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T B LE. 

1 * N 

L* VISCOUNT BROU NKER 
Preſident of the ROYAL SOCIETT. | 


My Lord, 
2 . N dAving at length finiſh'd that Diſcourſe of 


Planting, Which about (ix Months ſince 
in the firſt rude Draught I preſented to 
Your Lordſhip; I now take the Confi- 
dence from the Incouragement I then 
had from Your Hand, and that unexpected Approba- 
tion thereof given me afterward by a worthy and lear- 
ned Member of Your Society to whom, by Your Lord- 
ſhips Order, it was Referr'd, to make it more Publick 
under the Patronage of ſogreat a Name: I queſtion 
not but I ſhall have many Readers, who, reſpecting 
more the Manner, then true end of Writing Treatiſes 
of this Nature, will Cavil at the barrenneſs of my Ex- 
reſſion, and Faulting a thing I pretend not to, Con- 
demn my Book before they have ſcarce Examin'd its 
Contents: But, as that was very little diſcouragement 
to me in the Writing, when [ ſought only to pleaſe 
ſome few Friends and my Self, ſo will it be leſs now, 
when I can Retort on thoſe who Carp at Me. This 
Dedication I beſeech Your Lordſhip therefore to ac- 
cept of theſe my Endeavours (which I hope, being 
purſu'd, will conduce very much to the Publick A d- 
' vantage)and that Profeſsion which therewith I make 


of being, My Lord, 


Your L. Moſt Humble & Obedient Servant 
A 2 John Smith. 


9 2 2 K Bis Al yr 
The Report of Iohn Evan Eſquire, by Order of 
the Royal Society, concerning the Following 
Diſcoutſe. 
Vt. zunlth, * LE: 4 

Have Perus d your Accurate Treatiſe, Intitnled, Englands Im- 

provement Reviv'd ; and find it ſe Induſtriauſiy perform d, and in 

ſo uſeful a Methed , that I cannot but chearfully give it my Appro- 

batim: Thave my ſelf been engaged on the ſame Argument , by 

Command; from the Royal Society, which has. now been ſometime at 

| the Printers, towards a Second Edition; and I ſhall therein not fail 

to Publiſh a due Encomium of your Work, before it come abread;, For though 

in ſome particulars we may happen'to Treat of the ſame Subjeft ; yet, it is 

v jthint the laaſt prejudice to each other: and, I am glad jo find my own Con- 

cp ions Fortified, by a Perſon of ſo great a Talent and Experience beyond me : 
Ce lat ergo in bonum publicum. 


2 ie. 6h, J. EVELIN. 
A LETTER from one of the Royal $ eciety to his 
Friend the Author. 


Worthy Kinſman; 
"We Por = ſecond Peruſal of your Papers, I am very glad to find 
the Opinion your Fal lon = had of 1 jou 
your great Abilities confirm'd by the Approbation of ſo Lear- 
ned and Honourable a Perſon as My. Evelyn: 1 knew they 
conld be no longer alone in the Sentence they paſt, than till your 
ſelf would make your Experience in that main Piece of Hus- 
bandry, whereof your Book T reates more Publich, *Tis 4 deſign truely 
enerons, and an Improvement every way ſo advantagions if throughly pur- 
1d, beth to the Nation in general, and all Gentleman who have a deſire to 
make their Eſtates more conſiderable, that you wonld have done Peſterity (that 
I may not ſay this Age alone) an Injury, in ſuppreſſing your thoughts, The 
next thing 1 wiſh to ſee , is, your Propoſals pat into Practice, and then the 
many New Plantations which in every Shire of this K ingdom ſpall be propag a- 
red, will be ſo many ſtanding Monuments of your great Love you bow Jour 


Conntry. [am Sir, 


3 Yours, 
Ben — — ob. 235 | Ham, Woodford. 


Le. 


R E A D E R. 


bout 5 years ſince being informed by ſeveral 
> Centlemen Commiſſioners of the Navy, 
and others, that His Majeſty having taken 
into conſideration the great Waſts and de- 
cay of all Woods and Timber in England, 
eſpecially in His own Forreſtsz was refol - 
ved not only to Preſerve thoſe young Trees 
which were left ſtanding, but to Plant others 
for, a future ſupply; and, being deſited by ſome of the foreſaid 
Gentlemen my Acquaintance, to give them an Account what I 
might Judge would be the Charges to Plant a Thouſand Acres 
of Land wich Seed and Sets of Oak, Aſh, Beech and Elme, at 5 
diſtances, as from one Foot to 4 Perches, rogether with the 
Manner and Way of Planting I ſhould moſt approve of; in obe- 
dience to their Commands I ſet about the following Work, my 
intent-at the firſt writing was, not to have exceeded half a ſcore 
ſheers of Paper; and when I had communicated my Thoughts 
to the Perſons who Imploy'd me, to have laid them by for m 
own, or the uſe of any of my Friends who ſhould undertake ſuc 
2 Deſign: but, I know not how one ſheet produc'd another, and 
at length my Book has (weld to the Bulk you find it; for, be- 
ſides that it is ſuch a Piece of Husbandty that I have much de- 
lighted in, and endevoured to know above 30 years, and, to 
eſſect the ſame, have made many Experiments throughout this 
8 Kingdom, 


| To the Reader. | 
Kingdom, and in other parts(particularly in Ireland, where I for- 
merly kept three Ploughs of my own, till the Rebellion about 28 
years ſince foct me thence.) When JL was once enter'd be- 
yond my Comm ſſion, I took into Conſideration all-thoſe ſorts 
of Under-Woods that are moſt proper, and moſt in uſe, as to 
preſent advantage; and, I did it the rather, becauſe I had Expe- 
rienc't they might conveniently be planted among the Timber- 
Trees, till they grow to ſome conhderable bigneſs, what other 
Improvements — ſhalt find, take it as thrown into the Bar- 
ain. . 

I might have ſpoken here concerning the Firr-Tree,uſeful for 
Maſts & Yards of Ships, &c. but I fear theClime partly, and part! 
the Soyle in Exgland will not agree with it; For, although 
thoſe kind of Trees will live where the Cruſt or good Earth is 
but ſhallow, and of reaſonable depth, as the Beech does, yer if 
they find a deeper Cruſt they will thrive much better; Onely 
this in the General concerning the'Firr, if they like the Earth, 
where they ſhall be Planted, and grow, as in the more Northern 
parts, an acre planted with them, at about 30 years end or growth 
may be worth 140 pounds; but, it was neither my buſineſs, nor 
much in my mind to Treat of this kind of Timber , and there - 
fore as omitted it in my Book, I forbear any further mention of 
it in this place. a 

In the Fifth Book I have taken occaſion to Treat of Plantin 
200 Acres of Land, as well for pleaſure as profit; and — 
part of that Diſcourſe may cauſe Merryment in ſome, yet with 
the Pleaſure I have inte: ming ed many good Rules and Obſer- 
vations, and I am ſo well ſatisfied with the Method I ha ve Pro- 
pounded in that and the other Books, that if any Perſon of Ho- 
nour ſhould ſoimploy me, being unable by reaſon of the great 
Loſſes I have ſuſtained, to put my own Rules in Practice for my 
ſelf , I doubt not but I ſhould anſwer his utmoſt Expecta- 
tion, 

If it be Objected, That this is a Subject which has been 
handled by ſevera', and that ſoit is impoſſib'e but I muſt, if I do 
well tread in their Steps: I can ſafely anſwer for my ſelf, and 
the main of my Diſcowle, that it is wholly New, and ſuch as 

never 


0 the Reader. 

never appeared in Print, both as to the Manner, Charges, 
and e of Planting either one, or a thouſand Acres, in 
the way, and at the Diſtances propounded : I confeſs I am. but a 
bad Writer, and. have been all my time more experienc'd in the 
Practice, then the Theory of this kind of Husbandry; yet, ha- 
ving more conſulted the Publick then my ſelf, I hope the 
Learned will indulge me, and ſol deliver things as they ought, 
pardon the Rudeneſs of my words and expreſſion, 


A farther Advertiſement to the Reader. 


Hough this Book came out ti us late, yet it was finiſhed, 

at leaſt the firſt and biggeſt part, about three years ſince; 

but, I was not ab'e to publiſh it, by reaſon of my own great 

want, and former Loſſes, till 1 had obtained the Subſcriptions 

of ſeveral Gentlemen in the C — who Reading it, and ap- 

proving both my Deſign and Method, freely contributed to the 
Charges of this Publication. 


E R R A T A: 


Age 21. 23 7. within theſe few years. p. 7 l. 4, for which in, r. within. ib. I. 297. 
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ter. p. 63 l. 1. for der, fide p- 61 l. 20, aſter preſerved t. in every Acre. p. 66 JI. 335 after 
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x. Rove. p. 2531-21, for Stars r. Scars, Other Faukileſs confiderable, and onely litera); 
the Reader judgment will eay ſupyly. | 
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The Firſt Book. 


N this Beok, is ſet down the great benefit that does apiſe from 

Trading, which us the Strength and Riches of a 2 JH 

alſo that the Kings of England are the Severaign Lords 

of the Britiſh Sear, and that the ſaid Seas have by force 

of Arms been kept and protected from the Powey of all o- 

ther Nations or Kings in memory, by medonbted Records 

ever ſince Edgar, Etheldred,Canutus che Dane, Edward 

the Confeſſor, William the Conqueror, and all the Kings 

of England ſucceſſivily to this day. Tow have in it alſo a Collectiam of cer- 
tain Breviats of ſeveral Records now in the T ower of London proving the So- 
veraignty of the Britiſh Seas who!ly to belong to the Kings of England demon- 
ſtrated ly the Examples of ſeveral other Kings and Princes; how they keep 
by force of Arms all Seas within their Territories Tow bave alſo here in 
paſſage ſhown the great nſe of Ships, how they are the ſtrength of a Kingdom 
or People, and rhe chief Inſtruments of Trade : And this part laſtly is conclu- 
dd with a ſhort Declaration of the woful Waſts and Decay of all Words and 
Timber in England; eſpecially in His Majeſties Foreſts, not ouly during the 
Toe ubles, but to this very. day ; together with ſome ſbort Propoſals. for ppc ſer- 
ving theſe Trees that ave now — and growing ; planting. waſt Landi for 


a future ſupply, and ſeveral wayes of improving Barren Lands. 


The Second Book. 


F treated the Planting Foryeſt- Lands, and other waſt-Lands , with Plants 
for Timber-trees ; alſo of all kinds of Earth Simple or Compound, Rich or 
Barren, and the manner and Way of improving the ſame, cithir by planting 

Seed 


Sted er ſetr for Timber trees or UnderWweodt , Likewiſe by drazni #7 by we- 
tering ſuch Lands that require the ſame : and —2 Burning th ſe 
Lana: gros over With Buſbes, Heath Farres,Goſt, or ſuch lite: la the 
way of Improving all the ſaid ſrocyal ſorts of Earths by Lime, Curl. Dung. 
and many other fwch like Improvement :; likewiſe by F lowing Delving. 
T renching, er Plow-trenching the ſaid Land and ſowing ſeed for Corn or Graft, 
and rf ſeveral Obſervations and DireRions therein, | 


y 


The Third Book. 


Cu have ſet dun the manner and way of planting one Acr of Lavd 
Stats te mcaſare, that is 16 feet and a half to the Pearch , with (od or 
fets for Timber trees and Vnderweeds, at ſeveral diſtances, as from 1 f it to 
4 Pearth : Alſo the 2 the ſaid Woeds to ſevrral ſes, vu ht he Char- 
ges and Profit of performing the ſame, and ſeveral p in plar ting 
the ſaid Weeds : Alſo a Cenjecture at the growth and Age of Timber-trees as 
Oaks that are noW ſtanding and grow ; which ſaid Trees may be probably con- 
cluded to be the Preduttionef the Earth at the Creation of the Werld © tige- 
ther with Preparatory Diretlians by plowing and ſowing, with choice of Seed 
and I lants in order to the planting a thouſand Acres. 


The Fourth Book. 


Ou have Diretions to plant a thouſand Acres of Land, woodland. mea- 
V ſure, 18 foot to the Pearch, with Seed and Sets for Timber trees and 
Under\voods at the ſeveral diftances before mentioned ; and that is from one 
foot to four Pearch. Alſo here is ſet down the particular and total accounts 
of the Charges and Prefit of planting of the ſaid Land by Plowing or dilving, 
and ſowing or ſetting the ſame with ſeed or ſets: As alſo converting the ſaid 
1oods to ſeveral uſer. 
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The Fifth Book. 


N this Book, are Direftions ſet down how to plant 200 Acres of Land as 
well for Pleaſure 4s for Profit, wherein there ſhall be pleaſant Walks with 
Timber-trees and Groves of Underwood; and ſeveral Orchards and Car- 
dens, with Fruit, Flowers and Herbs * fo feud and Plyfick, vari f 
a ow, 


| The Contents. 

Fowl, Bees, Sill wermt, Bucks, Does, Hares, and other Creature: of ſeveral 
kinds : And a ſhort account of the Charges and Profit of keeping a thouſand 
Doe · Cenics in Hurches the Profit amounting to 45001, per Annum; Alſo Fi- 

and Streams of Water ſtored with many kindof Fiſh, and ftecked with 
Decey Ducks : And the uſe and vertnes of all the, Plants growing in this Car- 
den of Pleaſurr. 


_— ———” 


The Sixth Book. 


bw have a Deſcription of the Iſlands of Or and Shotland, with 
the manner and way of the Hollanders Fiſbing and Trading in thoſe Seas 
and Iſlands : Alſo a Diurnal or ſhort account of Coaſting from London to 
thoſe Iſlands, with 4 diſcovery of ſeveral Rocks and Harbours on that Coaſt : 
Here ts likewiſe ſet down, that the Original of the Hollanders Trade, which 
is now much increaſed and ſpread through a great part of the World, was and is 
frem the * every year take on the Coaſt of England and Scotland. And 
in this Book, ike down the great benefit that does ariſe from Trade, 
with a fart diſcourſe , that the Traffick, of Europe hath been engroſſed jnto 
the hands, and carried tn all along by the Venetians, Genoeſe, Portugals. 
Eaſterlings, Hollanders and ; and that the falure and decay of the 
one was the original riſe to anather. Alſo a Compoſition which the Hollan- 
ders made with King Charles the Firſt, to pay wnto his Majeſty one hun- 


dred thouſand pounds yearly, and a hundred thouſand pounds ready down, 
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THE FIRST, BOOK. 


The Argunieni 
Is thit Book, is ſet down the great benefit that dis ariſe from Trading, 
" which is the Strength and Riches of 4 People j as alſo that the Kings 
of England are the Soveraign Lords of the Britiſh Seas , and fy. 
ſaid Seas have by force of Armes been kept and protected from the Power 
all Nation: and Kings in memory, by nndoubted Records ever ſince 
gar, Etheldred , the Dane, Edward the Confeſlor, 
William rhe Conqueror, and all the Kings of England to this day, 
Tow have in it alſo a Celliftion of certain Breviats of ſeveral Records 
nt in the Tower of London, proving the Soveraignty of the Britiſh 
Seas wholly to belong to the Kings of England, demon _— the Ex- 
amples of ſeveral other Kings and Princes, how t 'y keep by force of 
Armes all Seas within their Territories. Tos have alſo here in Paſſage 
ſewn the great uſe of Ships, bow they are the Stren . age 
People, and the chief Inſtruments of Trade, And part laſtly is 
concluded with a ſport Declaration ef the wofull waſts — 7 decay f. all 
woods and Timber in England, eſpecially in his Majeſties Forreſts, 
mot rey — N gel fe the Troubles, but to this very day: Together with ſome 


x nh — thoſe Trees that are now ftandifro and 
— — Lok for « Pare Supply, and ſeveral mays of 
._ improving Barres Land; 


pd not long fiace in obedience unto his Ma- 
Graciews Declaration for the Fiſhing- 

11 of Greas Britain, diſcourſed ſomething 

8 of Trade.in Ae eneral,and how it. hath flouriſhed ; 
together with its Decay throughout Earope, 

4 well as here in Z=gland, and particularly of the Fiſh'og- 

A Trade, 


2 England's Improvement Revived, Book l. 


Trade, and the great advantage that might acctue to this Na- 
tion thereby z I-think it needleſs to repeat here what I have 
other where more largely ſer down : It is well known that 
Trade is the- Life of all the habitable World, and that by the 
extent thereof the Yenetians and Genoeſe did engroſs the great- 
eſt part of the Wealth of Eumpe, and hy their Shipping, 
which continually ſupplyed them with Men, became a Terror 
unto all about them: But when their Trading decayed, their 
Strength and Glory did with it fall; as if thoſe two Twins, 
who were happily born together, were unwilling to ſurvive 
each other, After the Venetlans and Genoeſe, the Eaſterlings 
or Haunſe Towns being Maſters of the Trade, were ver 
powerfull at Sea and Land, and in their own Bottoms tranſ- 
ported our Staple Commodities all over Europe, when we for 
want of Ships could only look on and ſee them grow rich by 
our encreaſe, I need not tell how alſo by their Shipping the 
$4x0ms, Danes, and Normans invaded England, being the 'more 
powerfull, becauſe Mafters of a great Trade; but when that 
began to fail, their Strength and Shipping ſenſibly decayed. 
After the Eaſterlings,the Portwgals diſcovering the way to the 
Indies by the Cape of good hope, quickly became Ingroſſers of 
the whole Trade thither, and at once undermined the Yeneti- 
ans and all the Haunſe Towns; and encreafing with the 
ſtrength of Spain, became as formidable at home by Land, 
as they were abroad at Sea : But now in theſe years, thoſe 
great Trades are fallen betwixt Us and the Hollander, only 
the Hollander by art and induſtry hath better improved: his 
Intereſt, and made himſelf rich by our Stap's Commodities; 
For the Original of all their Trade and. Merchandiſe, together 
with the great ſupport of it, was and is from the Fiſh. 
take in the Seas belonging unto Exeland and 9 
the Produ&whereof , they are grown to that gro that 
now they are; and may be as ill Neighbours to EAM 
Eaſterlings were. Now althougtyt here habe be 

by way of Argument and for diſcourſe ſake, would goe abo 


e 


ur 
to 
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to prove that the Seas are free and Common, and ought not to 
be bounded by any other Laws than their own Shoars and Sands ; 
yet the neceſſity of Order in Mutual Commerce, and the ſafety 
of Mens Goods and Lives, may teach us by the very light of Na- 
ture, that Laws are as neceſſary for the government and preſerva- 
tion of ſuch as frequent the Seas, as of thoſe that trade on the fi:m 
Land : And though there be ſuch Perſons that dare preſume 
thus to diſpoſe of, and at their pleaſure diſpoſſeſs his Majeſty of 
this his undoubted Birthright, the Royalties of the Seas, which 
his Anceſtors have held beyond all memory; yet I hope he will 
never be unprovided of others to vindicate, as much as in them 
lies, by their Lives as well as their Pens, that Right of his Crown, 
and maintain thoſe ancient Laws and Cuſtoms of his Kingdoms, 
unto which all foreign Princes and Nations have freely ſubmit- 
ted, as by ſeveral Records yet to be ſeen in the Tower of London 
will evidently appear : And becauſe it is the general diſpoſition 
of Men, to chooſe rather to iemain in ignorance than to be at 
charges, ot by labour and induſtry to ſearch and find out the truth 
of things; to inform ſuch as are willing at leaſt at anothers coſt 
not to be ignorant, and ſtrengthen the knowing, they being ma- 
ny and very copious; I ſhall here only give you a Breviat of ſo ma- 
ny of them as may ſuffice for this occaſion, 

1. There is to be ſeen a Record therefore in the Rolls there 
Concerning Texes and Tributes , impoſed upon Ships paſſing 
and Fiſhing upon our Coaſts ; the Ordinance was made in the ſe- 
cond yeare of Richard the ſecond, by the aſſent of Parliament. 

2, And to like purpoſe, is that of Edward the fourth, 
where it is nfaniteſtly expreſt, that the King appointed Wat- 
ters to guard the Fiſhers, not only of his 'own Realm, but 
Forrainers and Strangers that Fiſh upon his Coaſts 3 and 
that the Wafters tooke a Ratable proportion of Every Ship 
rowards their Coſt and Expences ſecuring their Fiſhing; and 
that theſe Wafters were to Prohibit all other Wafters what- 
ſoever, that preſumed to take the Office upon them, and 
to Commit them to Priſon, 

A 2 3. Can den 
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3. Cambden in his deſcription of the North Riding of 
Yorkſhire, ſayth that the Hollanders in their Fifhing for 
Herrings upon the North Coaſt of Exglend , did firſt obtain 
Licence from Scarbrough Caſtle, | 

4. And all Neighbour Princes upon any ſuch occaſion have 
obteined Licence tor their Subjects to Fiſh in our Seas, as in 
a Truce of, War, agreed between Henry the 4th and the 
French King. 

5. Alſo during a Treaty between Henry the 6th and the 
Ducheſs of Burgundy ; thoſe of Brabant and Flanders had Li- 
berty of free Fiſhing granted them, 

6. And fo it was ina another Truce, between the ſaid King 
and the Ducheſsof Bargunay. 

7, The like we nd in a Truce between Edward the 4th . 
and Francs Duke of Britain. 

8. Phillip the 24 King of Spaize, in the firſt year of 

Queen Mary , Obtained Licence tor his ſubjects to Fiſh upon 
the North Coaſts of ireland, tor the terme of 21 Years, pay- 
ing for the ſame yearly 1000 pounds: which was according- 
ly brought into the Exchequer of Ireland, and received by 
Sir Henry Fitton the then Treaſurer there. 
9. And the King of France, as others of his Predeceſſots, 
by ſpeciall Licence only of the King of England, Fiſheth 
upon our Coaſts near bye with a ſett and Limited Number 
of ſmall Boats, and that only for Proviſion for his own 
Houſhould. 

10. All States and Princes, doe generally give Laws to 
paſs and fiſn in the Seas Coaſting upon their own Tertitories, and 
alſo Impole Taxes and Tributes for their own Profit and Com- 
modity, * 

11. The Emperonr of Rasſia compelleth all Fiſhermen with- 
in his Seas, though it be many Leagues from the Maine, to 
pay him Tribute, 

12, In the Seas and Iflands under the King of Sweden , 
they pay Taxes to him, 

13. The 
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13, The King of Denmark at his Wardhouſe in the ſound 
hath for every Licence a Doller, and for the Seale and Roſes 
a Noble of every Ship, and for every Laſt of Hertings be- 
ing 12, Barrels, a Doller. 

14. The Duke of Medina Sidonia in Spain, hath his 
greateſt Revenues out of the Taxes lay d on Fiſhermen, 

15. All Princes of — bordering upon the Seas , Receive 
a proportion of like beniſit. 

16, And the Hollanders themſelves Impoſe Taxes on the 
Fiſh taken by their Fiſhermen in our Seas, 

But I ſhall keep my ſelf neate home, and within the So- 
veraignty of our own Seas, which our Antient Monarchs of 
Britain, even from the firſt Memory that we can have of 
them, were always moſt c2refull to preſerve; for Fiſt, the 
Antient Britains admitted very tew or no ſtrangets at all in- 
to their Service at Sea, leaſt turning Renegadoes, they might 
upon occaſion lay them open to the Incurſions of their Neigh- 
bours the Gazles, by diſcovering to them the manner of 
their Shipping, which they kept as a very great ſecrer - and 
therefore when Folia Ceſar came with an intention firſt of all 
to invade this Iſland; Gal, though very near and in fight ot 
it, could not ſupply him with any that could give him a cer- 
taine Intelligence of the Place, or which way, unleſs in Veſ- 
ſels of his own, or a few paſſage Boats uſed by Traders to 
get thether : But theſe were Countermanded by a great 
Strength at Sea, which the Britains were Maſters ot; Shipps 
of a good Bulk, and ſerviceable in that Age for fight; which 
they continually employed to Round the Ifland and ſcoure the 
ſeas, which courſe the Remwans, after they once came to be ſet- 
led in the Iſle, put in practice, and after ſomething a better me- 
thod, finding here ſuch Timber as they could not be provided 
with for that uſe in any other part of their Empite. 

After the Rewans; Edgar King of the Saxons continually 
kept in readineſs a Navy of 400 Ships, which being divided 
into 4 ſeverall fleets, did every year after Eaſter, take thei: 

Courſe 
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Courſe to the 4 quarters of England , where they remained co 
Guard and ſcower the Seas, until the Winter following. 

After Edgar, then Etheldred, for defence of the Britiſh Seas 
and Kingdom, cauſed of every 310 hides of Land a Shi 
to be built; which all meeting at Sandwich made the greate 

Navy that ever this Kingdom fer forth to Sea, 

After him, Canatu the Dane Maintained a mighty Fleet 
of Ships, for the ſafety of the Seas and Kingdome; and fo 
the ſucceeding Kings to William the Conqueror: I might 
inſtance in ſeverall ot out Kings of later Ages, who to main- 
tain the Rights and Priviledges of the Seas, have ſet forth 
Mighty Fleets, and by force kept off the Hollanders and o- 
ther Nations, till they by theincreaſe of their Shipping have 
grown to that greatneſs both in Riches and ſtrength, that they 
think they may doe any thing, and for ſome time have uſurpt 
that right which undoubtedly belongs to his Sacred Majeſty, 

I might here enter upon the praiſe of the great ule of Ship- 
ping, and the fart greater advantage that comes to a Nation 
thereby, of what importance it is to any People, doth for 
encreaſe of their Riches and Wealth, Maintainance of their Peace 
and to make them formidable to thoſe that are round about 
them: But 1 ſhall forbear, only thus much, it cannot but 
be infinitely more to us of this Iſland, then to any other 
Nation in Evrope z Nature haveing given us the Sea for our 
bounds, which we can neither Paſs nor Defend , but by the 
Convenience of Shipping; Adding to this the great love his 
Majeſty hath to Navigation, and his promoting all kind of In- 
duſtry that may conduce to the ſecuring of this Nation from 
all aſſaults that way, there is none of his Loyall Subjects but 
thinkthemſelves bound, as much as their Talent and Capacity 
will amount to, ſome one way, ſome another, to advance ſo 

Noble a Defign, For my own part, till an opportunitie offers 
of ſerving his Majeſty upon that Element abroad, I ſhall in- 
deavour what lies in my power for preparing ſomething in or- 
der to it upon the Land at home; and ſhall hence take the 

| occafion 
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occaſion to Diſcourſe of that great foundation of all Shipping; 
Tymber, chiefly the Oak: None therefore can be ignorant of 
the great Waſts committed in this Nation, of all ſorts of 
Timber and eſpecially of this, which in the ſpace of 100 
years, but much more wit kin theſe 30 years, ſo that his Ma- 
jeſty's Forreſts, that have moſt abounded with the beſt Mate- 
rials in the World for Shipping, are very much impoveriſhed 
2nd Decayed - Partly therefore upon the Reaſons before men- 
tioned , as a good Subject, and partly out of iny duty, having 
had Imployment as a ſworn Officer in one of his Majeſtics 
Forreſts, and at preſent dwelling on the Borders thereof, and 
thereby better able to ſee and judge the Waſts that have been 
Committed - In Order to the preſerving and increaſing of this 
ſo neceſſary a Materiall, I Humbly Propoſes 

2 That there be ſpeciall care taken for the Preſervati- 
on of all ſuch Timber as ſhall yet be found ſtanding and 
Cro wing. Te 

2. That chere be proviſion made for the Planting of 
young' Timber Trees, in ſuch waſt places of the Kingdom 
28 are capable to produce them, 

3. That no Perſon, whether of the Nobility or private Gen- 
tlemen, be permitted to Cut down, Grub or ſtock up any Tim- 
ber 'Trees or Woods of Timber under full growth, or at the 
growth of 9 foot in the girt or Compaſs which is 3 foot 
Diameter; For in the Pariſh where I dwell, there hath been 
+leveral fallsof Timber Trees, the moſt of them Oaks, ſould 
by private Gentlemen within this 7 years, whereof” the grea- 
teſt grown Oak was not above 12 Inches at the Lower or 
Bute End, if hewed by ſquare, but the moſt part of them 
not above 8. i | 

4. That all Owners of Woods be injoyned at the 
time and ſeaſon of their Cutting or: felling the Under Woods, 
to- leave ſtanding and gtowing 10 of the beſt thriving young 
Trees, in each or every acre of Wood ſo cut or felled, it 
there be not ſo many already ſtanding and-Growing at the =_ 
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of Cutting, and thoſe to be preſerved until they be of growth 
as aforeſaid ; for all Woods have Univeſally Received a 
Mortal Blow within the ſpace of 30 years, notwithſtanding 
thece is a ſtatute for the Preſervation and Maintainance of 
the ſame, Made the 35 Henry 8, and the 1, Plizabeth, 
That at every fall of Timber there ſhould be 12 ſtorers or 
ſtandils left and growing upon an acre or every acre of Land 
ſo felled; Now if the King and Kingdom were fo ſenſible 
of the want of Timber in thoſe daies, being 116 years ſince; 
much more may we now; therefore it is a thing to be regar- 
ded and of great Concernment, for the abuſes of Woods are 
Infinite and intollerable , notwithſtanding the words of the 
Statute : Indeed I have ſeen — places at the falls, where 
they have left the number of Standils and more; But inſtead 


of them, have cut down thoſe that were Reſerved before; and 
at the next fall, even they eſcaped not, only a new race of 
young ſtandils were left againe in their ſteads, to anſwer the 
bare word of the Statute, and not the true meaning of it, 
which by this ſhift is very much abuſed; therefore if Proviſi- 
on be not made to prevent that, and to put the true inten- 


tion of the Statute in more force, there can be no encreaſe of 
Timber trees expeRted,  - | 

5. Sith Timber and timber Trees by due obſervation are 
found to decay very faſt, it behoveth every good husband 
not only to Maintain and preſerve ſuch. trees as remain, and 
ſo by the Statute to be ſer out, but voluntarily to Plant 
more, and becauſe there is ſuch a univerfal inclination to hurle 
down, it were expedient, that ſince Wit and Providence 
will not, Authority ſhould Conſtrain ſome men, as well 
Lords as Tenants, to Plant, fer or ſowe, with Acorns, Aſhen- 
keyes, Beechmaſt & For every hundred Acres of Land one 
acre: Or to Plant the ſaid Acre with ſets or Plants, and 
to preſerve and keep the ſame until they come to full pgrowrh 
2s aforeſaid; Now — in former Ages, when Eugland 
wes overgrowne with Woods; The Felling, Grubbing, or Stoc- 


ing 
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ing up of Trees did prove 2 great benefit to the Nation, by 
making room for Men, Corn, and Cattle; Yet moderation 
is now more neceſſary, for the roo much overthrowing of Tim- 
ber- trees, and ſtocking up Woods, hath brought a great 
ſcarcity ot that Neceſſary Commodity; and if for the over- 
greedy uſe and advantage, though but ſmall at the pteſent, 
there be no regard ot future occaſions , there will follow 
Extream want, for there are many neceſſaries which without 
Fireing are of lietle uſe „and Corn will require Mils to grinde, 
if all were Meddow and Paſture the Life of Cattle , then A- 
rable Land the Life of Men were dead 3 when for one com- 
modities ſake , another is abandon'd by ſome private men, 
leſs expedient for the Publick Weale, it muſt of Neceſſit 

be deſtructive, and much it is to be lamented that the Deval- 
tation of Woods, threatens a grievous weakening to this 
Kingdome; ſuch a peſtilent heat, iſſueth out of the many for- 
ges and furnaces for the making of Iron, as hath Devoured 
many Famous Woods, and by credible report there hath been 
lately in S#ſſex above 130, Hammers and Furnaces for Iron, the 
hammers and furnaces ſpending each of them in every 24. 
hours three or 4 loade of Charcole more or leſs ; which in a 
yeare, amounteth unto an iufinite quantitie, but ; becauſe 
tor lack of Water in the ſummer to blow their Bellowes all of 
them cannot worke the whole year, we cannot give an ac- 
count ſo Exactly , yet a probable Eſtimate we may make how 
many load of Coale, all the ſaid Hammers and Furnices may 
expend in one yeare: and to that end We — that 
one time with another they may all worke two third parts 
of the year, which is 243 E 8 homs : Each day 
containing 24 hours or day and Night; and becauſe all Ham- 
mers and furnaces ſpend not a like quantity of Coale, we 
ſhall therefore take or compute the leaſt or ſmalleſt Number 
for all, whichis 3 loade of Coale in 24 houres for each fur- 
nace and Hammer; Then there is ſpent in the 243 Dayes 8 
houres: 1460 Load by one furnace and Hammer, which a- 
mounts 
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mounts unto for the 130 Hammers and furnaces, 94900 Load 
in one yeare; Now it there were ſo many loade ſpent in one 
County, it is an unknown quantity that hath been ſpent 
throughout England ; and beſides this great Conſumption of 
Wood in making Iron, there have been many Glaſſe-houſes 
which were likewiſe great ſpenders, ſo that if there be not 
a reſtraint layd on all Hammers and furnaces to provide o- 
ther fireing, and not Wood or Charcole, England will ſoone 
find a wofull want of that Commoditie, and be ſenſible of that 
great Evill, wilfull Waſte, without any care taken either to pre- 
ſerve or Maintain a ſtock of Wood by new Planting, for there 
are too too many that except againſt Planting, Objecting that 
it will prejudice the poor, by Diminiſhing Corne and Cattle: to 
which is anſwered, that the greateſt part of Woodland now in 
Exgland, is overgrowne with Dwarfe trees, ſtuubs, Buſhes and ſuch 
like Incombrances which are of ſmall benefit, either to the Poore 
or Rich, Corne or Cattle; of which Woods if there were 
but a third part cleanſed or cleared by grubbing or ſtecking up 
thoſe incumbrances, and good Plants planted for Timber 
Trees and Woods for fireing, one Acre of the ſaid Wood- 
Land would produce more Timber to the worth of it, and 
Wood for fireing thew 10 Acres of the ſaid Land doth at 
preſent ; and then if the other 2 thirds be likewiſe Cleared, 
the Land will breed and feed 5 times as many Cattle as now 
it doth; How then are the Pobre hindred or Impoveriſhed 
but Secondly, if the one half of all Meadow, Paſture, and Arable 
Lands now in uſe and Tillage throughout England, were 
Improved by good Husbandry, Watering, — EN. 

Marling, Liming, Sanding, Devonffuring and ſuch like helpts, 
(Alſo by conſidering the Conſtitution of the Ground, Whether 
beſt for Meadow, Paſture, or Plow, and what Corne or 
Graine will beſt Thrive in ſuch and ſuch grounds; for that 
there is a natutall affinity or 'Enmity between graines and 
ground, Experience doth teach; where there is a Mutuall 
agreement between Seed and ground the Iacteaſe hath been. 
| an 
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an hundred for ones andon the ſcarcely the ſeed again 
that was ſowed , although the Land may be in — 
Alſo conſidering the Clime wherein the Land lyeth, thereby 
to order your Husbandry _— late in the year,) This per- 
formed, the one halt of the Land in England as was (aid 
before, will produce double che quantity ot Corne, that the 
whole which is now in Tillage doth, as alſo Breed and feed 
many more Cattle; And Conſequently Zxeland: will maintain 
above Double the Number of People in a better Condition 
by the encreaſe of Trading; which will encreaſe his Majeſties 
Revenues, and be more h and ſafety to the Kingdome; 
far it is the greedy Covetouineſs of moſt men, Eſpecially Far- 
mers, to have much Land in their Occupation, when th 
cannot well manure the fourth part, but wear out the ſtren * 
and Heart thereof with the Sythe and Plow; for Meadow 
Land will require ſoyling or Dunging as well as Arable; Now 
if Land that have been improved as Arable, Meadow and 
Paſture , may be yet improv d higher, much more may thoſe 
Lands that were never improved, admit of it; which are many 
waſte Lands in Common throughout Egan We ſhall inſtance 
in one County for all; which is that of Surrey; wherein 
there are many Thouſand Acres of Land, overgrown with 
Shrubs, Heath, F:rrs, Goſs, Whinnes, and ſuch like, 
All which if they were [ ckt up, the Land Hackt and bunt 
in the place, and the aſhes well ſpread all over the ground, 
every Acre of Land thus husbanded would be worth 10. Acres 
as it now is; But becauſe there are ſeverall hundred families of 
Poor People that have a livelyhood therefrom, it is my great 
Deſigne, That they ſhould have the chief benefit by 
this Improvement: We ſhall ſpeak more particularly to the 
ſeveral parts as followeth : The Land being thus Cleanſed by 
Deyonſhiring as is before explained; Ia the ſecond place, 
all thoſe Lands that lye wet by reaſon of Inundation of Wa- 
ter or Land Springs, &c, would be layed dry by Drayning. 
Thirdly the aid Lands that 1 Drayn d, and alſo other Lands, 
2 except 
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except Arable,would be watered or ove: flowed again at pleaſure, 
as the Land may require, conſidering the ſeaſon of the year, either 
with water ſpringing or running from or out of Rocks or Hills of 

Chalk, Marle, 7 ay or ſuch like Mines, or from hills of arable 
land; for great Rains will waſh down the Dung or ſoyl therefrom, 
and much enrich thoſe grounds it runs into, Let no man ſpare 
charges according to his abilities in improving his Land; for 
I have known many men undone by building ſtately Houfes , 
and others by negleRing their Lands; but did never know 
or hear of any that was undone by org his Lands, 
Fourthly,this performed, we will . the fourth part of the 
whole Land to be one incloſure, and the ſame plowed and ſowed 


with Corn; and that every poor Borderer that hath right of 
Common have 4 or 5 Acres more or leſs, as the ſaid Common 
doth extend in largeneſs, and the number of the Poor belonging 
thereunto; and thoſe Acres to be ſet out by Mears or Bound- 
ſtones, Fifthly, another fourth part to be planted with Seed gr 
Plants for Under-woods, only allowing 7 or 8 Plants in each or 
every Acre of Land to — for Timber trees, or one Acre out 


of every ten Acres to ted only with Timber-trees, al- 
lowing 40 Trees in each Acre; for the Poor muſt have Houſes 
to dwell in, as well as Bread and Firing, Sixthly, the other two 
fourth parts, or the one half of the whole Land to be reſerved 
for Meadow and Paſture, and be in Common as the other Lands, 
This ſaid half being well ordered, will breed and keep twice as 
many Cattel as the whole Land did before it was improved : 
And wherein now is the Poor wronged by planting Woods, if 
Lands were thus improved? for thoſe that have right of Com- 
mon will have much more Paſture,and proviſion is made for more 
Wood, And that there may be a greater improvement of all 
and every part of the ſaid Lands, my advice is; firſt that the A- 
rable Land after 2 or 3 years Crops of Corn at the moſt, be well 
manured with Dung, Lime, Matle, Chalk, or ſuch like helps; 
and then plowed and ſowed again : Secondly, that the Paſture 
Land be either Marled or ſoyled with good Dung, and plowed 

and 
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and ſowed with Clover, Treafoil, Centfoil, or ſome other ſeed 

for Graſs, and this to be performed preſently after the burnin 
of the Earth 5 for Paſture Land being once in heart will encreaſe 
by Cattle feeding thereon : The richer the Land is the more 
Cattle it will keep; and the greater number of Cattle, the grea- 
ter quantity of Soil or Dung comes from them; alſo the often 
or much feeding and treading on the land will both ſweeten tlie 
Graſs and deſtroy the Moſs which poor grounds are ſubject to, 
and all manner of Weeds : for in green paths that are often 
trodden, nor Weeds nor Moſs grow; and Cattle will feed on 
ſuch paths or places rather than on any other part of the field; 
ſo that there is no better Husbandry to kill Weeds and Moſs 
than to inrich the Land, and keep the Graſs ſhort or low by 
Cattle conſtantly feeding thereon, Thirdly, that the Wood- 
land be planted with the ſeed or Plants of the Aſh-tree, Cheſ- 
nut, Hafle-nut, Alder or Withey, becauſe they are thequickeſt 
growing plants, and will produce the greateſt quantity of wood, 
good for fireing and other neceſſary uſes, as Hoops Hop- 
poles, & c. But where the Land is wet ormooriſh, and cannot be 
drayned or layed dry; in thoſe places Alder and Withey are the 
beſt thriving Plants or Wood, and in the wetteſt parts of all, 
Oſiers or Alders : Thoſe Lands that are planted for Timber- 

trees, as Oak, Aſh, Beech, Elme,may be made uſe of by feedi 

Cattle, ſo that they are kept from cropping and rubbing again 
the trees while they are young; but if the Land be hed or 
plowed and ſowed with Corn, then it muſt be well ſoiled with 
good Dung; for elſe the Plow will impoveriſh the Ground and 
ſtarve the Trees: Now for the carrying on ſo good and 
neceſſary a Work, if the Rich will lend their Purſes, and the 
Poor their utmoſt labours and induſtry, God will ſecond all with 
ſuch an increaſe, that the monies may be returned again with 
intereſt, and the Poor plentifully provided for : And as it is my 
great requeſt to God that there might not be one Family in 
England want bread, fo, if it lay in my power, every foot of 
land in England ſhould be improved that is capable of improve- 
ment 3 
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ment; for one foot ſquare of good land may produce a quarter 
of a pint of Wheat, which comes to by the Acre, there being 
2 ſquare foot, 170 Buſhels 5 quarts: yet he that is ingeni- 
ons will not deny but thit there may be a Liquor prepared where- 
in to ſteep or ſoke Corn, that it being after ſer er ſown, may bring 
forth or produce above 100 for one; ſo likewiſe Earth may be 
enriched to produce the like increaſe z yea, wonderful Crops be- 
yond ordinary ſence and reaſon . therefore all hidden benefics 
muſt be ſought; for ignorance and idleneſs are alwayes enemies 
to thriſt. thoſe that are ſtudious in natural caules, know 
that by the exhalation of the earth, the moiſtneſs, richneſs and 
fatneſs of the earth and ſoil is drawn forth, therefore the careful 
Husbandman will not ſpread his Dung in the heat or middle of 
the Summer, except he cover it with earth by delving or plow- 
ing. Now this ric of the earth er ſoyl is by the heat of 
the Sun drawn forth and ratified into airs and by reaſon of the 
coldneſs of the air the ſame is condenſed into water, and becomes 
Clouds; which ſaid water ſo condenſed is powred down again 
either into the Seas to refreſh and feed the Creatures therein, or 
on certain Lands; and all this done by the wiſe Diſpoſer, who 
in exchange rains down cold, thin and barren watery as a token 
of his diſpleaſure, or elſe withholds the Rain; for earth is no- 
thing elſe but thickned and hardned vater; water thickned air, 
air ſubtilized water, water liquified earth, But now becauſe 
theſe waſt lands over-grown with Ling, Heath, Furres, Buſhes, 
Shrubs, and ſuchlike, are for 1 r Clays or Sands; 
in ſome places mixed with Gravel, therefore to all thoſe who 
are reſolved to be induſtrious, and whom it hath pleaſed God 
to place upon ſuch barren Earths, my advice is, that after the 
land is cleanſed according to former directions, and alſo well 
lowed and hacked : If it bea fimple Clay, or mixt with other 
ths, and the Clay moſt predominant, and the Sea be not too 

tar, that they thence fetch good ſtore of the ſalt Sand, and with 
it coyex their 2 allowing at leaſt 200 Buſhels fr each or 
evety Acre; atter the land is thus ſanded, then 2 
70 5 
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70, Buſhels of Lime, ot elſe 100 Cartload of the beſtand ſatteſt 
Marle on every Acre ſo ſanded, and putting thereto 50 or 60 
Cartload of good Dung likewiſe to every Acre; then having 
well ſpread and mixed theſe ſeveral Manures, that they plow g- 
ver the land again, and after it is well hackt with a pair of ſtrong 
iron Harrows, goe over the ground, tearing that, which was 
plowed and hackt into ſmaller pieces, which will not only mix 
the ſeveral Manures with the clay, but alſo raiſe and increaſe good 
ſtore of mould. Ii the land lie ſo far remote from the Sea, that 
to fetch this ſalt ſand will not equal the coſt, in ſuch caſes they 
may lay other earth, or the beſt and richeſt freſh ſand, only ad- 
ding a greater quantity; for of this ſand every Acre of land will 
requireatleaſt x00 Cartload; and likewiſe they muſt add a grea- 
ter quantity of Lime and Dung, alſo 1c0 Cartload of Matle or 
Chalk, Now the Wheat ſeed-time being at hand, they myft 
plow up their ground again, and prepare the ſeed as followeth . 
Make a ſtrong Brine of Bay-ſalt and water, put your Wheat 
therein, the quantity you intend to ſow the next day, letting it 
ſo lye ten or twelve hours, then drain the brine from it, and 
having a Tub or Cheſt or ſuch like, put the ſaid Wheat the: ein 
with good ſtore of the beſt lime, ſtir and mix them well toge- 
ther, and then ſow the Wheat thus limed, Now as ſoon as the 
Land is ſowed, forthwith cover the ſeed very cloſe by well hat- 
rowing it, and no doubt with the bleſſing of God, you will have 
a plentiful increaſe, ſo that one years Crop of Wheat will pay 
all charges with intereſt, But if the Land you would improve 
be a barren 1and, then being cleanſed, plowed, and hacked as 
as the clay, you ſhall lay or beſtow 200 Cartload of the beſt 
flimy or fatteſt Marle or Mame on each or every Acre of Land; 
and if = be near the Sea, then lay 50-or 60 buſhel of ſalt ſand 
on each Acre; for freſh ſand availeth little on this kind of land: 
but if you cannot come by ſalt ſand, then on every Acre of land 
you may lay 60 or 70 buſnels of lime, alſo 100 Cartload of good 
chalk : All this being performed, add a good quantity of dung: 
you need not fear laying too much at the firſt dreſſing on poor 


Land; but if you canpot get any peifet and rich Matle or 
Mame,, 
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M then may you lay a good quantity of rich Clay, or in- 
fiead of Clay a rh Lome, or which is better, the Earth called 
Fullers Earth; then plow ſow and harrow in the ſeed as you 
have been directed, that all the manures be well mixed. 
For as in Medicinal compoſitions, if the i ents be confuſed- 
ly caſt one upon another without care of mixture, melting or diſ- 
during, there will be but a corrupt and ill compounded Receipt; 
ſo he that dreſſeth and manureth his ground, and doth not by 
hacking, plowing and harrowing mix the earth and the ſoil per- 
feckly well together, he ſhall ſeldom find profic from his ſeed. 
Now the cauſes of the unftuitfulneſs of barren Clayes are from 
their cold and binding nature, whereby they ſtifle and choak 
any thing that grows within them, and will not give them li- 
berty to ſprout; or if it do, yet the cold preſently ſtarves the 
root, and makes the ſtem utterly unable to bring forth fruic $ 
the mixture of the ſand takes away the toughneſs and opens the 
pores of the earth or clay; the lime and ſalt bring heat, the 
dung comfort and liberty; fo likewiſe all barren ſands are looſe 
and light, therefore their unfruitfulneſs ariſeth from theſe two 
cauſes ; Firſt by reaſon of their poriſhneſs or hollowneſs, and 
much rain or wet weather waſheth quite away or down into the 
earth, deeper than the roots of the corn and graſs, all the good- 
neſs, heat and fatneſs which ſhould nouriſh that which groweth 
therein; and although ſuch Land be well ſoiled with dung, yet 
it will not laſt above one Crop of Corn or two at the moſt, 
Secondly, what the Rain leaves, the Sun by his heat draws 
forth out of the Earth from the roots of Corn and Graſs, Now 
Marle is not only an enemy to all Weeds, but giveth a general 
virtue to all Co nand Graſs, and by its glutinous ſubſtance be- 
ing incorporated with the ſand, cloſes the hollows and porouſ- 
neſs thereof, ſo that what ever Soyl or Manure be Jayd there- 
on, it will laſt many years, and aboundantly increaſe that which 
was planted, ſer, or ſowed therein : And it the ſaid Marle be 
layed on Meadow or Paſture, the land will be much enriched, and 
may ſo continue ſome hundred years : And as the the Marle 


likewiſe 
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likewiſe the Clay, Lome, or Fullers earth will worke the like 
Effect on Arable land, yet not to ſo good purpoſe as the 
Marle; Now although Dung be moſt proper for Vaſtureland, 
yet Marle is of ſpeciall Uſe and much differs from Dung in 
one particular, for Dung ſpends it ſelf upwards , and although 
it lie deep within the Earth, yet the vertue will Aſcend, and 
if it lie upon the _ in Summer, it will grow light and 
ſpungy, whereby the goodneſs is drawn forth or conſumed b 
the heat of the Sun, but it is the Nature of Marle to . 
downewardes into the Earth, and it is diſſolved only by Froſt; 
therefore the beſt ſeaſon to Jay it on the Land is about Mi- 
chaelmas , that ſo the Winter following may break and melt 
all the Stones or Cloats, and being thus broken, the Rain 
will help cowaſh the ſame into the Earth; now although Na- 
turally ſandy Earth is hott, yet theſe barren ſands by ieaſon of 
their poverty, are very cold, therefore Lime and Salt are 
of great uſe, and to good purpoſe laid on them and mixed 
together; wherefore you muſt not forget to ſteep all ſeed 
except Rye, in brine as before mentioned, but you are to take 
notice, that Oates will not require or endure ſo long to lye in 
ſteep as the other Grain ; Now to give a taſt of the ſweet- 
neſs which Labour aud induſtry brings unto ſuch as take plea- 
ſure therein; We ſhall ſuppoſe theſe barren Earths before men- 
tioned, were not worth above 2 ſhillings the Acreyearly Rent 
before they were improved, and the charges of improvi 
may come to twelve pounds the Acre, which is tenn pou 
more then the fee ſimple of the Land is worth; One Crop 
of Wheat, if God bleſs the Increaſe, will ſufficiently pay all the 
charges with Intereſt; Then likewiſe may you receive two years 
crops more of Wheat, and 5 or 6 Crops without inter miſſion 
eitheir of Rye, Batly, Peaſe, Beanes, or Oates, and be 
at no more charges about the Land then once Plowing and 
Hatrrowing, ſeed , ſalt and lime to ſteep the ſeed 5 Now as ſalt 
is 2 gieat deftroyer of all Weeds, fo likewiſe it is of great 
ſtengeh and vertue, for = betteting all manger of _— 
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Land, and a Nouriſher of ſeed in the Ground, if mo- 
derately uſed, like Blood in the Body of man, which carrieth 
the vital heat and is in taſte ſalt, as being a nouriſher and main- 
tainer of all the inward faculties; now after 7 or 8 years ſo w- 
ing with Corne the ſaid Land may be worth aboue twenty 
- ſhillings the Acre yearly rent to lye for meadow or Paſture, 

To treat of all and every part of Husbandry, Would ſwell 
my Book into too great a Volume , which is not my task at 
this time, I ſhall therefore return to my intended work , 
and treat only of Planting Timber Trees, 

Now although it hath been Objected, that the Planting 
Forreſts and other waſte Lands will much prejudice the Poore, 
yet it is well known, that the Rich have the benifit and are 
del oppreſſors of Commons by the multitude of Cattle they 

eed thereon: having Land of their own to keep them in the 
Winter or when the Commons are eaten bare, and the Poore 
for want of ſuch Winter Proviſion have little or no benifit at 
all, but are many times undon; and thereby accuſtom them- 
ſelves to be Idle, and Neglecting their conſtant labour, ſteale 
his Majeſties Wood , and ſpoyle his Timber, by Chipping, 
Shredding, 3 K.. ſuch like, All which Spoyles or 
Waſtes being benificial unto the keepers , are overſeen, but not 
provided a as they ſhould be; yet the Poote are not the 
greateſt ers, they only break the ice and prepare it for 
others, who almoſt every Day before Sun Riſe and after Sun 
fer make the ſouod of many Axes, heard by their Lopping, 
Chipping, and Committing ſuch like evils: There are like- 
wiſe other Waſtes then all theſe, for whereas there are ſome 
thouſands of young Oaks and other trees which have been pre- 
fe ved and ſuccoured by Buſhes growing about them, many 
of theſe Buſhes being lately cut down as in in the yeare 1664, 
Fheſe young trees being thereby left naked, ate many of them 
eut down and carried away: and as if a Totall deſtruction was 
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another ſo to bear it company; for to my knowledge about 
the Month of ofeber laſt 1664; two Dead trees were 
ſould by one of the Keepers of the Gide Forreſt, to a Neigh- 
bour ling in the next Pariſh,and t party that was appoin- 
ted to cut downe or fell the ſaid trees, Cutt downe two 
other Trees which were not dead; And this is no new thing 
but hath been often done without doubt, though then I feare 
Eſpecially, when there was a beter 2 offered by ſo 
great a number, as have been lately felled for the uſe of the 
Navy and the Biſhop of Winchefer, The ſame Party that com- 
mitted this fact being one of the chief workemen employed for 
their felling, Nor may any man think ſtrange, that there 
ſhould be ſuch ſpoyles made in thoſe Days; the Officers ap- 
poynted to take care of the ſaid timber being rather Farmers 
then Keepers, or good Woodmen ; Alſo there hath been but 
one ſwaynmote this 40 yeares, nor a Wood Court to any effect, 
and conſequently no Preſentment theſe 4 or 5 laſt yeares, which 
only then can be made, But to proceed in my propoſals. 

Laftly, Whereas his Majeſties Forreſts have formerly flouri- 
. ſhed and abounded with the beſt timber Trees in England, Na 
I may ſafely ſay, for the Building of Ships the World doch 
not afford better, eſpecially the Oake; which are now utterly 
waſted and decayed 

My humble Propoſal is: that part of the ſaid Forreſts, Eſ- 
pecially of ſuch as lie within 20 Miles of any Navigable River, 
and are not ſo uſefull for the Breeding his Majeſtys Deer, and 
that have but few Deer, be Planted as aforeſaid : I dare not un- 
dertake to Proportion the quantity of Ground to be Plan- 
ted in each Forteſt, not knowing his Majeſties Pleaſure, alſo 
ſome Forreſts are larger and of greaterextent than others, and 
doe more abound with timber trees, neither can I ſpeak Ex- 
perimentally of all Forreſts, but that which is beſt known un- 
to me, and wherein I have dayly walked as a Forreſt Officer, 
I will at preſent diſcourſe a little. That Forreſt then the cate 
whereof hath been my employment, doth not containe above 

C 2 3 Thouſand 
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3 Thouſaud Acres of Ground in the whole, yet it hath fo 
2bounded with timber Trees , and that of ſuch excellent good- 
neſs , that it might be compared to any one Forreſt in Eng- 
land; but it is now much wafted, and doth more and more 
dayly decay; for beſides the Waſtes that have been commit- 
ted within this 20 years , by reaſon of the unhappy Wars and 
Rebellion, there was alfo felled and cut down Anno 1663 
above eleven hundred Trees, and but 600 of them employed 
for the uſe of his Majeſties Navy; and ſince the time betore 
the trees then felled were removed off the ground, There was 
in the yeare 1664, a Warrant delivered unto the Regarders 
of the ſaid forreſt, to view and mark all the Decaying Trees, 
which are ſome of them accordingly Marked, and by vertue 
of the ſaid Warrant, moſt of the Trees in the forreſt may be 
cut down, for they®re generally Waſted and decaying but may 
live and be ſerviceable an hundred yeares yet to come: and if 
lis Majeſties forreſt be Stocked with Dear, then the worſt of 
theſe Decaying Oakes will beare great ſtore of Maſts or Acorns, 
which is good for a. Winter Dear, and of my owne know- 
ledge and Experience, there are many very hollow Oakes that 
bear greater ſtore or more Acorns to the Number and great- 
' nefs of Boughes then the ſoundeſt tree in the Forreſt, 

ln the yeare 1665 the Commiſſioners of the Navy procu- 
red another Warrant from his Majeſty for the cutting down 
2000 Trees more in the ſaid Forreſt to Build and repair his 
Majeſties Shipps , and to effect the ſame, they ſent down a 
Parveyor to mark and fell the ſaid Trees, which was accor- 
diagly performed; But by ſeverall Reportes of Workemen Im- 
ployed about Cutting down the ſaid Trees; there was not 
above 15 or 16 hundted of them converted to the uſes appoin- 
ted by his Majeſties Warrant, for ſeverall Gentlemen in the 
County and not farr dwellers from the Forreſt, Bought the 
Offall of 2000 trees for 750 Pounds, or thereabouts, by which 
faid Offall is. to be underſtood if rightly taken the Bark, and 
Boughes, and all that part of the tree only which is not uſed for 


Shipping 
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Shipping: but making an agreement with them that had power 
to — the name of Offill were taken — ey 
marked and eutt downe which were not uſefull for Buildiug his 
Mijeſties Ships, though they might have been eaſily per- 
ceiv:d to have been unſerviceable for that end by the ſurvey- 
our that choſe them, or any Man of very indiſfereut ludgement, 
and ſo left as they ought ſtanding, but theſe had 
the ill fottune to be cut "downe, to make advantage by their 
fal, ſome hundreds of them, vhileſt many other ſufficient Tim- 
ber trees and moſt fit for the uſe aforeſaid were left ſtanding 
and are yet Growing; Neither is this all, for L have been in- 
formed, that there were many Trees which were cut to pieces 
as Offall which had Ship timber in them, and not unlikely, 
whileſt the workmen who were chiefly Imployed about the 
Offall were known Enemies to his Majeſties Woods and 
timber, and have lived on the ſpoyle above 20 years: and to 
my owne Knowledge have been preſented ſome of them for 
the ſame; But becauſe there hach been no ſwainmot Court 
kept within that time, they have ſcaped the Laſh: theſe men 
were alſo imployed about Cutting down his Majeſti:s trees, 
and the chief Hewer appoynted by the Petveyor was as honeſt 
as the reſt, and being ſ@,they had fit opportunities to commit 
ſuch villames as are reported, and whereas the Officers as 
RegarJers and Keepers, are ſworne to endeavour to prevent 
all Waſtes Committed; the Keepers have been ſo much im- 
loyed about cutting down trees for their own profit, that they 
have not had time to look to the preventing the ſpoyles of others, 
and therefore care not or dare not accuſe others, being them- 
ſelves Guilty , and ſome of the Regardeis alſo doe more mind 
to buy Wood and timber for their one uſe and Profit, then 
they doe for his Majeſties intereſt and good ofthe Kingdome, 
in preventing Waſtes. committed, and this is not all the Evil 
doe to his Majeſties Woeds: for the. Borderers dwelling a- 
bout the Forreſt , taking notice of the Waſtes committed by 


Officers, take boldneſs to make likewiſe great ſpoules ,. and 
many 
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many of the ſaid Borderers have and do tothis Day incloſe his 
Majeſties Land,ſome one ors Acres ſome mote ſome leſs; In 
which Incloſures or encroachments are and have been ſometimes 
2,3 or 4 Oaks Growingzthe ſaid Land ſo incloſed is fenced with a 
dead Hedge the firſt year , and the Buſhes within the Plot Grub- 
bed up, and one of the Trees; Alſo the ſaid Land Delved and 
ſowed with Corn; the next year if no diſturbance h a Ditch 
is made about che incloſure, and the Land ſowed again with 


Corn, and another tree ſtocked up3 and ſo the work goeth on 
till all the trees are cut down, aud in ſome encroachments fruit 
trees have been Planted, and other Trees in hedge rowes : as al- 
ſo Houſes built of his Majefties Timber as if it were the Occupi- 
ers Inheritance, though but ſmall Plots of Land now, in compari- 
ſon of what hath been formetly , are taken in by way of In- 
chroachment. , 
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The Argument, 
Is this Buokis treated the Planting Foreſt Lands, and other waſt Lands , 
with Plants for Timber-trees ; 7 of all kinds of Earth Simple or Com- 
pound, Rich or Barren; and the manner and way of improving the ſame,, 
either by planting Seed or Sets for Timber-trees er Underwoods ; Like 
* Wiſe by draining or watering ſuch Lands that require the ſame : and 
Devenſtiring or Burning thoſe Lands grown over with Buſtes, Heath, 
Furres, Goſs, or ſuch likg : Alſo the way of 1 ng all the ſaid ſeveral 
forts of Earths by Lime, Marl, Mame, hag. © many ther ſuch like 
Improvements, likewiſe by Plowing, Delving, I renching, or Plow-trench- 
ing the ſaid Land, ane jewing ford for Corn or Graſs : and of ſeveral 
Obſervations and Directions therein. 


Ow tonfidering that his Majeſties Timber and 
Woods ſtanding and growing will not be a ſuffi- 
cient ſtock to mantain and keep in repaire the 
Royal Navy for any long continuance of time to 
come without a ſupply by new Planting thoſe waſt 

and vacant places that have no Trees or very few growing, I 

ſhall humbly offer my Judgment and Experience in this thing, and 

will lend my asſiſtance to the utmoſt of the ability God hath 
given me for the Planting and thus improving thein; And — 
| cauſe 
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cauſe his Majeſties forreſts and other Waſt Lands, do much differ 
in goodnel largeneſs, and alſo ſame of them are better re- 
eniſhed with Timber trees then others: and not knowing 
is Majeſties Pleaſure, Either what fotreſt or part of the foreſt or 
what quamity of Ground ſhall be Planted, I cannot ſet down 
the Proportion, But will ſuppoſe a Thouſand Acres. 
A skilfull Arboriſt will make choyc of ſuch a ſoil, where he 
may provide a ſtrong and ſufficient fence, before he will be at 
the — Planting; ln the firſt place then is to be conſi · 
dered, the making the tence about the Plott of Land before men- 
tioned, which was a Thouſand Acres; and although there be ma- 
ny Figures of Land I ſhall mention but one; for it is not my in- 
tent to multiply Words; Wie will ſuppoſe the thouſand acres 
to be a ſquare piece of Ground; The ſquare then of this Plot 
or parcel of Land is 400 Perch or Pole, Land meaſure, the 
Pole or Perch containing 16 foot and a half in length; for al- 
though there are divers 5 riſen ,/ grounded upon long 
cuſtom in many places, of the length ofa Perch, yet there is but 
one true Pearch by Statute appoynted for the Meaſuring Land, 
vhich is as before mentioned: but for Wood Meaſure or hedg- 
ing and dicbing there is 18 foot allowed to the Pole or Pearch; 
the Reaſons are becauſe Under Woods which are thus Meaſured 
for ſale, have in many places ſundry gals or void places, where- 
in groweth little or no Wood, and to ſupply theſe defects the 
Buyer Claimeth this ſupply by meaſure; What te make this 
fence of, is che next to be ccnſidered: and becauſe my great care 
and indeavonrs are for the preſervation of his Majeſties Timber 
therefore I would not have one tree cut down or felled for this 
urpoſe , although che Paling thereof would be a ſufficient fence 
but not ofa very long continuance; all fences therefore commonly 
are made of Wood, Brick, Stone, or Efrth as dry Wals, or 
Dicches , or Earth compounded, there are other fences as Motes 
or ditches of Water, where the ground is levell and ſpringy, 
or the Water broug t from ſome Spring o River, bur of all o- 
ther according to my ly.gement, the White thora Hedg is the 
| beſt. 
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beſt; for in $ or 9 years it will make the beſt fence both for height, 
to ſuccour the young Timber trees or Plants far trees z as alfo, 
for ſtrength to keep out all Enemies to the ſaid Plants, and al- 
though the Planting of this Thorn hedge is ſo well known to all 
Husbandmen, that there will not ſeem to need many words to 
Demonſtrate it, yet becauſe I intend to direct you hereafter to 
Plant Timber trees the ſame way, I ſhall take a little the more 
paines in it; I ſhall not nſe much curioſity in pleaſing every mans 
fancy in the making this fence z as how many Rows of Plants or 
ſetting them upright, or ſlope ways, or flatt, or the diſtance 
more or leſs , but ſhall. give you my particular opinion of it. 
Now to begin the work, the Ground being viewed, Propor- 
tioned and meaſured , that is to be Planted , We will ſuppoſe 
it as I ſaid before to be a ſquare piece of Land, and to contain 
a Thouſand acres, the ſquare then is 400 Perch; the whole Plot 
or the 4 ſquares contain 1600 perch about; which is the con- 
tent of the fence, but if the tence be meaſured by Wood, 
Hedge, or Ditch meaſure allowing 18 foot to the Perch, then the 
one angle or ſquare will contain but 366 Perch 12 foot, and the 
content of the whole fence by the ſaid Wood meaſure is 1466 
Perch 12 foot, the fence muſt be thus made; Firſt I would 
adviſe the Ditch to be 6 foot wide or broad at, Top, and 5 
foot deep ſlopewiſe, ſo that the breadth at the bottom or lo- 
er part of the Ditch be but 3 foot or there abouts, according 
as the ground is ſt ff and binding, or hollow light and looſs, for 
if it be alight ground, the bank muſt be more ſloping, or 
elſe it will founder and fall into the Ditch again, and the repai- 
ring thereof will be the increaſe of Charges; ln the next place, 
care is to be had in providing Plants, wherein you may pleaſe to 
take theſe obſervations following : Firſt that your Plants be 
not too great nor too {mall z for, there ate ſeverall opinions 
concerning both theſe ſizes ; The beſt ſize according unto my o- 
pinion , is to have them about the bigneſs of an ordinary Mang 
little finger; Secondly that you have them drawn or taken out 


of the Earth but a day or two before the Planting , if with cops 
venience 
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venience it may Be; the ſame day is better, for ele they is 


uſuall ro haye Plants gathered a Week or more before they are 
Planted, yet it is a great Evil and not co be approved of  Third- 
ly in drawing or taking your Plants out of the Earth, let not 
the Bark or Roots be broken or bruiſed , 4ly in — or 
preparing the Plants for Planting , my advice is, to cut off the 
top of the Plant above & inches from the ſtem of the Root, 
and let it be cut ſlope ways with a ſharpe Knife clean and hand- 
ſome, but cut not the Roots, except there be a ſuperfluous 
Root that was broken off from ſome other Root, or that is bru- 
ſed, broken, or pait of it dead, in (uch caſes you may; ſee the 
Chack or body ot the Plant be clean without ſhoots, And al- 
though ir hath been and is a cuſtom to cut and trim the Roots, 
yet it is not to be allowed of, becauſe every cut is a Wound 
and the more Wounds the greater danger; The Plants being 
thus Proyned , ' trimmed and fitted for Planting 3 after the firit 
Turf layd wich the graſsy fide downwards, and the upper part of 
the Turf or clod of Earth which was the lower, pared plain, near 
one third part of the thickneſs of the Turf, then lay on the 
Planrs ina rank or row containing in diſtance (or the diſtance be- 
tween the Plants wonld be) one foot of ground, and this Rank cr 
row of Plants tu extend to the end of the Angle or ſquare and [oof all 
the Squares In the laying of the Plants in the ground, mwſt be ob- 
ſerved theſe 3 Rules3 Firſtlet the Plants be layed ſlopeing or 
ſlope ways that the rop or head of the Plant may lye 4 or 5 In- 
ches higher than the Root, or the level of the lay of Earth, Se- 
condly let not the top or head of the Plant lye above 2 Inches out 
of the Earth, Thirdly let the ſlope fide that was cut lye downe- 
wards or ſide ways, thatthe wounded place may have the be- 
. nefic of the Sun, as alſo that the Water may not reſt upon it, 
for in Winter, the Water being frozen on the place cut will 
be a great annoyance unto it; and much Rain often dropping 
on the wound may penetrate the Pith, and cauſing hollownels 
may much endanger them: After the firſt Rank, Row, or Cheſs 
of the Thorn Plants laid or planted as aforeſaid, then there muſt 
| be 


, 
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making the ſeveral Bou 


be ol the beſt earth laid on the roots of the aid Plants, to the 
quantity of 6 or 7 inches deep; then a ſpadeful or ſ depth 
of ſuch earth as the ditch will afford, or elſe another curff on 
the good earth : this being performed, and, the ground prepa- 
red as was formerly directed, then lay, another row of Plants gf 
the ſame diſtance as the firſt, yet not over againſt them, but 
over againſt the middle ſpace between the firſt Plants Order 
this ſecond Row of Plants as the fuſt, and becauſe the Bank 
will be great, there being much earth to be caſt out of the ditch, 
there may be another Row or. Cheſs of Plants laid above the 
ſecond, over againſt the e dremeey the ſecond 
Row, ſtill obſerving the - diſtance of earth between and a- 
bove the Plants, as you did in the firſt and the ſecond Rows, 
then caſt or lay ſome of the beſt.carth the Ditch will afford, as 
aforeſaid,on the roots of this third and laſt Row: This, done, caſt 
up all the earth out of the Ditch on the laſt earth, waking the 
bank firm by clapping or beating the earth clgſe with the Spade, 
Upon this bank muſt be made à dead Hedg&pF#lo called becauſe 
it is made of dead wood, as Buſhes ot Frith, which is all forts 


of ſmall wood that are not, Thorns,: This Hedge is to ſhrowd 


or ſhelter the young Plants, as alſo to keep and.preſeive the 
Banck from being trodden 15 and. gliromn donn by Cattel. 
Now in planting this and all ſuch like Fences obſerve this rule ; 
mix not your white Thorn with any other Plant; for althougli 


it be and hath been a general Cuftom in Exgland, tg have ſe- 


veral ſorts of wood growing in Hedge: rows, yet it is my; opj- 
nion that they were not ſo planted ea da tha this 10and 
antiently being for the greateſt part qvergrown with Woods of 
all ſorts, which of late years have been, othgwiſe, improved and 
converted into Paſture and Tillage,: The e 2 the 
; eral Boungaties,os Incloſures, troybledinorchem- 
ſelyes to do them all anew, of any one Kjgd o L441, &hei 
grubbing where they ſtood convenient top-ſach ule, left ;zemain- 
ing not only the ſtems and roots of trees, but ſeveral whole 
trees young and old, which by Bay lopping or topping might 
* ſerve 
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ſerve tot'neceſfity *Repararionsy particularly Hedgeboor and 
Plowboot when occaſion ſhould ſerve, little valuing the ſub- 
ſtantialneſs of their Fences for the future, ſo they would ſerve 
the preſent neceſſity; for I did never yer (ee a ſuſficient ſtrong 
Fence of White thorn, which is the beſt of all if thus planted 
by it ſelf, where there were trees or any other kind of Plants 
growing or mixed with them; for trees will not admit of any 
kind ot thorns to grow up with them; and if there be ſo great 
an enmity between chorns themſelves, that the white and black 
will not thrive together, as if they naturally bore an antipathy 
to each other for their colours ſake 3 we ſhall not ſo much won- 
der f we more ſenſibly perceive it when they are intermingled 
with other kinds ; and that the white and bl:ck thorn do thus 
Ciſagree, hath been my obſervation for a long time, in ſeveral 
Hedge-rows where at firſt they were joyned, but when they 
came to gtow up, the white hath ſo over-maſtered the other, 
that they have pie decayed, and leaving a gap in the place 
where they formifly grew, have rendred the Hedge thin, full of 
bracks and inſufficient, Thus have you my Judgment for the 
making of a good ſerviceable and profitable Fence; for within 
10 or 11 years after the firſt ptanting, the thorns will be grown 
to that height and bigneſs, that cutting them cloſe near the 
ground, with part of the offal or ſtuff may be made a ſufficient 
dead Hedge, as before mentioned, on the bank of the ditch, 
to ſhrowd the fecond growth of the Thorns and Under-woods 
(ir being ſuppoſed the young Timber-trees will by that time 
be grown to the height and greatneſs, they will not want the 
Hedge to ſhelter them.) This firſt cutting of the thorn Hedge 
will-cauſe the next growth to come more thick, and make the 
Fence much more ſtrong than before; the overplus of the of- 
fal, which will be conſiderable; may be made into Bruſh Fagors 
good for Brewing, Baking, or be ſold or uſed to make ot mend 
other Fences. Now the ſecond eutting of the quick or thorn 
Hedge aforeſaid you may begin ſooner than the firſt, as wit hin 8 
or ꝙ years, if the Quick- ſets or Plants co well thrive, . which 


they 
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they will the better do, if you obſetve theſe tules following z 
Firſt, let the Plants be well weeded the firſt, ſecond and third. 
years after planting z Secondly, obſerve that they all grow alike, 
and where they tail plant new plants in the vacant places, 
which muſt be done berimes before the other plants grow too 
big; for in digging or opening the ground to ſet or put in the 
new plants, you may cut, break, or bruiſe the roots of the old, 
which is hurtful z or the roots of the old, being grown great 
and entred deep into the ground, will ſo draw the moiſture of 
the earth to them downwards below the reach of the roots of 
new younger plants, that they will thereby be in danger to be 
ſtarved, or by over topping them; beſides the keeping away 
the benefit of the Sun fiom them they will be ſubject to drop 
continually upon their cut or wound, and ſo quite deftroy. 
them: as for the planting of ſeveral ſorts of wood in Hedg-rows 
it is only for the benefit of the lops and ſhreading of the (aid 
trees, and regarding not the ſtrength and goodneſs of the Fence z 
tor although by plaſhing the boughes of trees, laying them a- 
long the hedge, or on the bank of the ditch, Deer and Horſe 
or ſuch like Cattel may be kept from leaping over; yet it is 
very weak to keep out Swine or ſmaller Cattel from creeping 
under; Firſt becauſe thoſe. boughes cannot be laid very cloſe, 
and ſecondly they have not prickles or thorns, whereby they 
may be a guard againſt ſuch an ene ny. And whereas i: is the 
opinion of many men, that planting trees in Hedge-rows doth 
ſave ground, accounting Hedge-rows waſt places 3; if ſuch men 
would but ſeriouſly conſider of theſe obſervations following, 
they would be of another mind; firſt, the trees planted in Hedg- 
rows being often ſhred and lopped cannot live the tenth part of 
the age of ttees other wates planted ; - ſecondly they hall 
not grow to that greatneſs either in body or boug}'s, as others 
do which come much ſhort of them as to the time of their 
growth; for a tree well planted ſhall be greater and larger every 
way in twenty years, than thoſe in Hedge-rows ſhall be in fifty 
Again, conſider the uicleſsneſsand loſs of ground on both ſides 
oft 
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of the trees along the Hedg-rows, for ſo far as the roots and 
boughs of the trees extend; the ground wilt not be good either 
for Corn or Graſs y for the Graſs, not having the benefit of the 
Sun, will be ſower, and of more uſe for purging than feeding 
Cattel; alſo the roots of the trees, which uſually extend as far 
under ground, as the boughs above will hinder and indanger the 
Plow; or being great, and growing low into the ground, will 
not only over-· maſter and oppreſs the roots of thorns by wind- 
ing about them, but by ſucking and drawing the fatneſs and moiſt- 
neſs of the earth which ſhould nouriſh , utterly ſtarve them 
and the boughs by over-topping will not only over-ſhade them, 
but with often dropping, as I ſaid before, 507 both Corn and 
Hedge, Now if Planters were but ſenſible of the loſs ſuſtain- 
ed by reaſon of bad Fences , and the ſmall profit of trees ſo 
planted (all things conſidered) they would ſoon alter their opi- 
nion; to give a reaſon for every particular obſervation would 
take me up too much paper and time; only take this general, of 
which I have made the experiment, and till any proof appear to 
the contrary, or more profitable way be found out, my deſite 
is that this may be allowed, Thus have you directions or the 
planting and making the beſt Fence : Now the charges cannot 
be certain by reaſon Plants are ſcarcer and dearer in ſome Coun- 
tries than others, as alſo the labour or hire of men; for in ſome 
Countries good Plants may be bought for two pence or three 
pence the hundred which will coſt in other places five pence or 
fix pence : alſo in ſome Countries a good labouring man will 
work at hedging or ditching for eight pence or ten pence the 
Summer day, and in other Countries not under twelve 
or fourteen pence the day; we ſhall therefore compute the char- 
ges indifferently between the higheſt and loweſt prices, allowing 
tor the Plants four pence the hundred, and for the Labowress 
twelve pence the day. | 
A Pole or Pearch then of Hedge or Ditch meaſure ill take 
up to plant it well 54 Plants; there being 3 Rows or Cheſs of 
Plants ſet or planted at a foot diſtance, and if ſo, then — 
angle 
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angle or ſquare of the 1000 acres formerly mentioned contain- 
ing 400 pearch, will after the ſame rule require 21603 Plants, 
which at four pence for each hundred cometh to three pound 
12 ſhillings, The four angles or whole ſquares will need or re- 
quire 864<6 Plants, there being ſix Plants abated for two of 
the fades or ſquares, they all at the ſame rate by the hundred a- 
mount to fourteen pounds eight ſhillings. And now for the 
Charges of the Workman : a good Labouring man may ditch 
and quick- ſer about the Spring or fall of the Leaf a ditch of fix 
foot broad and five foot deep; half a pearch in one day, allow- 
ing 18 foot to the Pole or-Pearch : A man alſo may make a 
good and ſubſtantial Hedge ſufficiently ſtaked three or four Rod 
in a day; ſo that he may cut, carry, or draw the Buſhes or Frith 
for the Hedge, and make the Ditch fix foot wide, and five foot 
deep, being planted with three Rows or Cheſs of Quickſet and 
a good dead hedge on the Bank, and ſufficiently finiſh the whole 
work, and pay the charges of the Plants for three ſhillings the 
Pole, ſtill ſuppoſing the Frith and Buſhes to benear at hand, and 
to be free except cutting and cartiage : Then the total charge of 
making the Fence about the thouſand acres at three ſhillings the 
Rod, the angles or ſquares containing 1600 Perch is 240 
Pounds beſides the Buſhes and Frith for Stakes, not doubting 
but that all his Majeſties Foreſts are well repleniſhed with Buthes 
and Frith; and that the ſame will be allowed gratis for ſo good 
a work, Now becauſe ſeveral Countries give divers names for 
one and the ſame thing, that you may the better underſtand 
what is meant by Frith, my meaning is, all ſmall lops or ſhread- 
ings of trees, as alſo all Under-woods, Thus having made pre- 
paration for the planting Timber-trees by preparing a ſufficient 
Fence for the ſhrowding and ſafety of the tender Plants, In the 
next place ve ſhall conſider of the Original of Grounds and Plants : 
The Eternal God hath been pleaſed to reveal many things unto us 
exceeding fenſe and reaſon; as the firſt production of the World, and 
the conſtitution of things inviſible; and by his exceeding wiſdom 
ſaw that his inviſible things might be expreſſed by viſible images, 


whercis 
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wherein his Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs might brrevealed; there- 
fore he proceeded in an order and manner proper to every creature, 
The firſt Principle of this viſible world was matter but * and 
dark, then ſecondly the Spirit of Liſe diffuſed throughout the whole 
matter made it begin to ſtir, and inſinuating it ſelf into all the parts, 
produced every Creature, introducing into every one its own form; 
and to the perfecting all things which are and have been made in the 
World, there was added Light which i the third Principle : this 
Light began preſently to diſplay its threefold Virtue of illuminating, 
moving it ſelf, and heating; from the brightneſs and motion of the 
Lieht was the difference of Nights and Dayes; the third ect of 
Light was from heat, which rarified and"purified the matter, but 
condenſed it on both ſides upward and downward, whence came the 
diviſion of the Elements, f that the waters above the Firmament, 
and the waters below, the Earth as thick dregs came together. The 
Earth being ſettled, God begins to fit and prepare it by the heat of 
the Celeſtial Light, which began to beget fat vaponrs on the Earth, 
whereinto the living ſpirit of the world inſinuating it felf, then be- 
gan Plants to grew up in varions forms, We (hall proceed to 
conſider of the Nature of Grounds in general, and alſo in parti- 
cular of pamen and fiuittul Earth: Grounds ate ſimple ot com- 
pounded, ſimple are Clays, Sands, or Gravels, compound where 
theſe Earths are mixed or all mixtures of earth: Clays, Sands 
or Gravel may be all good, and very fit to plant all manner of 
Trees in; aud likes iſe they may be all very evil and barten; for 
all Earth ſimple or compound doth participate with the Clime 
wherein it lieth, as hot or cold, moiſt or dry : And where the 
ground or earth participateth ot all the Elements equally, there 
it is the more fruitful : All grounds may be known as well by 
their ſeveral Characters as by the Clime or ſituation of the Con- 
tinent. Some grounds naturally produce Werds, as Mallows, 
Nettles, Docks, Hemlocks, or ſuch like, which generally grow 
in every good and fruitful ground; there is another ſort of 
ground that hath a different face or character, ſuch as beareth 
Dailies, Clover, Chatnock, Muſtardſeed, Rufhes, &c. this alſo 


may 
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may be a very good ground to plant in; but this is ever to be 
obſervedꝭ where weeds or graſs doth naturally grow ſtrong and 
big, that earth is undoubtedly moſt rich and fruitful : But al- 
though both theſe grounds may be good for Corn or Grafle, yet 
the Planter may be deceived by theſe outward faces and chara- 
Rers,if he ſearch not deeper into the Bowels of the earth ʒ for it is 
well known that many a Tree of gteat bulk and worth is and 
hath been ſeen to grow in a barren earth for Coin or Graſs; and 
on the contrary there are and have been ſeen many ſmall Trees 
of little worth growing in ſtrong grounds as to the outward ap- 
pearance, and thoſe ſmall trees of the age, or older than the other 
of greater bulky for that ground may be good for Corn and Grafs, 
or the planting of ſmall Fruit · trees, which hach but ſix or ſeven 
inches of good earth, or the cruſt of the earth but ſix or ſeven 
inches deep. Another character of barren earth is when you ſee 
inſtead of Graſs which would be green, rant, and thick, a pale 
thin ſmall graſs ſomething blewiſh, alſo much 'Mofs; or when the 
ground is covered with Heath, | Furrs, Whins; Cors, and ſuch 
like, theſe are apparent fignes of great barrenneſs, eſpecially if 
weeds or rubbiſh be ſmall z for as before is mentioned, what 
ever it be that (cumbers the ground, the greater and ranker it is, 
it argues the ticher ground. T hirdly, chere are othei barren 
grounds which may be ſo adjudged by the ſcite or cline where- 
in they lie; as when the ground is far remote ſrom the Sun or 
very near the borders of the ſea; for the ſtorms and ill vapours 
ariſing from thence poifon and ſtarve the earth; and ate deſtru- 
Qive to Plants and Trees; alſo when the ground lies mounta i- 
nous and high, and very ſtony and rocky; theſe ate ſigucs of bar. 
renneſs ; yet the ſtony and rotky grou: d ini lade good tarth un- 
der neath, ſothat the Rock be not an 18tire ftone. but hawe'tlefts and 
paſſages unto the earth is plant the Seed or Plints, and being o. ce 
planted and thriving, will in trait 0 ua wi att and pro- 
duct a Timber-tvee of ur great 4 and worth as hed groundt 
void of ſt ones. And this experience retts'ns alſo, that Trees of 
ſmall ſtrength in compariſon of the Oak, being planted near a 
E 


ſtone 
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ſtone Wall, the roots have ſoſwelled or increaſed, making their 
own way by reaſon of a hard Rock ſome depth under ground, 
which the roots could not enter, that they have lifted up the 
ſaid wall, & in few years thrown it to the ground, Fourthly, there 
is another character or figne of barrenne(s, which is to be adjadg - 
ed by the conſtitution of the ground: For it ij well known 0 
them that are not ignorant of the Conſtitution of the World, that 4 
Body is compoſed of all the Elements, Earth, Air, Fire, Water; 
and although all theſe Elements are ſimple Bodies of themſelves x 
yet in all Bodies elſe are all the Elements; for that Water doth eva- 
por ate into Air, and that Water i made again of Vapour, the Rain 
teac het h us : and that earth and water alſo is rarified may be ou 
ved by mary examples, and that fire the ſpirit infuſed working 
by heat in all bodies is not to be denyed ; by this you ſee, that the con- 
ſtitut ion of 4 Body participates of the four Elements, which is to 
fay qualities; hot, cold, moiſt, and dry But to return again from 
whence I digreſſed. The conſtitution of that ground where one 
of the four Elements doth moſt predominate is an apparent ſigne 
of barrenneſs, as when the grounds are either extremely cold 
and moiſt, or elſe hot and dry : Now theſe cold grounds are ge- 
nerally Clays, except ſuch as are ſubjeR to inundations of wa- 
tet or land Springs, which are all cold and may be unfruitful, 
Theſe cold — apr Clays, = by — outward face —— 
jadgement iven, general! uce Broom, Gorſe, Moſs 
—— 4 — ſuch re j —— reaſon of their onfuirful- 
neſs is, . firſt from their tough nature and bindingneſs, in the 
Winter the Pores are ſo cloſed that che rainor ſnow falling and 
melting cannot ſoak. into the earth farther or deeper than the 
pores are opened by the roots of Trees and Plants, or Corn and 
Graſs 5 wherefore lying at the roots it doth benum and chill 
them; and thereby. hindereth the growth, and indangers- the 
ſtock through an extteme moiſtneſs, and. every extreme is death 
or —— Secondly theſe barren earths will require much 
mae dung than better eatths, and yet not laſt half the time, for 
by. reaſon of the ſtiffneſs and badngnal of the Clay the ſoil 
cannot 
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cannot incorporate with it, ſo that both Corn and Weeds will 
ſoon draw away or ſpend the ſubſtance thereof, and that which 
remaineth good above will exhale, or if the ground ly ſteep, 
then the rain will waſh it away, Thirdly if the Spring or Sum- 
mer be very hot and dry, the natural toughneſs of the Clay doth 
ſo fetter and lock the roots or grain within the mould, that it 
will not give them liberty to ſprout, or if it doth, yet the cold 
after much rain will _ ſtarve the root, and make the 
ſtem utterly unable to bring forth profitable fruit, as I have for- 
merly declared: next unto the Clay is Marle and Chalk — 
they being derived from the Clay : Marle is of ſeveral colours 
25 are the Clayes and Sands; Chalk is only a kind of white 
Marle; for it was Marle before it was Chalk, and both of them 
earth or clay at firſt (only) became hardned and coloured by accidext, 
as ſtones are coagulated with water and fire, which we may well ob- 

erve in Bricks and earthen Pots ;, for here Art imitates Nature; 
4 alſo that t ay ect to Calcination, as Lime, Stones, Flints, 
and the lite; but becauſe Maile hath its original from the 
ings Iſhallleave it to be adjudged by the outward appearance, 
as the clay ground is; _— that there you will find no 
Broom and Gorlſe, or ſuch like weeds, for Marle is a great ene- 
my unto thoſe kind of incumbrances, As the barrenneſe of Clay 
grounds are known by the outward facts and characters, ſe ae are 
_ This earthis of — — — — the clay: thoſe Sands 
that lye upon mountainous places are generally barren, 
which may be perceived by the (mall, pale, moſly, — yellow- 
iſh graſs which they bear: other Sands that lye lower in wee 
moriſh Plains or .bottoms are generally of colour blackiſh, and 

roduce a long ſower unwholeſome graſs, but where the ground 
lech dryer, the earth or ſand will be very white or yellow, and 
produces a ſhort ſmall blewiſh moſſey graſs: the greateſt part 
of theſe unftuitful Sands are much ſubject to Heath, Fu 
Brakes and ſuch like, Now a great cauſe of the unfruicfulne 
of this barren ſandy grounds, is by reaſon of the porouſneſs or 
hollowneſs of the earth, as * ſaid belote; for although it — 

2 r 
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well manured with ſoil or dung, yet much rain or wet will waſh 
down the dung lower into the earth than the roots of the Corn 
or Graſs, which is the reaſon of Plow-trenching in ſandy Coun- 
tries, Now the manner and way of Plow-trenching, (having 
here mentioned it) and beciuſe we may have occaſion further 
to mention it in our after planting is as followeth : Firſt the Plow 
having caſt up the furrow, taking a good ſtitch (as they call it 
in husbandry,) after the Plow there tollows 12 or 14 men with 
ſpades, who delveor cig a ſpit or ſpade deep in the bottom of 
the turrow where the Plow bath gone, which they caſt or lay 
upon the earth or ridge which the Plow firſt threw up 3 then fol- 
lors the next turn of the Plow, but that which is then caſt up 
is thrown into the Trench, the men left to fill ic again: che men 
as before ſtil! follow the Plow, and dig or caſt up out of this 
ſecond furrow another ſpades depth of ſand or earth, which they 
caſt on the ſecond ridge of ſand that is thrown up by the Plow , 
and ſoa third and fourth ridge, the delvers following the Plow 
and the Plow-chem, during the dayes work; by which ydu may 
perceive that the upper earth or ſan4{is buried, and the under. 
moſt or freſh ſand laid uppermoſt : ſo likewiſe in delving, or 
more properly trenching, the ground is delved two ſpit deep, 
the ſecond ſpit or undermoſt earth is laid upon the firſt ſpit ot 
ſpadeful of earth. By this piece of Husbandry it is eafily to be 
underſtood that this barren ſandy ground, being hollow, looſe, and 
light, the fatneſs or ſubſtance that ſnould nouriſh the roots of 
the grain, is by much rain within two years time waſhed or ſunk 
ſo deep into the earth, that it will not ſerve for any other ſea- 
ſon or ſeed time without more ſoil or new trenching : And as 
much wet and rain is the cauſe of unftuitfulneſs of the hungry 
hollow barren ſands , ſo likewiſe is drought, for the eatth being 
looſe and ho low, the Sun by his heat doth draw up the moiſture 
and richneſs of the earth and ſoil which the Rain doth leave, 
A third ſort of ſimple ground being barren and unftuitſul, is 
the Gravel which is mixt with it, a hungry earth not much un- 
like the gritty looſe Sand: This dne lie high and moun- 


tainous, 
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tanous, then the outward face and character will appear as it 
did in the poor Sand and Clay, one cauſe of its barrenneſ is 
from cold, the Gravel wanting good earth to warm and nou- 
rifh that which ſhould grow in it: Alſo becauſe in time of 
Drought the Sun will ſcorch and burn up the fruit thereof, be 
it either Corn or Graſs, &c. And if this Gravelly ground lie low, 
then it is ſubject unto Land- ſprings, which within the Earth waſh 
away that ſubſtance and fatneſs from the Roots of corn and graſs, 
that ſhould be their nouriſhment , alſo much Rain doch like- 
wiſe waſh away the fatneſs and goodneſs of the Earth, by reaſon 
of the roundneſs and hollow looſeneſs of the ſtones 3 ſo, that 
what with the waters within the ground, and the Waters above, 
alſo the heat and ſcorching of the Sun, which doth dry up 
more eaſily its moiſture5 this kind of eatth muſt of neceſſity be 
unfruitful , neither is there any way to improve it but by ga- 
thering out the Stones, laying ſtore of good Earth and Soil in 
the room, and making draynes to carry away the Water: 1 
ſhall nor adviſe any to begin this piece of Husbandry, becauſe 
the Chatges will amount unto ſo much, and better Land may 
be putchaſed at a cheaper rate, Now, as by the outward face 
and character, and by the Clime and Conſtitution of all ſim- 
ple Grounds doth appear the Richneſs and Fruitfulneſs of the 
one; and the poorneſs and batrenneſs of the other, ſo likewiſe 
by the fame Rule, there may be judgment given of all Com- 
p-unded Grounds, or mixed Earths, as Sand, with Gravel, or 
Clay, or Loome, with Gravel or Sand, or other Earths, By 
this which hath been ſpoken-concerning the Nature of Grounds, 
either ſimple or compound, the Husbandman may have true 
Knowledge to order and dreſs his Ground, and by purging and 
cleanſing the ſame from rhoſe faults that hinder the increaſe, ex- 
pect a large and ample Crop of Corn or Graſs, - But yet the 
honeſt Arboriſt may be at a loſs in Planting of Timbetr-trees, 
if he go no deeper then the outward face of the Barth, for al- 
moſt every Piteber can ſpeak by experience in making of a 
Dich, that the cruſt or good earth many times doth lie but tvo 
or 
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or three inches deep, and the next Earth proves a hard hungry 
Gravel about a Spades depth more, the aext Spades depth, or 
under the Gravel, it may be ſhall riſe a cold barren Clay, and 
under that, 8 or 10 inches more, a good Loome or Sand; Alſo 
in rich Earths the Cruſt may lie 17 or 18 inches deep, and under 
that depth a hard Gravel, or Rock of Stone, Quarry of Slate, 
ar ſuch like; There being as many faces, or characters of good 
and bad earths under the ground, as above, or upon the Super- 
ficies, but this muſt be tryed by an inſtrument hereafter menti- 
oned, There are other-grounds thas have no cruft or good 
earth above, buy either a barren Sand, hungry Gravel, or cold 
Clay, and ſuch like, and yet within twelve inches depth have 
a very good Earth; And that there are ſeveral Vaines and ſorts 
of Earths, good and bad, of all theſe Qualities, he that diggeth 
Mines and Wells can averr: Alſo, That there are ſeveral Vaines 
of good and bad Earth upon the Grownd, Garaners and Plowmes 
can teſtaße; There are likewiſe ſeveral ſorts of ground that may 
be good fon. Corn and Graſs, or ſmall Fruit-Trees, and Buſbes, yet 
not good for the Planting of Timber-trees, Fitſt, ſuch Grounds 
that have a good cruſt or earth 1 2 or 14 inches deep, and under 


this good earth a cold wet Gravel, being full of Land-ſprings, 
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this and the like are — — >. Ga. Tim pow 
in, becauſe after the Rootes of the Trees. have paſſed down- 
wards deeper-then the good Earth, the young and tender 
ſnootes of the Root, that the ſap cauſes every year to ſpring 
forth, are by reaſon af the too much moiſture and cold water 
within the earth chilled and benummed, fo that they have not 
ſtrength to enter the earth underneath the Water, or if they do, 
the Water following alſo after, doth cantinually hinder them in 


their growih, and keep them from. thriving, and ſo conſequent- 
ly.the Tree, Secondly, ſuch grounds as have the ſame, or as 
good earth as before mentioned above, but underneath a Rock 


or. Quarry, extending many Yards or Rods, are alſo not _ 
or 
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for Planting Timber- trees, for after the rootes of the Trees 
have grown deeper into the earth then the cruſt or good earth 
as aforeſaid, and reacht unto the Rock, they cannot enter, and 
being only maintained by the upper Roots that ſpread along 

the cruſt of the earth, can never grow to any bulk, not havin 
ſufficient nouriſhment for all the Roots, and thereupon — 
ſarily want ſo much of their due growth; And a though ſuch 
Trees may thrive 50 or 60 years, yet as they grow in heighth 
and greatneſs, ſo much the more are they in danger of every 
Wind; becauſe thoſe Rootes that ſhould grow deep into the 
earth, not only to ſupport the Tree by nouriſhment, and ballance 
it by weight, but, as ſtrong Cordes, to bind it faſt unto the 
role are altogether hindred and diſappointed of their true uſe, 
by reaſon- ot their Rock or Quarry , alſo thoſe Rootes that 
touch the Rock, for want of entrance will in a ſhort time pe- 
riſh and decay, and not only to the hinderance of the growth, 
but ſhortning the life of the Tree: This ſtoppage, or decay ot 
the Root, may be diſcerned ſeveral wayes, fi:ſt, the middle 
Boughes that generally grow ſtreight upwards, and proceed 
from the heart, will decay at top, which may be-known by the 
falling of the Leate, Secondly, The Bark» will grow black, 
Thirdly, The Sap, which is as the Blood, having not its natu- 
ral courſe, by reaſon of the ſtoppage of the Root, will break 
out into Boyles, which are great Bunches in the Barke, Body 
and Limbes of the Tree; All which evils will hinder the 
rowth and increaſe of the Tree , and in time cauſe it to be 
low. Now, ſince it concernes every one that wi'l be at 
the Charges of Planting , to ſearch into the Bowels of the 
earth, and not to be ſatisfied, or truſt to the outward face there- 
of, There ſhould be provided for the ſame ule or pu poſe an 
Iron Augar, ſuch as is uſed for the ſearching after Mines or Mi- 
nerals : and although this way of ſearching or trying the good- 
neſs of the Earth under ground, will require labour and expen- 
ces, yet it will be of great concernment and fingular uſe ; 
there being · a vaſt difference between the Planting and Sowing 
ot 
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of Corn, and ſowing and planting Seed or Plants for Trees; 
for the Husbandman, in a years time after his Seed is ſown, may 
know the goodneſs of the ground, and amend the evils thereot; 
or forbear farther charges, and let it reſt for the feeding of 
Cattel; whereas the Planter muſt wait many years in expecta- 
tion to know the goodneſs of his ground, and only gueſs it at 
laſt, without any certainty, only by the growth, or thriving of 
the Trees Planted, 

Having briefly diſcourſed of unftuitful grounds, by reaſon of 
the Conſtitution and Clime, or ſcituation of the Countries 
wherein they lie, it will be needleſs to ſpeak of thoſe rich and 
fruitful Clayes in Buckinghamſhire, Leiceſterſhire, &c, and of the 
fruitful Sands in Surry, Middleſex and Suffolt; alſo thoſe rich 
and fruitful Gravels, and compounded or mixt Earths in Bark- 
ſhire and Hartfordſhire, with many other Shires: All theſe fruit- 
ful Soiles, if there be not thoſe hindrances in the Bowels of the 
earth formerly ſpoken of, will require no other charges. then only 
the choice of good Plants, and care in planting them: As 
for poor unfruitful Grounds having but a thin Cruſt, yet good 
earth at the depth of 18 or 20 inches, the Seed or Plants that 
are to be planted in ſuch grounds, are to be nouriſhed and main- 
tained until their Roots deſcend and reach unto that good 
earth, therefore not only choice Plants are to be provided, but 
alſo, good earth, thereinto to ſet or plant the Seed and Plants: 
But of this it is neceſſaiy that you have more particular CireRi- 
ons; There is therefore not any of thoſe Lands formerly ſpoken 
of, either fruitſul or barren, but may be very good tor plantin 
Timber-trecs, except theſe few following; Firſt, all Lands that 
lie near the kirts and borders of the Sea, tor the Miſts, Fogs and 
Winds that come thence will much indanger them, and hinder 
their thriving. Secondly, All high and dry Mountains, for 
they do not only want moiſtnels of Earth, but are infeſted by 
great Winds, which frequently blow in ſuch places, and are very 
hurtful; and although there are , and have been ſeen great 
Trees growing on high Hills, yet it is my opinion they were 
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not planted there by Man, but were the production of the 
earth, and an effect of the firſt Creation, Thirdly, All Lands 
that lie flat, and are ſubject to Inundations of Waters, for want 
of a Deſcent or Current to carry them off ſome other wav 
for although moift earth is good for Trees, yet too much moi- 
ſure, as Water, lying long on the ground, or at the rootes of 
Trees, is 8 if not Mortal. Fourthly, All Mooriſh 
wet grounds, for although there are, and have been many great 
Trees growing in ſuch grounds, yet very ſeldome an) ſound, 
well coloured, or long- liv d Timber- tree. Fifthly, All entire 
Chalke Grounds for ſuch grounds are cold and dry, and not good 
for Trees; but if there be a mixture of other Earth with them, 
then it may be good, Sixtgly, All grounds that are Rocky, 
or very Stony, either under, or above the Earth; for, although 
Trees may thrive in ſuch grounds, yet it will require much la- 
bour and charges, and 1am very dubious of any long thriving of 
Trees ſo planted, Now the Plort of ground that I ſhall make 
choice of! to Plant Timber-trees in, ſhould be low and plain, but 
ſomewhat aſcending towards the middle of the Plotr, that fo 
the Floods after Rain may tun clean away, yet ſlowly, not riſing 
higher, if poſſible, then may be convenient to water the 
whole from ſome ſpring or River, that in the ſummer, or drought 
it may be moiſtened, cooled, and refreſhed, and laid dry again at 
pleaſure; which would not only produce 'Graſs wonderfully, but 
make the Plants and Trees grow more in ſeven years, then they 
will in other grounds that have not theſe helpes and conveni- 
ences in 15 0:16 years, The Soil or Earth ſbould alſo be a 
rich and fruitful Clay, Being now provided of a Plot of Ground 
to Plant, and having oned the Fence, and computed the 
Charges, the next thing to be conſidered is the choice of ſeed 
and Plants; Seed is only the Image of the Plant or Tree gathered 
together into a very ſmall part of the Matter, Plants are the Pro- 
eution of Seed, for the aniverſal LING of Life was infuſed, er 
put into the matter of the World by that mow Herbariſt our Eternal 


God; and ſo inſinuating it [elf through all the parts thereof, intro- 
F auced 
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duces inta every Creature its own form, Now the Spirit of life con- 
tracted into this leſſer forme as aforeſaid, is the ſeed of all Crea- 
tu es, of what king ſoever they be, and whereby their ſeveral ſpecies 
are propagated in the World, Having now propounded it to my 
(elf, as the end of my diſcaurſe, by Planting Tumber trees to ſupply 
the Waſts that have been committed in His Majeſties Forreſts, and 
e ſhew how other pants of the Kingdom, which au are but of little 
aſe and profit unto the omnes, may be improued; I (hall in the: 
next place do ſomething in arder thereunto: But, . becauſe it 
would be tedious to run over all the ſeveral ſorts of Trees 
known to us in England, which upon occafion may. be made uſe 
of for Timber where no other. can be had; I ſhall confine my 
ſelf to four ſorts only, the Oake, the Elme, the Aſh, and the 
Beech; And he that can we'l Plant theſe, may likewiſe all other 
ſorts of Trees, whether of Pleaſure or Profit, and becauſe 
Seed, as I told you, is the Original of Plants, we ſhall begin 
with the ſowing of that; And to do it more effeQually, fol- 
low the courſe that it is to be ſoppoled every, cazefal Husband- 
man doth, beige he begineth to Plant his Ground, vis cleanſe; 
it of all incumbrances which may eithet hinder his Plow, or 
choak the Seed; as Buſhes, Stumps, or Rootes of Trees, which 
 pecormed by Cyubhingz bur, it Gl, Win Heath, or (ach 
like; then it will be nee: al for ſuch ground to be Hackt, or De- 
wooden "fo, called, becaule in that Cenpuy this work, or 
— kind of Husbandry is much uſed; And —_ hard Gravel, 
2 2 Duarry of Staue or. Rock b: within the reach of the Plow-fhare, it 
will be loſs fo, Plaw, an Sow, of Blamt ſuch Ground, with. Seed 
for Trees, byt, having. rye. knowledge , the nature" and con- 
ditiop , ile ground, it being 1h4: cleanſed of all Rubbiſh, and 
prepared read) for the Plow, we ſhall proceed in the. choice of our 
Seeds. And, as it argneth much weakneſs in 4j man to mant Seed 
at the ſeafe his Land ſhould, be ſeweg, ſais it unneceſſary expence 
10 Provide. much more then will ſerve the turne; for Seed is gene- 
rally dearer then that Corne of the ſame kind, which otherwiſe 
way be beter | ſpent in the Houſe; and, although it ought to be 
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of the kltaneſt and ſonndeſt Cory", yet the [maller if rather to be 
choſen then that which i very large; Now, to bring this homie to our 
purpoſe, of the fortſaid Timber-trees , there are but three uſual- 
ly produced by Seed, the Oike, Aſh, and Beech, for the Elme i re- 
nued from Age to Age by Slips, Shoots," or Suckers, which ſprout 
rom the Reotes, it being a general Rule, that thoſe Trees which 
bear little ſeed, or ſeed of ſmall uſe, the Slips and Suckers will 
grow ſooner, and thrive better then thoſe 7 Trees bearing Sted : 
1 can (peak it of my own knowledge, that the Chips of Elmes 
newly cut, and falling among long ranck Graſs , have in few 
years taken root, and grown up to a reaſonable _ , the reaſon 
thereof may be from the Oyley and glutinous ſubſtance, or be- 
cauſe the Spirit of a Plant or Tree us diſperſed throughout the 
whole body; and therefore however the matter may be vexed by 
Chipping, yet the Spirit contains it ſelf, and will remain in that 
{mall portion of the matter that is cut , rather then forſake it 
quite, or elſe Slips and Succors could not grew to ſo great Trees 
4s uſually they do; yet it is my opinion , that the Elme taken 
from Chips will net be long laſting, or grow to any greatneſs,be- 
cauſe there is but a viry ſmall portion of the matter in compa- 
riſon of that which is in Slips and Succors: Now the:e ought 
to be great care taken in the choice of your Seed for Trees , 
becauſe the defect of them is not ſo viſible as that of Corne, 
The Kernel of an Acorn may be Worm-eaten, or half rotten 
and periſhed, and yet the husk or ſhell whole and firm, as we 
ſee in Nuts; fo likewiſe will the Seed of Beech, vety few of 
them prove ſound and fit for our purpoſe z The Acorns which I 
would adviſe for Seed ſhould be of a middle fize, or ſomething 
better, and not of the largeſt z but very full and hard, and the 
husk or ſhell ſmooth and ſhining;and in the water thoſe that ſoon- 
eſt ſink are the beſt Seed: The Beechen Maſt, and the Aſhen 
Keyes would be of the largeſt ſize, plump, and full of Kernel, 
We fhall now conſider the Quantity of Seed to be ſer or ſow- 
ed, which muſt be proportioned to the ground that is to be 
planted, and the diſtance between the Plants. The neareſt 
a F 2 diſtance 
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diſtance that can be allowed to have good Plants, and moſt 
profitable to be afterwards tranſplanted, is 12 inches, or one foot; 
And, to ſave every man a labour in counting the quantity of 
Seed and Plants ro be Sowed and Planted, I have thought my 
Paines well beſtowed to do it here. 
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Tus have ſet down the manner and way 0 1 ing one Acre of land Statute 
meaſure, that is 16 foot and a half to the Pearch\ with Seed or Sets for 
Timber-trees and Underwods , at ſeveral diſtances, as from 1 ſoot to 4 
Pearch : Alſo the converting o the ſaid Weeds to ſeveral nſer, with the Char- 
Let and Prefit in performing the ſame, and ſeveral — in planting 
the ſaid , Alſo a Conjecture at the Growth and Age of Timbes 
trees , 43 Oaks that are now 'ffanding and grew; which [aid I vets may be 
probably concluded to be the Produttion 7. the Earth at the Creation of 
the World : together with Pre atory Directions by plowing and ſowing, 
with choice of Seed and s in erder to the 1 4 thouſand 


Acres. 
E ſhall proceed i in am otderly way, be- 
ginning with one Acre, and then ba- 
ving given ycu the Diſtance for 


Sowing, _y or Planting Seed 
and Plants 1 is Acre, will do the 
fame in 2 Thouſand: Aw Acre of Land — containerh 
160 ſquare: Perch, Rod or Pole, at 16 foot and a half to the 
Perch, which is 4840 yards, and at three foot to the yard is 
43560 foot; ſo that one Acre of Land will take up of Seed 


to Plant or. Set at the diſtance aforeſaid , being one foot, 
43560 
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43560 Acorns, Aſhen Keyes, or Beechen-Maft, or if planted 
with Plants, the Came\mumber of Plants: Now betauſe Sceds 
are not bought by Tale, but by Meaſure, I ſhall give you. alſo 
the number ot them by the _— containeth eight gab 
lens, and the gallon eiglit pints, cheſter-Meaſurez a Pint 
will hold or contain 100 of the greater ſort of Acorns: by this 
meaſure you will find 8:o Acofns in one Gallon, then in one 
t uſhel will be contained 6400, ſo that one Acre of Land, 
containing 43560 foot will require ſo many ſeed of Acoins as 
come to 6 Buſhels, 3 Pecks, 3 pints, halt pint and 10 Acorns , 
Alwayes obſerving what diſtance of Land is left between the 
outmeſt row of plants, and the fence or bounds of the Land 
planted , and for ſo many toot, or every foot left in diſtance, to 
deduct one feed or plant out of the Number given, and the ic- 
mainder will be your defire, | 
This firſt, or neareſt diſtance of ground between the plants, 
is only proper for the ſetting and ſowing ſeed fot Tranſplant- 
ing other Lands or plots of ground, which muſt be performed 
by drawing the middle or inmoſt plants, leaving the temainder 
tlinner, or at a greater diſtance; And this work would be done 
at 2 Or 3 years growth at the fartheſt, before the Roots touch, 
or are too much intangled, The, next diſtance in planting is 
three foot, or one yard, then have you in this Acre of ground 
containing 160 pearch, 4840 ſquare yards, and the me number 
of ſeeds or plants mult be provided as there are yards, which, 
if Acoins , come to in meaſure three pecks 40 Acorns; but 
ths diſtance is too near by one foot; howeverwe ſhall improve 
the ground to beſt advantage thus, ſuppoſe there be planted 
4800 Athen Keyes, or plants, and 40 Acorns or Oaken plants, 
the Oaken plants co be planted at 23 {oor diſtance, and that 
they all grow and thrive: The Aſhe may be cut at ten yeors 
2:owth, and ſold:tor: Hop:poles, worth 10 or 12, {billings the 
hundred; to he delivered n the Wood o: plece whete they were 
cut, then there will be 4800 poles, which is 48 hundred, and 
at 10 ſhillings the huncred, they come to 24 pounds; but, if 
| ſould 
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ſould for 12 ſhillings the hundred, it amounteth unto a8 pounds 
ſixtoen ſhillings, which is a- ſufficient allowance for one Acre of 
Lind, beſore omy worth 20 ſlillings yearly Rent, and will ſuffi- 
ciently defray all the charges in fencing and planting, 1 he 
Oakes ate to grow for Timber- trees, which within a hundred 
years will pay double the Purchaſeot the Land, The next, or 
ſecond growth of theſe Aſhen ſtacks: may be cut at g years; 
and, if they all chiiye, the Sap will put forth four or five ſhoots 
out of every ſtock, and from each ſtock may be choſen two 
Hop-poles,then there will be 9600 Poles in the Acre of ground, 
beſides the Offal Wood; the Poles being ſould at the loweſt 
ice aforeſaid , amount unto 48 pounds ; but, if ſould for 12 
thillings che hundred, then they will amount to 57 pounds 
12 ſhillings: A third felling, or cutting of this Aſhen- Wood 
may be at eight years end, and then the ſhoots w ll be ſo inctea- 
ſed, that you may cut three or four Poles from every ſtem or 
ſtock, we ſhall reckon of the leaſt number vhich is three; then 
have you from the 4800 Aſhen Plants 14400 Poles, which com- 
eth unto, at 10 ſhillings the hundred, 74 pounds; but, at twelve 
ſhillings the hundred, 86 pounds eiglit ſhillings, beſides that 
which is made of the Offal Wood, This is a-gallant improve- 
ment, it there were vent for many Acres of Land to be thus 
Planted. Now, by th next time of felling or cutting, the Oaken » 
plants will be grown to handſome Trees: Bur, it is to be ob- 
ſer ved, that: as the Oakes grow in greatneſs, they will hinder the 
thriving and growing of the Aſh, which is now become under- 
Wood, and the Rootes of the Aſhe w nding and twiſting 
about the Roots of the Oakes , will much hinder their 
growth,” and this is the evil of Planting at two near a diſtance: | 
A third diſtance: in Plant ing Timber · trees is one Perch; at this 
diſtance there may be made uſe at the Ground that lies between, 
either for Corn or Graſs: And if you intend to ſow Corne a- 
ter the Land is Plowed, Sowed and Harrowed, you may ſet the 
Seed, or Plants for Trees thus Atabhe diſtance before mention- 
ed plant four Seed or Plants fout foot diſtance from each other in 
a.. 
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a ſquare, then either about the ſquare-piece of Row abour 
every ſeed or plant you muſt fer up ſeveral ſticks, that the 
'Mower or Reaper at the time of harveſt do not cut off, break 


or bruiſe the young Plants; alſo, that the plants may be weed- 


ed, and the ground kept plain about them: Now, if you will 
not ſow the ground, but keep it for Hay, then there muſt be 
digged at the diſtance aforeſaid a Plot of 2 four foot 
ſquare, and in that Plot ſer or plant four ſeed. or Plants as 
— at each corner one; you may let all theſe plants grow 
nine or ten yeares, and about that time you may thus diſpoſe of 
them at your pleaſure; firſt, leave one of the beſt growing 
Plants in each Plot to be a Timber- tree, then cut down the 
other three and preſerve the ſtocks for under- wood, as before 
mentioned, or grub them up, that the Timber-trees may the 
better thrive; or, if you approve not of their ſo long growing 
together, you may draw, or pull up three of the four plants at 
three years — plant them in other grounds: At this 
diſtance and way of planting there will be planted in one Acre 
of ground 640 plants. Now all theſe plants that you appoint 
for Hop-poles, muſt be ſuch, as are moſt capable to produce 
choſe poles ; for Oake, Elme and Beech are not of uſe for poles, 
thereaſans ſhall be given when we ſpeak of planting Coppice, or 
Creves for under-wood ; Now of theſe 640 plants we will ſup- 
pole 600 of them to be Aſh, and 40 Oakes, theſe Oakes to 
planted at 33 foot diſtance, and to grow for Timber-trees, at 9 
or 10 years growth the Aſhes may be cut down; then have 
you 600 poles worth 12 ſhillings the hundred, and comes to 
3 pounds 12 ſhillings, but at fourteen ſhillings the hundred is 
tour pounds four ſhillings, The ſtocks of theſe Aſhes will live 
langer, and thrive better, alſo produce larger and more poles 
then it planted at the laſt diſtance mentioned, becauſe they 
have more ground to feed them, and the hindrance, by touch of 
the Root, will not be much prejudice for many years, by which 
meanes, at the ſecond ſeaſon for cutting, you may have 1200 
good Hop-poles,worth in the Wood or place of cutting — 
ings 
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ſhillings the hundred, which do come to 8 pounds 8 ſhillings , 
but at thenext or third ſeaſon of cutting the ſaid Aſhen ſtocks 
may produce 3600, which being ſold far 14 ſhillings the hun- 
dred amounts to 25 pounds 4 ſhillings, 

Now although the profit of this Acre by Poles doth not a- 
mount unto ſo much as the laſt planted at three foot diſtance, 
yet itis made up another way : Firſt we have in this laſt Acre 
the benefit of the ground for Corn and Graſs : Secondly the 
Trees and Under- wood will thrive better and grow greater in a 
ſhorter time than the other: more might be (aid, but this at 
preſent may ſuffice. And if you do not eſteem of or like the 
way of planting for Hop-poles or Under- wood thus amongſt 
the Timber-trees, but would have the benefit of the ground 
only for Corn and Graſs, then you cannot plant at a nearer di- 
ſtance than two Perch, which is 11 yards; and becanſe all 
grounds have not depth of earth alike z for the cruſt in ſome pla- 
ces will be 15 or 16 inches deep, and in other places of the ſame 
ground but 5 or 6 inches, and yet earth a greater depth , 
Therefore my advice in planting all Grounds at any great di- 
ſtance is, firſt to delve a Plot of land 4 foot ſquare, and let the 
4 angle points or corners of the ſquare lie North-eaſt , Notth- 
weſt, South-eaſt, and South-weſt ; that the Plants which are to 
be parted in thoſe Plots may have the benefit of the Sun all the 
day; this performed, then caſt up a ſmall trench or ditch a foot 
deep if there be ſo much good earth, and 18 inches wide; let 
all this earth be evenly laid on the Plot delved, che Clods hackt 
or cut ſmall, and the graſs and weeds gathered or weeded out; 
this done, ſet or plant one ſeed or plant about a foot from each 
point or corner of the ſquare Plot, and in the middle one, then 
you will have 5 Seeds or Plants in this Quadrat : Now at every 
30 foot diſtance throughout the acre of Land delve or caſt up 
ſuch a Plot of ground, ſo you will have 40 quadrats or ſquare 
plots in the whole, and leave a ſufficient diſtance of land between 
the outmoſt Rows and the Fence : The Seed or Sets planted in 

the whole ground are 200, which may all grow 3 or 4 years 
G chen 
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then leaving one of the beſt Plants of what kind of Timber- 
trees you pleaſe; pull or Eraw up all the reſt, which you may 
either ſell, give away, or plan: in other grounds z the remain- 
der will be 40. By this way or manner of planting you may 
make as much benefit of the Acre of Land within a ſmall mat-. 
ter, as if there were not a Tree growing in it; and theſe 40 Tim- 
ber · trees being all Oaks within a hundred and fiſty years may be 
worth 200 pounds, which is a good improvement, requiring no 
more charges than the firſt planting, and not loſing any benefit 
of the land: And if this quadrat or ſquare figure doth not like 
you, there may be digged or de ved ſo many Plots of ground as 
aforeſaid, round or circular, and the ditch caſt up as about the 
ſ(quares3 then plant or ſet the four Seeds or Plants equally about 
the Circle, and one in the middle, thefour Seeds or Plants poin- 
ting to the four quarters of the Wind, as hath been directed, 
The reaſon of this way of planting is to increaſe the mould or 
earth;for the Plants to put forth their ſhoots in; alſo the being 
incloſed will preſerve them from danger in time of Harveſt : you 
may ſet Beans in theſe plots of ground, but not too near the 
Plants; and if you ſow ſeed of the Furrs- buſh about the edges 
of the bank, The Furres will keep the Plants warm in the Win» 
ter, and preſerve them from being hurt by Cattel; and as the 
Plants or Trees increaſe the Furrs will decreaſe, or after the 
Plants are grown up out of the reach of Cartel, the Furrs may 
be cut, and ſo deſtroyed, if the right? ſeaſon of the year be 
obſerved. 

Now there is another way of planting not inferior to any of 
theſe formerly ſpoken of. We ſhall confider of the Acre of 
Land in length and breadth to be 40 perch long and 4 perch 
droad, the juſt content of an Acre at 16 foot and an halt to the 
pole or perch, The Plants to be provided for the planting this 
ground may be of all the ſorts of Timber-trees formerly. menti- 
oned; they ſhould be about the ſize of the Thorn plants, yet 
ſomething greater, but not bigger than an ordinary mans finger, 
The Plants being provided, you may begin to work thus; 4 
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the North, North-eaſt, or North-welt ſide of this Acreof Land 
make 2 Ditch 3 foot wide and 18 inches deep, the ſaid Ditch to 
extend to the farther ends of the plot, which is 40 Rod: After 
the firſt Turf is laid with the ſwarth or graſs fide downwards, 
the upper fide pared, chopped, and made even, and that the 
Plants are cut and crammed, lay them on as you were directed 
in planting the Thome hedge, only obſerving; to leave the 
trunk or body of theſe plants one inch longer than thoſe of the 
thorns - Alto the diſtance of ground between theſe plants muſt 
be 3 foot. After the Plants are laid in an even rank ot o 
with the ſlope or cut fide downwards, or fidewayes towards the 
South, and the head of the Plants lying ar leaſt 7 or 8 inches 
higher than the roots; then caſt or throw vp good ſtore of 
the beſt earth on the roots; afterwards all the earth which you. 
cleanſe out of the Ditch, ſpreading it all over the Plants plain and 
even: This bank is not to lye high as that of the Thorns, but 
level as other grounds: There is in this row or bank 220 Plants; 
now allowing 4 foot of ground that the firſt Plants and earth caſt 
up as aforeſaid doth cover. The ſecond Ditch muſt be begun 
five foot diſtance from the head of the firſt bank, which is 8 
foot from the beginning of the firſt Ditch. This ſecond Ditch 
or Row of Plahts will fall behind the firſt, and muſt be made 
and plant every way as the firſt, and after the ſecond a third, 
and ſo continue keeping the ſame diſtance till all the Plot be 
planted : Then have you in the Acre of Ground 8 Rows, and 
1760 Plants, The Trees that are thus planted will thrive and 
grow wonderfully , between the Ditches and Banks you may 
delve and ſow, or ſet Beans, Peaſe, or any other grain or corn: 
This Acte of ground may be improved by planting for Timber- 
trees and under- Woods for Hop-poles, as you have been for- 
merly directed. So much may ſerve for the improvement of 
one ſingle Acre, which. being too little a Plot to take up the 
whole induſtry of a Man, or my deſigne: 1 ſhall now take in a 
greater quantity of land, and proceed to a thouſand Acres, 
which 1 ac firſt intended. 
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The thouſand Acres then doth contain by the Rod, Pole, 
or Pearch, at 16 foot and a half to the Pole, 260000, which 
isin yards 4840000, and doth amount unto in feet, or by the 
ſo t 43560000 : Now according to every one of theſe three 
Numbers, only conſidering the diſtance between the Fence and 
outmoſt row of Plants, as before mentioned; muſt the quantity 
of ſeed be provided, becauſe you ſhall not to the :rou- 
ble in counting how many of theſe ſeeds a B by meaſure 
may contain, I ſhall give a particular account thereof , which 
take as followeth : The firſt number, the diſtance being Perches, 
will require 160000 acorns, which amounts to by meaſure, ac- 
cording to the former Rule in the one Acre given, 25 Buſhels , 
The ſecond number, according to the diſtance of yards, will re- 
quire 4840cco acorns, which comes to by meaſure 756 Buſhels 
one Peck: The third or laſt number being feet will require 

3560cco acorns, which will come to by meaſure 6806 Bu- 
2 one Peck : As for the other ſeed, which are Aſhen keyes 
and Beechen Maſt, they may be alſo meaſured by the Buſhel as 
the Acorns, firſt counting how many of each will go or will be 
contained inone pint or gallon : Having conſidered and com- 
puted what the charges both of ſeed and Plants will amount un- 
to, by knowing what quantity to provide, and how you may 
be furniſhed to ſerve your occafions. The ground being in good 
ſeaſon, and the time of the year anſwering thereunto, you may 
proceed thus: The chief Inſtruments which are uſeful for this. 
work of planting is che Plow and Spade; the Plow will diſpatch 
the greater quantity of ground in a day, but the other will make 
the beſt work; we ſhall compute the charges of both in his 
due place: There is no certain rule to be obſerved in plowing 
g; ound in all places alike; for according to the nature and cli- 
mats of Countries, where much heat or cold, moiſture or drought; 
as is the Earth or Air, ſo muſt the arboriſt alter his ſeaſon; 
ſtrong or ſtiff grounds will require great ſtrength of Cattel; alſo 
the ſeaſon muſt be early in the year: in other Countries where 
the earth is warmer, richer, and lighter,. the Plow need not be 
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of that ſtrength w ich the former ground did require, neicher 
will the labour of man or beaſt be ſo much; And, in ſuch 
Countreys the ſeaſon may be latter, yer nevertheleſs for all 
theſe Obſervations, he that hath much work to do muſt begin 
betimes, eſpecially if he hath not a ſufficient ſtrength of Men 
and Cartel! Now the Plowman ought to be very careful in 
the plowing of his ground, how he ſhall Jay his furrows, either 
high round and cloſe together, or low and flat; alſo what depth 
he ſhall plow them, to raiſe and gain the greateſt ſtore of mould, 
for that is very conſiderable in planting Trees. 

I ſhall not give particular direct ons or inſtruions in the Rules 
of Husbandry, as concerning che manner of Plowing. Sowing, 
and Harrowing all kind of Earths and Seed, and the ſeveral 
wayes of laying the Furrowes, as deep, or ſhallow, near together, 
or more open, and the Reaſons of each ſeveral way; as alſo 
the means of improving barren grounds by divers Manures or 
helpes, by freſh Eaiths, as ſand on clay, and clay on ſand, with ma- 
ny other mixtures of Earths; alſo Mareling, Limeing, Stable - 
Dung, Mud out of Ponds and Ditches, old Rags, and many 
mote ſorts, as alſo by grubbing, hacking, burning of Bite, or 
Devonſhireing, and the like; improving of Meadows and Pa- 
ſture by — watering, propagating Plants for Orchards 
and gardens, with the ſeveral wayes of griſting and ſetting flips 
and ſuccors, &c. Alſo ſowing, fetting, or planting ſeeds of all 
ſorts , and increaſing their production by ſeveral wayes of ſteep- 
ing or ſok ing in Brine, or other Liquors; alſo Reaping, _—_ 
Hedging, Delving, Houſing and Stacking Corn and Hay, The 
ſeaſons tor gathering and preſerving , or keeping all ſorts of 
grains, fruits and (ſeeds, with many more particulars z for it is 
not my intent to ſpeak any father ot Husbandry then will ſerve 
for this our preſent occaſion of Planting, 

The beſt time to _ Plowing for the planting Timber- 
trees, will be about the latter end of February, or the begining 
of March; if the Land require twice Plowing, which all Hey or 


Paſture-grounds do, for the ſwarth muſt be farſt broke, and corn 
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to pieces with the Harrowes, or elſe cut with Inſtruments for 
chat purpoſe, called Hacks, made of Iron; therefore there 
muſt be a ſecond plowing, which will, by raiſing up new earth, 
increaſe, and make good ſtore of mould again; and by this twice 
plowing, the Weeds and graſs will be withered and deſtroyed , 
which are great enemies to young plants, as we have formerly 
declared: Now, for the mznner of Plowing , ſuppoſing the 
Land to be very good earth for the purpoſe intended, and free 
from all Waters lying on the ground, & other incumbrancesʒ with 
a ſtrong Plow, the ſhare being of a good ſufficient length, and the 
Culter ſomewhat bending, Throw down your Furrows, but if the 
ground be ſubject to waters, either by ſprings or floods in much 
Rain, then you ſhall lay the furrowes more high, near, and cloſe 
together; and that every one of theſe Lands lie higheſt 
in the midſt, obſerving to turn the ſwarth inwards or downwards 
unto the Earth, that the Roots of the graſs and weeds may be 
ſcorched and dryed by the Sun and Wind, and fo withered and 
deſtroyed: Bur, if you will be at the charges, which is the beſt 
Husbandry, then with the Hackers formerly mentioned you 
ſhall hew an1 cut to pieces all the earth that was plowed up; 
alſo all Balkes that the Plow had efcaped, for by this work 
the weeds and graſs will ſooner. wither and decay, and make 
the mould finer, after the hacking you ſhall take a pair or two 
of ſtrong Iron Harrowes, and with them going over the 
ground break the Clods ſmaller: In the Month of Auguſt you 
thall begin to Plow over that ground again which formerly you 
had plowed, ſtill obſerving what quantity of Land you have to 
plow, and your own ſtrength of men and cattel, and accordingly 
you may begin ſooner or later; At this ſecond plowing let 
the Farrowes be made deeper and greater then at the fiſt, 
Nou, if the ground were a tiff Clay, or ſuch like, then it would 
require to be hacked again, which will thoroughly break che 
Clogs, and increaſe the mould, and by making the furrows 
great ard deep, raiſe up more Earth which had been untouch- 
ed before, This work being fin ſhed, yon may then ſow and 
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plant your ſeed, but before you begin, it muſt be conſidered 
what part of the Land is moſt moiſt and dry, alſo in what part 
is the beſt and deepeſt mould, and where it is moſt ſhallow 
and meaneſt; for you mult order and diſpoſe of your ſeed ac- 
cording to their feveral qualities, the Elme will requie the 
beſt and deepeſt. Mould, but beareth no Seec,, therefore 
muſt be planted by Plants or Setts: The Oake will requne a 
moiſt deep Earth, but will not thrive if the water lie long on 
the ground: The Aſhe will require amore dry kind of Earth, 
and will grow ia a ſhallower Mould 3 The Beech will grow and 
thrive in adryerAhallow and meaner earth then the Ach Ane fo 
h.ving conſidered of theſe particulars, and finding, youriground 
to have theſe ſeveral forts of Earths, you muſt plant, ſow, or 
ſer your ſeed and plants in chat part of the ground where they 
will beſt like or thrive: But, if th:re be no difference in the 
mold or earth, then you may mix your Seed, and Sowe it toge- 
ther; but if you ſet the ſeed, then there may be a Roof Oake, 
and a row of Aſhe, and another of Beech; or mix all of them in 
one Row as beſt pleaſeth you; and thus may all other ſeed or 
ſets be ſowed or Planted: The fitteſt time or ſeaſon of the year 
for ſowing or planting this ſeed for Trees, is, when it is full ripe, 
and falleth from the Trees, which is about the latter end of 
october: But, it maybe ſowed or ſer in other Moneths if well 
preſerved, In ſowing of your ſeed be careful you do not ſow . * 
too thick, for the thinner they are ſowed, the better they will 
thrivez one foot diſtance is the neareſt they ſhould be ſowed or 
ſet 3 it the plants come up cloſer then one foot, they muſt be 
. -drawn, orpull'd up the firſt or ſecond year at the fartheſt ; for 
thoſe Plants that are planted ar a foor diſtance, will be larger 
and bigger at three years growth then others which are planted 
thick-r will be at five, Secondly, if they grow at that thick- 
neſs longer then two years, the Roots will be ſo knit and intan- 
gled one within the other, that, in drawing ofithem you will 
break the Roots, they being tender, andſd ſpoil- the planes 
which otherwiſe might be of uſe for the — _ — 
ot the waſt places in the ſame ground; for it is ſuppoſed, _ 
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ſeed that was ſowed will not grow and thrive ; and if they come 
up at no nearer then a foot diſtance, yet there would be a ſuffici- 
ten quantity to ſpare for the planting other grounds, becauſe 
within the ſpace of one yard muſt two or three plants be pulled 
up about the time before-mentioned, that the reſt may thrive 
the better, and grow for uſe and profit, which they will not do 
at a nearer diſtance, Again, It plants grow thick any long 
time, they will indanger the whole Plot of Ground by 
ſtarving each other: The firſt year after planting it is nei- 
ther proper nor profitable to draw them up tor any uſe, be- 
cauſe the ſubſtance of the Kernels of the Seed will not be 
ſpent. in the Roots, therefore in drawing up ſuch plants they 
cannot thrive, becauſe they want part of the nouriſhment that 
ſhould increaſe their growth: Now, for my own part, I would 
not have them ſer or planted nearer then four foot in any great 
quantity of ground, but would the mean while have a Nurſery 
of one or two Acres or thereabouts, as there may be occaſion, 
where they might grow at a foot diſtance, but nigher, even 
there it would not be convenient; thoſe that plant chem nearer, 
or at even a foot diſtance, in any great quantity of ground, have 
but theſe two Reaſons 3 The firſt is, tor fear all that was ſer, 

lanted, or ſowed, ſhould not grow and thrive: Secondly, To 

ave Plants to ſtock other o- more ground: but, by this, they 
go about to make all grounds become Nurſeries, and never con- 
{ider, that the Land is thereby exceedingly impoveriſhed, But 
now briefly to anſwer both cheſe; To prevent miſcarriage in the 
growth of Plants, there muſt be great care tzken to provide good 
ſeed, & that it be well ſearched & picked from all that are defe- 
ctive : And for the other, a Nurſery of about two Acres will ſtock 
or plant a thouſand at a diſtance ſuthcient for Timber trees; be- 
ſides, there are many evils in ſowing or planting at too near a 
diſiance. ſome of which have been already declared; we ſhall 
only add two more: Fuſt, The Charge in Weeding will be 
hereby increaſed unneceſſarily; for, all Plants muſt be well 
weeded the three or four firſt years, and growing ſo near only 
with WeeJing-knives, or by hand; whereas at a farther di- 
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ſtance, 2 good labouring man with a Hacker formerly mentioned, 
will Weed or Clenſe above an Acre in 2 day, and make better 
work then ſeven Women, though they ply it never ſo hard. 
Secondly, At four ſoot diſtance , which I propounded, the 
ground may be delved five or ſix years; and between the Plants, 
Beans, Wheat, or any other kind of Grain may be ſet ot ſowed, 
only to prevent the danger of the Sikle or Hook; in time of 
Harveſt there muſt be three or four ſticks ſer up round the 
Plants, as we have told 2— before; And, if no Corne ſowed, 
there may be benefit made of the Graſs, for the Plants will re- 
quire no more Weeding then half a foot round, to doother- 
wiſe, is to be ar great charges and expences, and have little or 
no profit : It is not my deſign or intent to diſſwade any man 
from ſowing Seed for Trees, I only ſpeak my judgement as to 
the diſtance, Now,immediately after you have ſowfl your ſeed, 
take a pair, or as many as you can well ſpare, of very ſtrong 
long-tooth't Iron · Harrowes (for in ſome Countries they uſe on- 
ly Wooden ones) with ſufficient Men and Horſe to order them ; 
and ſo cover cloſe all the Seed, which you will the better do, by 
often going over the Ground, for by breaking the Clots the 
Mould will increaſe, and become both ſmall and more fit for 
that purpoſe : After the Harrower hath finiſhed his Work,then 
let four or five Women and Children, or more, as your Work 
may require ( for, as they are fitteſt for this Work, ſo they 

have leſs Wages then men go all over the ground with ſettin 

Sticks, and ſer, or put into the ground all the Seed they find ſti 
remaining above, and cover it cloſe; by which meanes it will 
be preſerved from Mice, Rookes, Crowes, and other Vermin; 
for it the holes be not cloſe covered, they will devour, and 
carry moſt of it away in a ſhort time; For, the Plowman can 
ſpeak by experience of ſeveral Hoards of Nuts, Beanes, Peaſe, 
corns , Beechen Maſt, and ſuch like, that have been caſt 
up, a Pint or two together in a hole in the ground, be- 
ſides many hoards found under the Roots, and in hollow Trees, 
 Haying Diſcourſed of Plowing and Sowing your Seed, we 
| H ſhall 
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ſhall now ſpeak a little of Planting z which may be divided in- 
to three parts; 

Firſt, Planting by Seed. 

Secondly, By Sets ; that is to ſay Sets from Seed, Suckers 
and Slips. 

Thirdly, Tranſplanting young Trees, 

Now a Plane is the production of Seed, and although all 
Trees do not beat ſeed, yet they came from Seed, which Seed is 
the Spirit of life, infuſed into the matter of the World, and was 

done the firſt day of the Creation, 

Of Plants there are in general but two ſorts, a Tree, and an 
Herbs yet the variety of them, according to their ſpecies, vir- 
tues and colours, is ſo great, that they can ſcarely be numbred, 
The ſpirit of a Plant is called Vegetable, which puts forth its 
Virtue in Nutrition, Augmentation, and Generation; for Plants 
being indued with an inward Vigour break out of the Earth, 
and ſpread themſelves in Plays, thence called Plants: A- 
gain, a Plant by its Roors and Tawes, or Fibres, ſucks in the 
Juice of the Earth; the Bole or Body attracting the ſame doth 
augment, or grow into a great Bulke or largideſs, ſending ir to 
the — — being there better concocted, out 
in Seed ; Plants grow upwards, becauſe the vapour included 
ſpreading it ſelf, tends upwards3 The Bark, Leaves and Shells 
are but as the Skin and Garments, ſerving to defend the body 
from the injury of hear and cold, 

But to proceed: The beſt ſort of Sets or Plants are ſuch as 
grow from Seed, if they be removed before the Body and Roots 
are grown too large, and that all the Roots may be taken up 
without bruiſing, 

The Second fort of Sets, and not much inferior, if there can 
be a good quantity of Root taken with them , are Suckers 
which grow out of the Roots and Tawes of Trees; thoſe that 
grew out of the Roots cannot be clean taken away without cut- 
ting the Roots of the Tree or Plant, which will both hurt the 
Tree, and do little er no good unto the Plant; ſuch as are grown 


Out 
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out of the Tawes may be taken away, and inlarged as you pleaſe 
with the Tawes and not hurt the Tree ,- theſe Suckers are the 
beſt, and will ſooneſt become great Trees - Slips are in uſe for 
want of other Sets, but are the worſt of all that have been men- 
tioned, becauſe they have but little Root, and that which is, Re- 
ceiving a main wound, will in ſhort time deſtroy the Tree; for, 
although it may 60 or 80 years, yet it cannot well thrive , 
for the Roots will be ſo that the Sap will be unable to put 
forth new of any ſtrength, in a long time; and every wind 
will indanger it, by looſning the Roots, or elſe it will be ſoon 
nipt with froſt or croughe, theſe Slips are alſo Seckers growing 
outof the lower part of the Tree, 

To apply all that hath been (aid ot plants and ſets, There 
is not one point more to be regarded then the choice of choſe 
that are good, the ground being well plowed: hackt and har- 
rowed, according to tormer The beſt time to tran- 
ſplanc, or remove y Trees, is at, or ſuddenly after the fall 
of the Leafe, about e Change of the Moon; (| at 
that time the Sap to be moſt quiet: The fall of the is 2 
Rule in all Countreys, though there be difference in its ha 
pening, as to the time of the year,as alſ9 in the time that is to 
accounted before and after ic ; In ſetting your ſecs or plants ſee 
that you have a ſpecial care not to go lower then the Cruſt of 
the earth; you may not fear to ſet them as deep as that will 
well allow: What is meant by Cruſt of the Earth hath been 
— declared; Lr 8 there it muſt be 
hel adding good Earth, otherwiſe ſuch grounds, or that 
nt of che ground incloſed will noe be de W .inq for, in 

ir R 


the Cruſt or good Earth, the Plants firſt ſhoot — 
and thence draw their Sap, which doth increaſe and ſtrengthen 
them to enter, and pierce farther into the Earth, in, in 


ſetting, let che mold be ſmall and moiſt, alſo ſhake the Plant 
eaſily too and fro, that the earth may run among: the Roots and 
Tewes, then put it cloſe, a little creading it with your foot to 
keep out the Air, which is very n afcer the plants — 

2 et, 
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ſer, if no Rain falls, they ſhould be watered now and then, which 
would make the Earth yeild ſap and nouriſhment, and cauſe the 
Roots to grow and ſpread abundantly ; Puddle-water would 
performe the Work excellently, were it not chargeable : All 
Parched and dry grounds that will not keep moiſture, are very 
hurtful for young Plants, becauſe every Plant hath a Body Pi- 
thy and porous, that the nouriſhing faculty of the earth may enter 
and paſs through, and feed all the partes; but, dry earth cannot 
paſs through the Tawes and pores of a plant, thaekre the moi- 
ſture of the earth only nouriſherh: There are ſeveral Opini- 
ons about removing Trees and plants , moſt- of them argued 
from the Riſing, Deſcending and pride of ſap ; ſome at the re- 
moving will mark the North-fide , and have the ſame (er ſo 
again. Others there are that yer do it as happily, obſerving no 
ſuch Rule at all: There are ſome that are of opinion, It is 
beſt to remove Trees and plants before the Fall of the Leafe, and 
ſay, That the Sap deſcending will make ſpeedy Roots: Again, 
there are others that ſay, It is good to remove in the begining 
of Summer - And, a laſt fort, that ſtrongly affirm, It is not 
good to Remove cill aftet the Fall; S Countries have ſe- 


veral Cuſtomes and 'Faſhions anſwerable to the ys wherein 


they live, we ſhall therefore leave every one to their own opi- 
nion. Vet it is not wiſdom for a man to-bind himſelf more 
ſtrictly to that or this Cuſtom , then Reaſon ſhall be his war- 
rant, 1 — 1 7 
Now, we have good experience, that it is dangerous to re- 
move when the Sap is not quiet, by Trees that are removed in 
the Summer, for they ſeldome live long, or, if they do live, they 
thtive not for the life of the youngeſt plant ſhall ſcarcely be 
ſaved; if removed in the pride of Sap; for, every remove gives 
a main check to the ſtirring ſap, ſtaying the courſe thereof in 
the Body of the plant; For, as the blood in a Man is alwayes in 
motion and circulating, although there be ſeveral kinds of that 
motion, as ſometimes very ſſow, coole and quiet, other times 
much ſtirring, and very hot, by reaſon of its ſwiftneſs, a 
0 
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the blood, which is the life, alters the uſual courſe, diſeaſes fol- 
tow ; And, if it be ſtopt, it ſoon grows cold, and, if univerfal- 
ly cold, Death follows. So likewiſe, Sap is the blood of the 
plant, and every removing in the pride of {ap is a great ſtay, or 
ſtoppage unto it; like blood- letting in the midſt of ſum ner, 
which is very dangerous, and never uſed bur in extremity, and 
often · imes proves mortal; As it hath been ſaid, That drought 
and cold are great enemies to Trees and plants, by ſtaying of 
the ſap: Therefore, in thoſe Countries that lie fartheſt from 
the ſun, and that are ſubje to cold Winds, the ſap doth not 

riſe, nor is in pride ſo ſoon as in other Countrys that lie more 
warme and moiſt : Alſo, in thoſe Countries that lie neareſt to 

the Sun, the ſap doth riſe, and is in pride ſooner then in any of 
the former, but doth not continue long, becauſe of the exceſ- 

ſive heate; by this you ſee, that one Country, Climate, or 

Continent is not a rule for others to go by; And, as heate, 

cold, moiſt and dry alter in ſeveral —— ſo they do likewiſe 

in any one of them: for, as is the ſeaſon of the year, either hot, 

cold, dry or moiſt, ſo alſo the ſap riſeth, and is in pride earlier or 

later, by that occaſton, in the ſame Country. 

There are many Men of opinion, That the ſap lies ſtill all 
the Winter in the Roots of Trees, and that towards the Spring 
it begins to ſtir, and after makes its appearance by Leaves, 
and Fruit, or ſeed alÞ the ſummer : Alſo, that the ſap riſeth and 
paſſeth upwards only between the barke and Wood, with ſeve- 
ral more Opinions: But, becauſe it is not mydeſign to Reſolve 
Queſtions, I forbear to mention any more at this time; The 
Sap, as it is the Blood and Life of the Tree, hath the Spirit of 
Seed included therein; and becauſe every body being compoſed 
of vapours is moved towards a greater Company of its Cona- 
turals, that vapour coming forth when the Seed is warmed tends 
upwards ; But, becauſe the matter of the Seed is fat and gluci-- 
nous, the vapour being infolded therein, carries it upwards with 
it; and a part thereof being turned into the notriſhment of the 
Plant ot Tree, as coyering of -Wounds, putting forth of — 
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and the growth of the Tree; the reſt being AI 
ther into a certain place uſually in the tops or boughs of 
Trees, makes or becomes Seed: e The ſap doth not paſs 
upward only between the Barke and the Wood, as ſome would 
have it, but alſo into and . the very ſubſtance of the 
Tree, both Bark and Wood and all: And as for the Sap reſting 
ig the Roots more then in other parts of the Tree, I cannot 
conſent unto it; for, if the compariſon of Blood with Sap will 
be allowed, then, as the blood in Mans body is alwayes in moti- 
on throughout the whole Body, and refts not after it hath circu- 
lated once only; but, as it hath been ſaid before, in its motion 
is ſometimes ſwift , other times ſlow, and very ſill and quiet, 
but, never at a ſtand except in great extremity , and that for a 
very ſmall time; Even ſo muſt it be granted to be imFrees . 
Now, to conclude this point; it is ſuppoſed by moſt men, that 
a ſmall time before the fall of the Leafe is the Stand, ſo 

or the turning of the Sap, or rather, that the Sap is cool 
quiet; for, it makes no ſtay , except by reaſon of extreame 
drought or cold, at which time there is ve y ſmall or little a 
pearance of life, therefore, becauſe we do not know when the 
Sap is quite turned, or turning, but by the fall of the Leafe, It 
is the way to begin removing then, as alſo toſowe, or 
Plant, and ſo you may continue all the Winter, except in Froſt 
and Snow; but, a Plant ſet about the fall of the ſhall be 
larger at three years growth, then that which is ſet the ſpring 
after ſhall be at four years; therefore the ſooner you ſet ot plant 
ig Winter the better. 


Now, in tranſplanting it is but curiofity and trouble to 
mark every Tree and Plant, to have the ſame fide ſtand to the 
ſun as was before; for every plant that — ht and well — 


ed ſhould ſtand free from ſhade, the row to over 
againſt the middle diſtance between the Trees of the fiſt row, 
and ſo throughout the ground, and all of chetn ſo plencee, that 
they bave the benefit of the ſun on all partes, as bath been for- 
merly directed: And, planting at fuſt — need not care, 
or 
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or fear which de ſtands either to the North or ſouth - Now, 
if you Plant your ground with ſets, let them be of ſeed if poſe 
fible, and not either of lips or ſuccors; to buy ſets is charge. 
ble, alſo they may be broken or bruiſed'in drawing out of th- 
ground, or carriage, if you truſt unto ſuch as either have not 
care, or skill in drawing them; therefore let the ſets be of your 
own, if poſſible : In choice of your ſers, let the Roots be ſound 
and many, for as they are in number and goodneſs, ſd will the 
boughes be: Laftly , if the tops be tall, or more ſpreading 
then the Roots, you may proyn them, and cut off the tops, for 
every wound given when a plant is young will recover firmly in 
4 ſhort time, as about fix years, yet there will be a hindrance 
in the growth of the Plant during that time; therefore conſi- 
dering all theſe particulars, it is good to have ſets of ſeed of 
your on, and at ſuch a diſtance as not to remove at all , for 
every temove is dangerous: Although ſome of theſe obſerya- 
tions have been formerly mentioned, and alſo are gene- 
rally known, yet are they but little put in practice; I am ſute 
it would quit coſt for all the pains and expences that ſhould be 
undergone in order to it. | 

Now, if you intend to Plant a Plot of Land for Under- 
Woods only, or young woods, for Houſe-boot or Plow-boot, c&c. 
and not let any of the Trees grow to be great Timber then as 
the Land is wet or dry, rich or poor, the cruſt deep or ſhallow, 
you muſt ſow, or ſet ſuch ſeed or Plants which will beſt thrive in 
thoſe places: and,although Coppices, Groves, or Under-woods 
conſiſt of all ſorts of Wood, as Oake, Aſhe, Elme, Beech, Ma- 
ple, Cheſnur, Birch, Aſp, Alder, Withey, Hornbeame, Haſle, 
Sicamore, Willow, aud many others; yet, of all theſe, we ſhall 
make choice but of ſix, the reſt being not conſiderable to an- 
ſwer the Charges this way in planting, which are Oake, Cheſ- 
nut, Aſhe, Withey, Haſlle and Alder; Now, to give ycu the 
reaſons of my choice, and why I look upon them as the beſt and 
moſt profitable, are theſe; 

Firſt, They are quicker of growth then any of the _ 
that 
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that I have omitted, for the Cheſnut, Alder, Aſh and Withey 
will be taller and greater at eight years growth then any of 
ere of the 

| Secondly, They will thrive in as many of t 
other will = as in much wet or moiſture; alſo in dry and 
ſhallow earth. 

Thirdly , They may be converted to ſuch uſes as will render 
them more vendible, and yield greater prices then the other; 
For now, ſuppoſe you have an Acre of ground to plant, and 
that there be in it all the ſorts of Earth before mentioned, then 
in the wetteſt part of the Land muſt you plant the Alder; This 
Tree is not friendly to Paſture or Meddow, becauſe the Root 
thereof is of ſuch a nature, that it draweth to it ſelf ſo much 
moiſture for its Nouriſhment, that the ground near it is good for 
no other uſe : the next that doth require a moiſt ground, al- 
though nor ſo wet as the Alder, is the Withey; the Aſhe and 
Haſle will gtow in the dryeſt part, and in the ſhalloweſt Earth 
the Oake and Cheſnut will require a good earth, and deeper® 
Cruſt then the laſt two; Thus have you the Nature, Quality, 
or Condition of the Plants, and where they beſt like te grow; 
But, it is to be underſtood, the Richer the Earth is, and the 
deeper the Cruſt, there they will beſt thrive, Now, becauſe 
this Acre is but a ſmall Plot, we will therefore Plant it to the 
utmoſt bounds: Thus the Land lying length and breadth, ſix- 
teen Perch long, and ten broad; the plants to be planted four 
foot one inch and a half one from the other, which is the one 
fourth of a Perch; At this diſtance there ſhould be a ſquare 
plot of ground delved or digged two foot ſquare, abou: half a 
foot from the end or point of the four Angles ſer a Seed or 
Plant, ſuch ſeed or Plants as will beſt thrive, according to for- 
mer directions; and, where the Cruſt is ſhallo.,, there ſhould be 
made a trench about the ſeveral ſquares a foot wide and deep, 
the Earth to be caſt upon the ſquare Plotto increaſe the Mould, 
the whole ground being thus Planted, you will have 2560 
ſquare plots, wherein is planted 10240 ſeed or plants; if they 


all 
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all thrive, then about three years after at the ſeaſon of the year 
for tranſplanting, one of the beſt of theſe 4 Plants in each or 
every ſquare plot which doth moſt thrive muſt be preſerved, 
and the other 3 drawn or puld up and diſpoſed of at pleaſure, ei- 
ther to be planted in other grounds, elſe ſold or beſtowed on 
your Neighbours, the Plant which is left muſt be removed and 
planted in the middle of the Plot; this performed you will have 
remaining 2560 Plants, And you are to take notice that the 
Alder and Withey is not planted by ſeed, but Sets or Plants; 
the Aſb, Cheſnut, Alder, and Withey will ſerve for Hop-poles : 
the Oak and Haſle is the ſloweſt and ſmalleſt of grow:h,and not 
uſeful for Poles, but for Hoops and Hurdles for Sheep-pens and 
ſuch like; the Cheſnut, Aſh, and Withey are likewiſe very good 
to make Hoops for wet and dry Cask, as Brewers, Crocers, Soap- 
boylers, and many more Trades: Now alſo all theſe will make 
many neceſſary Implements of Husbandry, as Ladders, Rails, 
Plow-ſtuff and handles for many Tools, beſides Firing ; the 
Cheſnur is ſpecial good Timber for Building, and many other 
uſes; alſo the Oak and Aſh, therefore there may be 20 of 
theſe preſerved to grow for great Trees, 

To make the greateſt profit of this Copice, Grove, or under - 
wood is to keep it clean from all Buſhes, Brambles, and other 
Woods, which it may be ſubjeR unto if any old roots of trees be 
in or near the 3 alfo if any ſeed, as Acorns, Aſhen keys, 
Beech-maſt, Slows, and ſuch like be brought in and ſcattered by 
Rooks and Crows among the long Graſs or Plants; elſe by ſquir- 
rels, field-Rats or Mice, and hid in the ground, or under roots of 
Trees or Plants; For if any of theſe ſeeds be ſaffered to grow, 
they will be Incumbrances, and much hinder thoſe that were 
rightly planted, Theſe things being obſerved, and that you 
keep the Plants clean by well weeding, about ten years after 
the planting, this Copice or Grove may be felled , and every 
fort of Wood converted to their proper uſes, as Hop-poles, 
Hoops, and other neceſſaries of Husbandry, which I hall have 
occaſion more particularly hereafter to mention, Now in fel- 

I 
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ling this Wood be ſure you cut it ſcnooth, and cloſe to the 
ground; and after the ſtuff is ſold and diſpoſed of, be careful 
to cleanſe the ground of all Chips, Sprays, and ſmall ſticks; 
alſo ſee that you make the Fence firm and ſtrong, that no Cattel 
get in. totread on, break, or bruiſe the ſtocks of the Plants; 
and when the ſap puts fotth new ſhoots, that they be not 
cropt ot bit, which doth not only hurt and ſpoyl the Crop for 

the next ſeaſon of cutting, but is very hurtfal unto the ſtocks: 

if you be careful to prevent theſe evils about 8 years after the 

bl cutting, you may cut again, and then will there be all ſorts 

of ſtuff tour ot ſiye for one that you had at firſt cutting; a- 

bout S years after this ſecond felling is may be cut again, and 

then the encreaſe will be 7 or 8 fold: Thus will your Wood 
increaſe unto a hundred years, although not in quantity, 

yet in goodneſs and greatneſs; {0 that this Acre of Land ſhall 

be worth 10 Acres of the beſt Wood land that is of its own 

growing, or at a_acaer diſtance, planted and cumbred with 

Buſhes or other Wood but little better. Now if you will plant 

an Acre of Land with Oak, Elme, Beech, and Aſh at a pearch 

diſtance, then may you have the benefit of the Land for other 

uſes.z and preſeyving the Plants in growing, about 40 years af- 

ter planting you may fell:or cut down the one half of the wood, 

raking the middle Free throughoge che gtound 3 ſome of them 

may: ſerve for ſmall Buildings, alſo for I.aths, others to make 

Axes for Carts, alſo fellows and ſpokes for W heels, Tree-nails 

for building Ships: The Elme ſtuff may be of uſe for Ships, 

alſo for the, Millwright, and to make Naves for Wheels it not 

too ſmall., the A for broad for Coopers ſet- work, 

great Veſlels and Fats for Brewers, Oars for Boats, uſeful pieces 

tor Plow and Cart, and many more neceſſary uſes, beſides Fire- 

mg : But if theſe Trees appointed to be cut down may grow 

30 or 50 yeats longer, than they may be converted to ſeveral 

uſes, beſides the laſt mentioned, as for the building ſmall Ships, 

Tree-nails-of all fizes, 'Planks,' Inch-boards, ter · boards, 

Qunters,Baubks, Trays, Diſhes, Trenchers; and ſuch like, 


Having 
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Having diſcourſed of ſowing, ſetting, and planting Seed and 
young Plants for Timber-trees and Under-woods in Copices, 
Groves or Spring Grounds ; we ſhall now proceed and give our 
advice for the tranſplanting Trees of greater age and growth, 
It is no certain rule to judge the age of 2 Timber-tree by its 
bulk or greatneſs of body, tor there are many hollow trers, and 
others not hollow, yet unſound, all of them much greater in 
the girt or body than ſound thriving trees, which are twice the 
age of thoſe great imperfeR trees, and worth five times the vi- 
lue : Again there are young trees called ſuckers, that grow 
out of the roots of older trees, which both hinder - their 
own and the others growth, becauſe the roots are not able to 
maintain both; ſo that a Plant well planted and thriving will 
be a greater tree and of better uſe and profit at 30 years growth 
than thoſe ſuckers will be at 50; but if ſuch — ta- 
ken oſſ in time, and planted, there would be a double proſit; 
for the tree from whence it was taken will the better thrive, 
and alſo the plant may grow to be a great tree. Thirdly, there 
are trees that grow out of or from among the roots of trees that 
have been cut down many years; the roots of theſe young trees 
being much twiſted about and entangled among the other al- 
though dead, yet as we have ſaid formerly, every touch either 
of bough or root is hurtful, therefore ſuch trees are much hin- 
dred in their growth and thriving : Alſo all trees that growin 
hedge-rows or thickets, what ever the wood be, as thorns or o- 
ther wood; ſuch trees cannot thrive or be long lived. Fourthly, 
ſome trees there are that grow and thrive for thirty or 40 years, 
and then are at a ſtand many years; after which time they 
thrive again, but generally decay and dye; the reafons are from 
ſome ſtoppage or obſtrutions within the earth which the roots 
of thoſe trees met with, as either ſome — Land Springs or 
Current of water under ground, ot hard hungry Gravel Rocks 
of ſtone, Quarreys of Slate, Chalk, and ſuch like, which the 
roots of thoſe trees did not reach unto until ſuch a time of 
growth, Now if the Current of _ alter its courſe, = — 
3 
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Rocks or Quarreys be not great, but that the roots grow beyond 
them, or 8 ugh {one cleft. then ſuch trees may — 
Although ĩt hath been ſaid that the age of a tree cannot be judg- 
ed by its bulk or greatneſs, yet of thoſe trees that have not been 
lopped or removed, you may know their age by reckoning from 
the root up to the top twig, every years growth being diſtin- 
guiſhed from other by a knot, if the tree be not above 20 
old; yet this is not a certain Rule for all trees, the knots of ſome 
of them being not eaſfly to be diſcerned, therefore their age is 
not certainly known but from the time they were firſt (er or 
lan ed; or if you plant with flips or ſuckers, you muſt reckon 
— the time the ſap firſt put forth ſhoots; for if yon tranſ- 
plant trees, and there being in the bark knots or boyls, they 
may be of 1 age, and yet ſmall of growth; as knotted Cat- 
tel being ſtatved at firſt, yet may live poſſibly, but not thrive: 
Now if you cannot know the age of the trees you ate to re- 
move, then let your choice be of ſuch as are ſtreight, ſmooth, 
and whoſe bark is well coloured without knots or boyls. Se- 
condly let the roots carry proportion with the body and boughs, 
that is round and ſpreading every way. Thicdly, let not the 
bole or body of the tree be above 8 or 10 inches about if poſ- 
ſible; for this ſiae or greatneſs will endanger life and growth 
but the hazard will be much more if they are of greater bulk, 
becauſe they muſt needs be tainted with deadly wounds either 
in the roots or top, or both, and after that are ſeldom or ne- 
yer good. This evil in removing may be diſcerned within few 
years, by the tree bearing a ſmall hungry leaf, alſo by the black- 
neſs of boughs and bark, Again, another danger in removing 
trees of ſuch an age and greatneſs is, that if they be not very 
well ſtaked, the winds by often ſhaking the body will looſen 
the roots, and break the young Taws or Fibres, which are not 
only the mouth as it were of the Root, whereby it ſucks and 
draws the moiſture or nouriſhment from the earth, but are as 
ſtrings or tyes growing farther imo the earth, faſtning the roots 
and ſo the Free; and theſe being broken will much binder the 
thriving, 
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chriving, if not endanger the life of ſuch Trees : Therefore all 
ſuch great Plants or young Trees tranſplanted are only uſeful fot 
ornament z as Walks and ſuch like, or Pollards ſo becauſe 
of the often poling or lopping of their heads; and uſually grow 
in Hedge-rows, or elle in Copices or other waſt places; tor of 
ſuch trees the tops may be cut off at pleaſure; and the bole ot 
body left at ſuch a height as may be convenient for the place 
and uſe of the ſaid trees, Although theſe trees may not grow 
to become ry" Timber, yet they may live bearing arms and 
boughs, uſeful for Plowboor, Houſeboot and Fireing many hun- 

— : And were it not for charges you mop fie theſe and 
ſach like uſes tranſplan or re nove gre ater Trees than thoſe laſt 
ſpoken of; the way and cuſtomt is to take up the whole Roots 
with the earth about them, and ſo ſet or plant them where 
there is a deep and good mould, for the roots and earth will fo 
ballance the body and top, that not any of the boughs will te- 
quire to be cut off, _y ſuch as are uſeleſs, which would be 
proyned berimes : And although trees of ſuch growth and great- 
neſs be removed, they may thrive and grow for Timber Trees, 
if thewaſt boughs be carefully taken off, and the wounds not 
too great, but recoverable, Many more Obſervations may be 
added, but theſe may ſufhkce. Now in the planting or tranſ- 
planting thoſe trees formerly mentioned there ought to be grea- 
ter care taken than in younger Plants, for there is greater dan- 
ger z alſo the growing and thriving of them is more uncertain, 
therefore we ſhall repeat over again ſome of our former Directi- 
ons: Firſt let the trench or hole you dig to ſet the Trees in 
be ſo large every way that the roots may lie at length and not 
be bruiſed or broken by bending or forcing into the place, 
Secondly, ſer ſuch trees in the deepeſt earth or cruſt, and ſo 
deep as the good earth reacheth, to prevent ſhaking by winds 3 
alſo let the flope ſide of the wound be towards the South, As 
for thoſe fond opinions of ſeveral men, that the roots of trees 
only grow and thrive in the cruſt of the earth as their Element, 


it is not denyed that the Earth is the Element for the roots — 
a 
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all Trees and Plants, as the Water for Fiſhy but as Waters 
have ſeveral diſtin& caſts, ſmells, colours, and operations; alſo 
ſeveral kind of Fiſh haunt, delight, and chrive in thoſe ſeveral 
Wers; as ſome in ſalt Seas, others in freſh Rivers, others in 
muddy Pools ar Ponds, as the Carp, Bream, Chevin; and o- 
thers in ſhallow ruaning gravelly ſtreams, as Trout, Roch, Dace, 
c. others in mud and holes in the earth, as Eels, Crawfiſh, 
Sec. others in Stony bottems under the water, as Lobſters, Oi- 
ſters, Crabs, &c. So likewiſe the Earth hath ſeveral diſtinct 
taſts, colours, ſmels, and operations; and alſo ſeveral kinds of 
Creatures living therein : And the Roots of Trees and Plants 
thrive and delight to grow in thoſe ſeveral ſorts of earth; and 
not only the Roots of ſeveral Trees, but of one and the ſame 
Tree, Wedo acknowledge that thoſe Roots which grow in 
the Cruſt of the Earth moſt nouriſh the Tree, by producing the 
greateſt quantity of ſap, and yet there are other Roots alſo that 
w downwards beneath the craft or good earth, through the 
everal earths, and are for ſpecial uſe, as tyes and ſtayes to keep 
it up, by binding it faſt unto the ground, as was ſaid before, 
and likewiſe tonouriſh and feed both body and boughs : Alſo 
thoſe Roots that run in the cruſt put forth other Roots down- 
wards deeper into the earth, for were it not ſo thoſe great 
and — that lift up their heads high into the Air 
could not ſtand. Thirdly, let the earth be moiſt and mellow, 
that ſo falling between the Roots it may the better hold them. 
Fourthly, in ſetting be ſure you ſhake the Tree eaſily, that the 
earth may fall and be diſperſed every where among the Roots, 
and often treading it as you caſt it on the Roots gently with one 
of your feet, holding the Tree upright with your hand, leaving 
no hollowneſs or vacant place for the wind to get in, which is 
— hurtful. Fifthly, let not your Plant or Tree be bound or 
tied to any Stake, or lean againſt any hold, but about 


Tree ſet four Stakes, let two of them be (er deep into the ground, 
the other two upon, or very little within the earth, that they 
may not reach the Roots of the trees; the 4 Stakes may ſtand 


ſeven 
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ſeven or eight inches ſrom the body of the tree, and would be 
four or five foot high above the ground, alſo braced above and 
below, about a foot from the top and bottom with braces to 
keep or joyn them faſt each to other; but if the Plants or 
young Trees be in danger of being barked by any Cattel, as 
Deer; Goats, Hares, Connies, or any other, then you muſt board 
it between the Stakes, or add more Stakes, ſetting them cloſe 
to the ground, but not drive them in: about the body of the 
Tree above and below, over againſt the braces there muſt be 
wound a good Wiſp, Role, or Rope of Hay,containing in thick- 
neſs-9 or 10 inches about: The Roles or Wisps of Hay reſt- 
ing or ſtaying on the ſtakes and braces will bear off the body of | 
the Tree from beating againſt them in every ſhake by wind from 
all parts or points from whence it doth blow, and ſo preſerve 
the bark from btuiſing or breaking, and alſo k eep the roots faft 
and free from ſhaking, Now conſidering all the trouble and 
charges about tranſplanting Trees of ſuch greatneſs, it is better 
to plant by young Sets, and beſt by ſeed, and not remove at 
all; for a Set or Plant ſo ſmall as a mans little finger, that doth 
thrive, in 20 or 30 years ſhall out grow and be greater in bulk 
and body than the greateſt Tree before ſpoken of, both being 
lanted at one and the ſame time, except thoſe laſt removed, — 
as aforeſaid, with the earth about the Roots, wot 
Although there have been ſufficient directions for the plant- 
ing of Timber trees, yet all theſe directions are of little worth, 
if after the trees are grown up you want s kill to keep and drefs 
them: for it is in a Tree as all things elſe, that they are ſubject 
preſeatly to degenerate without good ordering: There be many 
men covet to have abundance of trees in a {mall plot of ground 
that will not maintain a fourth part of them; for we may ſee 
by daily experience many Woods that ate ſo thick or over- 
grown with trees, where there ate 4 or 5 ſuckers growing out of 
the roots of one tree, and the whole Wood ſo growing, the 
tees being tall and (lender may ſo continue many hundred ytars 
and be of little worth: And at ths thickneſs neither Sun nor 
| Air 


= 
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Air, or Rain can profit, therefore neither themſelves nor any 
thing under or neat them can thrive, And beſides this great e- 
vil of ſuckers, which-not only draw out the heart of the tree 
from whence they grow, but alſo ſtarve themſelves; there are 
many unprofitable boughs which muſt be likewiſe taken away 
for all Ages and Countries conſent to pruining of trees, yet 
there are too many uns k il ful men that know not thoſe boughs 
which are to be cut off, or the time and ſeaſon when to take 
them away : Trees are very ſubject to make their ſhoots diſot- 
derly, and the greateſt trees, and thoſe which grow in the rich- 
eſt earth are the moſt ſubje to be over-loaden with waſtfull 
boughs and ſuckers, which draw che ſap from the boal or bo- 
dy, and hinder the thriving ; theſe being timely taken away, 
the ſtrength of all the ſap will go to the Bulk, having recovered 
and — — _ —.— — — will pat forth 8 
lo ight of profitable Timber, being great 
bulk and of — lating Now theſe ſuperfluous boughs are 
ſuch as grow low under the others, or the loweſt of all, called 
.water-boughs, which by the over ſhadowing of them that are 
above, a — their often dropping on them are much hindted 
and want ſufficient ſap to maintain them, and therefore are bet · 
ter taken away, A ſecond ſort of ſuckers are your Scyons, 
which grow 2 up from ſome lower part of the tree from 
pride of ſap ; theſe alſo receiving a great part of the ſap much 
Linder the thriving of the tree, and therefore may be ſpared as 
the water boughs, A third ſort are fretters, which are boughs, 
Arms, or branches growing ſo near together, that when the 
wind bloweth, they by their rubbing againſt each other wound 
their fellows, making galls and breeding cankers, that in a 
ſhort time will be incurable and indanger the whole tree, there- 


fore ſuch boughs muſt be taken away, for the longer they ſo 
grow, the worſe they will be, and more dangerous to be taken 
off, becauſe the wound will be ſo great that the bark will ſcarce» 
ly cover it again. Fourthly, in dreſſing Timber · trees, the chief 
care muſt be to maintain a long boal or body, which __ be 

0 thirty 
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30 foot high before the firſt Bough be put forth; this may be 
ap rr following him upward with continual Lopping 
his uader-growth and Water- boughes; and if he puts forth any 
bud in thoſe parts that were lopped, which the Sap may do the 
next ſpring, or ſummer after; then tub off thoſe Buds, or elſe 
Proyn them again before they ate grown too big; And, as the 
end and benefit of an Orchard is much and good Fiuir; fo the 
end and proſit in Planting Timber-trees is ſound, well- coloured, 
Long, Large and Durable Timber, which is only to be accom- 
pliſhed by careful Planting, good Ordering and Dreſſing your 
Trees in time, before the Armes and Boughes be grown too 

great, for whena Tree is young you may bring it to what forme 
you pleaſe, for ſeveral uſes in building Ships, as Beames, Rudder- 

pieces, Crooks, Knees, 'Wale-pieces, or any other; But, it will 
be needleſs to ſhape Trees for crooked Timber, for there will be 
enough for thoſe uſes without the help of Art from the natural 
production of the Earth, by reaſon of ſeveral hidden cauſes; 

ſince therefore the true ordering and dreſſing of timber-trees is 

ſo requiſite , and the — ſuperfluous Boughes very 

neceſlary, 1 ſhall add a few oblervations whereby you may the 

better perfect the work and know them. 

Firſt, There is no certain time of the year. for all Countryes 
to begin Proyning; for, as the Clime is where the Trees grow, 
and the ſeaſon of the year more or leſs temperate and mild, fo 
may you begin earlier or later: Froſt and Snow is no good ſez- 
ſon; any time may ſerve after the leafe is fallen till it ſhew again, 
if you obſerve the time of the Moon, which is about the 
change; the beſt ſeaſon is when the Sap is ready to ſtir, not 
when it is proudly ſtring, and, the older the Trees are, the ſoon- 
er you may begin, 

Secondly, The waſte Bonghes that you take away cut off 
ſmooth and cloſe to the Body or Arme, or any part of the Tree, 
ſtriking upwards, if-conveniently you can, and leaving no bunch, 
that the Sup may ſoon cover the knot, or wound, for, ſuch 
boughes which are not cut off cloſe to the body, the Batke can- 

K not 
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not in ſo good time cover the wound, but the heart of the knob 
which is left will ſlit or crack, and the winde and rain enterin 
in, will cauſe hollowneſs, which will ſoon decay that part; and, 
it many ſuch wounds, then untimely death of the Tree will fol- 
low, : 

This evil, of not cloſe cutting, or lopping, we have daily ex- 
perience of, for there are many thouſand Trees now decaying 
trom. that cauſe only, it being a general cuſtom in lopping 
Trees, to cut off Armes, Boughes or Branches, ſometimes two 
inches, ſometimes four or five, ſometimes more from the Body: 
Now, as there is mach danger to a Tree by ſmall boughes thus 
lopped, although but one time, much more is there in often 
cutting great Boughes, which make great wounds not to be co- 
yered or cured; therefore all ſhredding and lopping of Trees 
doth much hinder their growth and thriving, which maketh ſo 
many Dwarfs , Pollards , and ſuch like Shrubs, alſo ſo many 
May-pole-like-Trees, which are more fit for that thenany other 
ue, except it be a courſe Timber for the building Houſes, ma- 
king Poſtes and Rayles, or ſuch like; Theſe Trees may cum- 
ber the ground many hundred years, and their growth (ſcarcely 
be diſcerned: Now, it is no wonder to ſee ſo much deformity 
in great Woods and Fotreſts that lie fatt remote from the 
Owners, whoſe too much truſting to uns kilful and unfaithful 
Servants is the cauſe of ſo many evil Trees; Nay, even this we 
ſee in Orchards which are near at hand, and ordained for Plea- 
ſure as well as Profit; the ground is covered and cumbered 
with a company of skragged and crooked Hags , which never 
were, nor ever will be good; ſome runing up into the Skies, 
without form or fubſtance in Body or Boughes; others Dwart- 
like-trees, more Boughes then Body or Rootes 3 others like 


Hyd. opical Creatures, great in bulk, but weak in heart, drink- 


ivg in the moiſtneſs of the earth, which ſwells the Boale, but 
the boughes and branches are weak and fruitleſs: How many 
Moſs. over- grown- Tees are there? How many others Bar k- 
bond; Bark-Pil'd , Cancker'd, full of Galls and Freters? and 

many 
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many more evi's, which are cauſed either by the firſt plant ing, 
or want of ; or both; all which may be * by 2 
careful and skilful Gardner : Nor are theſe caſualties incident 
to an Orchard only, but all- other Woods, be they great or 
teſs, . 

Thirdly, If there be many Tops on one Tree, and that you 
would have it grow for long Timber, then may you take off all 
but the Principal Top, and follow him up by Lopping his un- 
der Boughes, as before directed: Bur, if you would not have 
the Tree grow high, but great in Bulke, and well ſpread u 
Bough n muſt you nip his top, or take it off 
Fourthly, If you find your Plants or Trees grow generalfy 
Rreight, and that thoſe few that are crooked prove nor uſeful, 
you may reforme them, or bring either their Body or Boughes to 
what forme you pleaſe if you begin betimes with them : Now 
the manner and way of performing this is better to be done then 
demonſtrated, becanſe the inſtrument that is to be impioyed 
muſt be framed and faſhioned anſwerable to the bent ot crobok- 
edneſs of the Timber you have occaſion ſo to altet. There 
are other obſervations about the Dreſſing or Proyning trees, 
theſe already ſpoken of being to be underſtood of young Plants 
not greater in body then a mans wriſt ; but the ſame Rules 
may be obſerved in older Trees, ſo that the Boughes that are to 
be cut off be not bigger then as aforeſaid, for there is no reſor- 
ming Trees that are greater without much skill and labour; 
and the wounds being great muſt have Plaiſters laid on them; 
As for Galls,' Cankers and Pretters I kn netter cure then 
to cut off the Bough as before mentioned: Thus 'confidering 
the great hazard; labour and charges you put your ſelf unto by 
— — great Trees, alſo by ſuffering the Woods of Trees 
that re already planted to grow out of order for want of timely 
dreſſing —— the beſt way to ptevent it for 
the future is to follow ſome of theſe directions I have offered , 
and not perſiſt in an error wilfully upoti no other ground then 
becauſe our Anceſtors have done fo defore : if your __ 2 0 

K 2 oſſy 
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4 in the year, 2664 blowa down by :Winds » containing thirteen 
Loadof W. be 


| 2 was girded or meaſured. about ive foot high from Wee 


Reus; for rhe beſt timber- trees bene alyayey 222 
uch Br de 


living and growing, which trecg by the opinion of woſt en 
are many huunred years old, and yet have nat lived a third part 


have 
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haye. grown to twice Le eros Ft greatneſz, and have lived, 
D yet ta come. It is my 
nion, that there are Oaks now R = ge growing which were 
— ny Plants growing from feed ot as 4 from the 
roots of trees the next Summer or S after, the Deluge; 
and I think I may 92 ſay ſome were luction 1 the 
euth, and grey by the Commang 810 fiſt 3 
not deſtroyed by the Flood: ws — be many real; ons 
for this my opinion: Firſt, Trees are an Ornament to the Earth, 
and are to the Earth as the hairs. of 2 mans head, whi wich- 
out poiſon, intemperance, of ſome. other NN e, will 
dure with the body,. Mans dayes are no . ſhortned by 
reaſon-of ſin; for before the Flood we rea Age of men to 
be above 900 years: and although. Adam by 15 tranſgreſſion 
was the cauſe of out Mortality, yet we have encreaſed the Curſe 
by evil Goyerament,,, AN become degenerate from the na- 
rural-Dieg.of dur fore-fachers.. The men, of thoſe, nary 
live, and increaſe in all laſt, idleneſs, | 1 0 and drun 55 
anſwerable to this wicked Age 3 no matvail then if t or 
millions of men die before they have lived the tenth part of 
— e Butan Oak is 2 plant of bea feeding 
y-95 from the beginaing, aria e of, aud ſubject to any 
kind of dredſiog, that ſhall be apply unt tz ,ngt f 8 
diſeaſes occaßoned by intemperance, as in Man; And althoug 
for Mans fins the Earth was curſed to bring briers and thorns, 
we do not, read zhat the lives of Vegetives were pare 
— but that fal Plant according to the ſp 
e the good wil ang — * 
time fit inted at the Creation: not linmed lie 
had not been b labſect to mortality 3 it S therefore reſolved | up- 
on good teaſon, that Trees may live during the world, or un- 
till the diſſdlution of all things here below, not, goming under 
Mans tranſgreſſion; forif Man, whoſe body isn in 3 man- 
her byr tendet rottennels, hath lived abgve 990. years, much 


more may the Oak live many thouſand, "Bur ſecom = all 
ancient 


— — — 
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ancient Hiſtory we read that the greateſt part of England was 
much ke ron with Woods, and it is well known that theſe 


Woods have been cut down and deftroyed in all Ages, and are 
waſting to this day: But we do not read of planting any, ex- 
cept in theſe latter dayes by Gentlemen for their private occa- 
ſions: His Majeſties Forreſts, which are the ancient Woods 
and Woodland in England, have not been planted, nor ever 
were by Man; neither do we find that the oldeſt trees die and 
young grow up in their room, nor that decayed trees are cut 
down except ſome few for Firing, but the beſt and ſoundeſt 
trees, as hath been ſaid before; or that ſuch old like decayed 
trees are the oldeft ttees; and are ſo decayed by reaſon of "ge, 
but chiefly by being often lopped, ſhredded,chipr and cur, eit 

boughs or roots, or by other accidents, as being overwhelmed 
and opprefſed by buſhes or other trees growing too near them 
ot otherlike, which may ſhotten the life of the ſoundeſt trees, 
beſides other incumbrances under ground, as Land- ſpriags, 
Water- courſes, Rocks of Stone or Slate, which they meet 
with in their (ubterranous paſſage. Thirdly, there ate trees 
which are and have been ancient Boundary trees, or Land- 
marks many hundred years, which now are and have been by 
rhememory of the oldeſt men living growing like trees. Fourth- 
ly. it harh 5580 my obſervation in travelling abtoad, ehat great 
Woods; or Woods of great I imber- trees have been ſo environ- 
ed with Bogs or mooriſh ground, that not any Engin, Cart ot 
Wagon could paſs; neither hath it been known that any of 
® _ - trees hive been _ or cut down : Other Woods 
| ett containing many miles very rocky, and they ſo hi 

and rugged, that not any Cart or Wa * — — 
places, and yet both theſe grounds abounding with trees of 
3 ; alfo other parts of the Country have been general- 
ly full of Wood and Timber- trees, and not much peopled, not 
ever was : Neither is there any Cart, Wagon, or other Engin 
thereabour in uſe to convey z way Timber: And the Wood 
and Timber generally uſed is young trees, with which = 

buil 
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build theit Cabbins, Booths or Houſes, being but of one ſtory, 
framed in the Woods, and drawn to —— they 
make uſe of them, being made faſt on both ſides ot, a horſe, 
or elſe carried on mens backs - I have travelled through a great 
part of theſe Woods, and as I well remember, the greateſt 
part or quantity of the dead trees I then {aw were ſuch as the 
wind blew down, many of them lying done on the ground 
for want of uſe, the Country deing full; and others that were 
ſtanding, but dead, I found were for the moſt part young trees, 
which did either grow out of theroots of greater trees, or from 
ſeed falling in long graſs, and ſo growing altogether kindred 
the —— of each other, and ſhottned their lives. I do not 
know any Hiſtory that ment ions either. the planting, felling, or 
cutting any of theſe. Woods, nor the oldeſt man then living in 
thoſe parts could inform me, Fifthly, of my own knowledge in 
Lancaſhire, Shropſhire, and other parts, there are many Firre- trees 
taken out of the ground, ſome of them 2 or 3 yards withio the 
ground, and by all probability they have lien there ever ſince 
the Flood; for no Hiſtory, nor any Leaſe Conveyance or Deed 
in writing doth mention any ſuch trees growing in thoſe parts: 

alſo they are found near the fea in mooriſh places, which is not a 
4 place for the Firr to grow in: there have been many years 

nce and of late ſeveral diicoveries of the ſaid trees being found 

whole Bodies and Roots, and the Timber very ſound : Nowif 
ſuch trees have dured ſound ſo long after death, much longer 

might they have lived if they had had the benefit of the earths: 
moiſture in their Roots only, There may be ſeveral reaſons far 

that which hath been ſaid of the Fine- trees, I ſhall but mention 

one: At the Deluge the Waters continuing many Moneths: 
on the earth did much ſoften and mellow the ground, and at the 
time appointed by the Command of God the waters were return» 
ed into their Channels by a ſtrong wind, as in Gen. 8. verſe 1. 

which (aid wind, after the waters were ſomething aſſwaged, did 

blow down ſeveral trees: The Firre being tall, and the Rcots 


running ſhallow within the eath, were the ſooner blown down, 
and. 
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and left floting on the water by teaſon of their porouſneſs and 

likeneſs,” Now whed the Waters were totally aſſiaged, where 

e laſt winds left them, there thoſe trees ſank into the Mud, 

and every Tyde from the Sea caſting up earth or land did cover 

them; ind the Sea in after time falling off or leaving thoſe 

ſhores; that earth became dry, and produced graſs, mols, weeds 

and ſuch like, which did grow over and hide thoſe trees untill 

ſuch-rime that this Kingdom became more peopled, and then 

theſe trees were diſcovered as aforeſaid : Many more proofs 

there are which much ſtrengthens my beliet in that which hath 

been ſaid concerning the age of an Oak : But thus have we in 

a plain way and experimental, given helps and directions for the 

— Timber trees: many more obſerVations might have 

been added _ _ of ** and arm J — 5 _ 

of planting, plowing, delving, ſowing, and ſetting; the diffe- 

— of dreſſing and . alſo the ſeveral ſorts of 

Timber — befides thoſe before mentioned; all ſort of Un- 

| derwoods with their names and characters: But they being out 

of my Road at this time, I ſhall — to my buſineſs, and in 

the next place give an account of the charges and profit in plant- 

ing a thouſand Acres of Land. Now the beſt Figure for this 

Plot of Land for profit and pleaſure is a Quadrat or four ſquare 

of equal angle, becauſe it encloſeth a greater quantity of Land 

my with leſs charges then you can do in any other Figute; alſo the 
3 2 Plants may be planted uniformly and in order: To perform this 
there muſt be provided two Chains made of Wyer, each of them 
containing 22 yards, which is 4 pearch, the breadthof an acre 
of Land, as it is uſually meaſured ; for 40 pearch long and 4 
broad is an Acre; but it Woodland meaſure, then the Chains 
muſt be 24 yards in length; one of the ſaid Chains muſt be di- 
vided into 16 parts by 15 braſs Rings, ſuch as are uſed about 
Curtains, the ſaid Rings to hang looſe in that part of the wyer 
that joyns the links together; this performed the diſtance be- 
tween the Rings will be one fourth of a pearch which is of Land 
meaſure 4 foot 1: inch, but of Wood meaſure 4 foot 6 inches, 


A 
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At each end of this Chain would be an iron wyer Ring 2 or 3 
times the compaſs ot the braſs Rings With this Chain all 
ſeed or plants which are to be ſer at one pearch, two pearch, 
three pearch, four pearch, half a pearch, and one fourth part 
of a pearch diſtance, may be orderly and ſpeedily ſer or plant- 
ed ; and that you may readily —— between the parts of 
the Chain, at the one fourth part of a pearch muſt be a ſingle 
Ring, at the half of the pearch 2 Rings, at one pearch diftance 
3 Rings, and at the middle of the Chain, which is 2 Peatch, 4 
Rings: but to plant at theſe diſtances = may alſo make uſe 
of a ſtreight Pole containing one pearch in length, and divided 
into four parts. The ſecond Chain muſt be divided into yards 
and feet by braſs Rings, as in the firſt Chain; it will require 63 
Rings, being the diſtance of ſeet; and at every third foot, begig- 
ning at one end of the Chain, add one Ring more , there will 
then be two Rings, which is the diſtance of yards: this being 
finiſhed, the ſingle Rings diſtinguiſn the feet, and the double the 
yards, the Chain containing in length 66 foot and 22 yards; 
but if wood meaſure, then the length of the Chain will be 72 
foot and 24 yards : with theſe two Chains you may plant Seed 
and Sets at all the diſtances mentioned in the Book, Now if 
you will not be at the charges to provide Chains, then may 
you make uſe of {mall Cords or Lines; and inſtead of Rings 
there may be knots with ſeveral coloured raggs at all the diſtan- 
ces before mentioned; and if theſe Chains or Lines be not of 
a ſufficient length ro diſpatch much work, then may you leng- 
then them according to your uſe or pleaſure, 


EN. 
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| The Argument. $ 

Yon have Direftions to plant a thouſand Acres of Land, Woodland maaſurt, 
18 foot to the Pearch, with Seed and Sets for Timber-trees and Under: 
woods at the ſeveral diſt ances before mentioned; and that is from one foot 
ro four Pearch. Alſo here is ſet down the particular and total accounts 
of the Charges and Profit of planting the ſaid Land by plowing or delving, 
and ſowing or ſetting the ſame with Seed, or Sets : As alſo. of converting 
the ſaid Woods to ſeveral wſer. | 


E have formerly diſcourſed of the” 
knowledge of ſeveral ſorts of Land by 
their Characters and Conſtitutions; 

alſo of the Clime or Continene where- 

122 in they lie, and how you ſhall make 

choice of Land for planting Trees; the choice of ſeed and plants; 

the ſeaſons for plowing, ſowing, and ſetting; — 


trees of - great growth, with the ſeveral Diſtances of ground 
between the Plants, and the Improvement of one Acre of Land 
ſeveral wayes; and to plant with Seed and Sets for Timber- 
tees and Under-woods z therefore ſhall not trouble you with 

repetitions, but proceed. 
Suppoſe therefore the thouſand Acres of Land before men- 
tioned, 
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tioned to be totally planted, extending to the outmoſt bounds 
as it was meaſured without the Fence, it contains 160000 


pearch at 18 foot to thepearch, In the planting this ground 
we ſhall mention only 5 ſeveral diſtances betweea the Plants, 


I, Diſt. The firſt and neareſt ſhall be one foot: at this di- 
ſtance you are only to plant ſeed for the procuring Plants to 
tranſplant other Lands : we ſhall ſuppoſe this thouſand Acres 
alſo to be a ſtrong rich earth 3 and every way qualified for the 
planting all ſorts of Timber-trees : This Plot of. Land then 
contains 400 pearch ſquare, or 72co foot, but will require 
7201 Rows of ſeed or plants, and the whole ground will take 
up 51854401 ſingle ſeed or plants. 

Now if you will plant at this diſtance with ſeed for preſent 
uſe and profit, my advice is to plant only theſe three ſorts, that 
is to ſay, the Oak ſeed which is Acorns, the Aſh-tree ſeed cal- 
led Aſhen Keys, the Cheſnut - tree ſeed or Cheſnuts There 
being an equal number or quantity of the three ſeveral ſorts of 
Seed, ſer or planted,the Land will take up of Acorns 17284800, 
of Aſheti-keyes 17284800, of Cheſnuts 17284801, Now 
ſuppoſing that all theſe ſeeds grow and thrive, about three years 
after the planting they will be of a ſufficient growth to betran(- 
planted, The Oak and Aſh Plants may yield 18 pence the hun- 
dred, there being 345696 hundred, —_ five ſcore to the 
hundred, which amounts to 25927 pound 4 thillings : of Chel- 
nut Plants there will be 172848 hundred and 1 Plant; and they 
may be worth two ſlyllings and fix pence the hundred, and will 
amount to 21606 pounds 1 farthing : The total ſumm that all 
the Plants amount to is 47533 pound 4 ſhillings 1 farthing : A 

good Improvement if there were Markets or vent tor ſo 


many. 


11, Diſt, But if at three foot diſtance you will reſerve one of 
theſe Plants to grow for Under woods, and that you leave them 


equally mixed as they were planted, then there will be for ſale 
L 2 
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or to be ſold ef Oak and Aſh 30726400 ſingle Plants, or 
307264 hundred, and at 18 pence the hundred amount to 23044 
pound 16 ſhillings, of Cheſnut 153632 hundred of Plants at 
two ſhillings tix pence the hundred come to 19204 pound. 
The total ſumm for all theſe Plants amounts to 42248 pound 
16 ſhillings 3 the remainder or the Rods or Plants reſerved are 
-64801, which about eight or nine years after from the time 
they were planted, you may fell or cut down, and convert them 
to their ſeyeral uſes thus; the number of Cheſnut Plants is 
1921601, the number of Oak Plants is 1921600, the number 
of Aſh Plants is 1921601, From the Cheſnut Plants may be 
choſen 214234 Rods of the fize from 12 to 16 foot in length - 
for ſmart hoops commonly uſed about wet and dry Cask of all 
ſoꝛts; and each Rod being carefully ſlit will make two Hoops, 
worth, if delivered at London, fix ſhillings the hundred, allow- 
ing fix (core to the hundred z then there will be 428468 fingle 
hoops , and being reckoned by the hundred they come 
to 3570 hundred 68 hoops, and amounts at fix ſhillings the hun- 
dred to 1079 pound 3 ſhillings 4 pence half-penny, There 
may alſo from the Cheſnut Plants be gathered 3400566 Rods 
of the ſize from 6to 12 foot long, which will make 2801132 
ſingle hoops, and they ariſe to 23342 hundred and 92 hoops, 
worth, if delivered as aforeſaid, 4 — the hundred, they 
amount to 4668 pound 11 ſhillings 3 farthings : the total ſum 
for the Cheſnut hoops amount to 5739 pound 14 ſhillings 5 
pence one farthing. Out of the Oak and Aſh, containin 
3843200 Plants, may be choſen 403700 Rods of the longer 
ſize from 12 to 16 foot, which may make, being carefully flit 
as aforeſaid, 807400 hoops, worth, if delivered at London, 4 ſhil- 
lings the hundred; and there being of them accounted as the 
Cheſnut by the hundred 6728 hundred and 40 hoops, they will 
amount to 1345 pound 14 ſhillings 8 pence, Alſo out of ihe 
{aid Oak and Aſh plants may be choſenof the ſhorter fize from 
6 to 12 foot 2125900 Rods, which wil. make 4251800 hoops, 
woith at Landon three ſhillings the hundred, and there being of 


them 
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them 35431 hundred and 80 hoops, amounts to 5 314 pound 
15 wl, The total ariſing of Oak and Al anon to 
6660 pounds 9 ſhillings 8 pence, 
'  Theſecaforeſaid hoops are generally uſed about Oyl or Wine 
Cask, Grocety wate, Brewers,. and ſuch like: but it may be 
objeRed that all or evety Rod appointed for hoops, although 
carefully ſlit, yet may not make two hoops : Our anſwer is, That 
all the Plants or Rods growing in the ſaid Wood, is not appoin- 
ted for the making hoops; therefore out of the remainder of 
Rods. or Stuffreſerved for other uſes, there may be more Rods 
choſen to anſwer the inſufficiency of thoſe Rods before appoin- 
ted, or to make up the number of hoops according to the ac- 
counts: Now the Remainder of Plants or Rods, not made uſe 
of for hoops, are in number 1620401, of which although there 
may be many uſes made of them, as to make Hurdles for Sheep- 
folds, brading of Walls, and the like; yet we ſhall not chnvert 


them to any other aſe than Firing, of which Rods therefore, 


and the offal of the hoops may be made 1464 hundred of Fagots, 
allowing five ſcore to the hundred, and they being worth five 
ſhillings the hundred in the Wood, amount to 366 pound, The 
total Improvement of the thouſand Acres of Land planted 
with the ſeed of Oak, Aſh, and Cheſnut at this ſecond Diſtance 


amounts to 55015 pound one penny one fart hing. 


2, Cut, Now about $ years after the firſt Felling, you may 
fell or cut this Wood again, and then every Stock will produce 
two or three Shoots : We ſhall conſider of the leaſt number, 


which comes to 11529602 Shoots,, out of the Cheſnut then 


may be choſen, there being 38432<o Shoots, 403700 Rods of 
the ſize from 12 to 16 foot, which will make being ſlit as afore- 
ſaid 80 7400 of the ſame ſize Hoops, and ariſe according to the 


former reckoning to 6728 hundred and 40 Hoops at fix ſhillings 


the hundred, they come to 2018 pound ten ſhillings - There may 
be choſen alſo of the ſhorter ſize from 6 to 12 foot 2825900 


Rods, which may make 56518c0 Hoops, or 47098 hundred - 


and 
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and 40 Hoops, and amount at 4 ſhillings the hundred to 9419 
pound 13 ſhillings 4 pence, 

The Total for Cheſnur Hoops amounts to 11438 pounds 
3 ſhillings 4 pence, : 

From the Oak and Aſh, there being 7686402 Shoots, may 
be choſen 859202 Rods of the ſize from 13 to 16 foot, which 
vill make 1718404 Hoops, and ariſe to 14320 hundred and four 
Hoops, amounting, at 4 ſhillings the hundred, to 2864 
one penny two farthings : Alſo from the ſaid Oak and Aſh may 
be hoſes from 6 to 12 foot 526400 Rods, they will make 
105 28000 Hoops, and ariſe to 87733 and 40 Hoops, which at 
3 ſhillings the hundred amounts to 13160 pound. : The totall 
for Oak and Aſh Hoops amounts to 160024 pound three half 
pence : From the remainder of Shoots, which is 2176800, and 
the Offal of the Rods for Hoops may be made 398600 Fa- 
gots, which ariſe to 3986 hundred at five ſcore to the hundred 
they are worth in the Wood fix ſhillings the hundred, and come 
in the whole to 1195 pounds 16 ſhillings, 

The totall Improvement by Hoeps and Fagots at this ſecond 
felling amounts to 28657 pound 19 ſhillings 5 pence half penny. 


3. Cut, At the third Cutting of this great Wood, which ma 
be about eight years after the ſecond, you will find the ſap hat 
put forth five or ſix ſhoots out of each Stock; and at the next 
or fourth Cutting or Felling, which will be about the term of 
32 years from the firſt Planting, by reaſon of, or from the good- 
neſs and richneſs of the earth, the Stocks will encreaſe to ſuch 
ſtrength and greatneſs, that every one ay produce tenor twelye 
Shoo's more larger and of better growth than the former, for 
you may pleaſe to underſtand the often cutting of this Under- 
wood or Coppice (yer not oftner than hath been declared) will 
cauſe the roots to extend or ſpread themſelves farther into the 
earth, and that will much increaſe their ſap, and thereby they will 
be inabled to put forth r ſtrong Shoots; 


alwaies obſerving that vou make cho ce of a good year and the 


beſt 
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beſt ſeaſon when you begin to fell or cut the Stuff. We ſhall 
only give you an account of the laſt or fourth Felling, and ac- 
„ our former Method ſhall reckon from the Jeaſ num- 
ber, which is 1b. The remainder or the Plants left for under- 
wood were 5764801, and the Increaſe which the Stocks do now 
uce ariſe to 57648010 Shoots or Rods to be cut down. 
Out of the Cheſnut then containing 19216004 Shoots, thete 
may be choſen of the longer fize from each Stock one Rod, 
which doth ariſe to 1921601 Rods, and will make 3843202 
Hoops amounting to 32026 hundred and 82 Hoops, and worth 
at (ix fhillings the hundred 9608 pound 1 penny: There may 
be choſen alſo of the ſhorter ſize from 6 to 12 foot $c oocoo of 
Rods, which will make 16020c oo of hoops ariſing to 13333 3 
hundred and 40 hoops , and worth at 4 ſhillings the hundred 
26666 pounds 13 — 4 pence, 

The total ſumm for the Cheſnut Hoops amounts to 36274 
pound 13 ſhillings 5 pence : The Oak and Aſh Stocks, being in 
number 3843200, produce 38432000 Shoots or Rods to be cut 
down, and out of them may be choſen of che longer ſize Rods 
as before mentioned a o oo, and they will make 4c ococ0 
of Hoops, which ariſe by the hundred to 33333 bundred and 4 
Hoops, worth at 4 ſhillings the hundred 6666 pound 13 ſhil- 
lings 4 pence : Of the ſize from 6 foot to 12 may be choſen 
alſo out of the Oak and Aſh 16 148005 Rods, which will make 
32296010 Hoops arifing by account as before to 2691 33 hun- 
dred and 5 Hoops, and worth at 3 ſhillings the hundred 40370 
pounds 3 pence, 

The total ſumm for Oak and Aſh Hoops amounts to 47036 
pounds 13 ſhillings 7 pence. 

Now although there may be many Neceſſaries of Husbancty 
gathered out of the Offal, as Rods to make Hurdles for Sheep- 
fold; alſo thatching Houſes, brading Walls, and the like; yet 
the quantity vented for ſuch uſes being ſo inconſiderable, we 
fhall convert the Offal to no other uſe than Firing as before ſaid, 


There may be then made of the 29578404 Shoors or — 
ac 
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that are not uſeful for Hoops, and the ſhreding of the 286696e6 
Rods converted into Hoops 2264509 Fagots, worth in the 
Wood s ſhillings the hundred, and there being of them 22645 
hundred at 5 ſcore to the hundred, they amount to 6793 pounds 
10 ſhillings. 

The total Improvement at this fourth Cutting by Hoops and 
Fagots amounts to 90104 pounds 17 ſhillings. | 

Now if we ſhould proceed to another ſeaſon of felling, the 
increaſe would overcharge the Markets, and bring the Prices 
for ſmart hoops down to ſo low a rate, that there will be grea- 
ter vent and more profit in converting the wood into Firing ; 
alſo by that time the Stocks will begin to decline or decay, they 
being planted at too near a diſtance, But omitting that, we ſhall 
go on to conſider of ſome other waies to improve the thouſand 
Acres of Land to be planted as aforeſaid. 


III. Diſt. The next or third Diſtance therefore formerly 
mentioned is at 4 foot 6 inches, which is the one fourth part of 
Pearch : This is the neareſt Diſtance I would advize to plant 
Under-woods; for the more liberty the roots have to extend 
chemſelves, the greater nouriſhment they receive from the 
earth, which doth not only add many years to their time of 
living , but alſo much expediare and increaſe their growth, 
whereby they will be enabled to produce a more plencital Crop 
for r and greatneſs at the time of cutting, 
then if planted at a nearer diſtance, And becauſe the Oak is of 
a ſlower growth than the Cheſnut, Aſh, or Withey, and is not 
' _ uſeful for Hop-poles, nor any ſort of Hoops, but thoſe called 
ſmart hoops ; we ſhall therefore inſtead thereof plant the Wi- 
they, and leave out the Oak, 

This Plot of Land then will takeup or require, there being 
but one ſingle ſeed or plant planted at the diſtance aforeſaid, of 
the Cheſnut 854401 ſeed or plants: Ofthe Aſh 854400 ſeed or 
plants; and ot che Withey 854400 plants; for this kind of 

wood is not planted by ſeed. The Total of ſeed or plants to 
be 
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be ſer or planted amounts to 2563201, Now it is to be ſup- 
poſed, as was ſaid before, that all theſe Plants grow and thrive, 
and then about 11 or 12 years after their planting they may all 
be felled or cut down: And in felling you muſt becarefull to 
cut off the Rod or Pole ſloping ſmooth and cloſe, leaving the 
Stem or Body of the Plant about 3 inches above the earth and 
not more, according to former directions; Out of the Cheſnut 
may be choſen 600000 Hop- poles, of which, allowing 5 ſcore 
to the hundred, ariſe 6000 hundred, worth in the place 
where they are felled, if they grow within 4 or 5 miles from any 
great quantity of ground where there are many hops planted, 
14 ſhillings the hundred, and amount to 4200 pounds; from 
the Ah and Withey may alſo be cheſen gy 4000 Poles, 
which ariſe to 9540 hundred, worth where they are felled, 12 
ſhillings the hundred, and amount to 5724 pound, 

The totall ſumm for Hop-poles amounts to 99 24 pound, 

From the Remainder of the Cheſnut, which are 25440r 
Stocks may be choſen 63600 Rods for bark or ryne hoops, of 
the ſize from 10 to 13 foot long, they will make 127200 
hoops, and counting {ix (ſcore to the hundred, ariſe to 1060 
hundred, worth to be delivered at Lenden 15 ſhillings the hun- 
dred, and amount to 795 pound. There may likewiſe be cho- 
ſen from the Cheſnuc 190890 Rods ct the ſize from 6 to 10 
foot, which will make 381602 hoops, worth at the place afore- 
ſaid 10 ſhillings the hundred, there being 3180 hundred and 2 
Hoops, amount to 1 590 pound 4 pence, 

The totall ſumm for both fizes of Cheſnut hoops amounts 
to 2385 pound 4 pence, 

From the Aſh and Withey my alſo be choſen 24800 Rods 
of the ſize from x0 to 13 foot, which will make 49600 bark 
hoops, which ariſe by tale to 413 hundred and 40 hoops, worth 
to ſhillings the hundred, they amount to 206 pound 13 ſhillings 
4 pence, From the Aſh and Withy may alſo be choſen 730000 
Rods of the fhorter ſize from 6 to 10 foot, they will make 
1460000 hoops, that is 12166 hundred and 80 hoops, and be- 

M ing 
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ing worth 8 ſhillings the hundred amount to 4866 pound 13 
ſhillings 4, pence. ; 

The total ſumm for Aſh and Withey bark hoops amounts to 
5073 pound 6 ſhillings 8 pence. 

The total ſumm for all the ſorts and ſizes of bark hoops a- 
mounts to 7458 pound 7 ſhillings, 

The Shredding and Offal of Hop- poles and Hoops, with the 
reſt of the Stuff cut down, will make 67280 ſhred Fagots, and 
allowing five ſcore to the hundred, there will be of them 672 
hundred and 80 Fagots, worth in the Wood 8 ſhillings the hun- 
dred, and amount to 269 pound 2 ſhillings 4 pence 3 far- 
things, 

Now at this. Diſtance the Land may be ſowed with Corn be- 
tween the Plants for the tearm of 3 or 4 years and not reſt; 
but you muſt be careful that after the 3 or 4 years Crops re» 
ceived, the Land be made good go by laying on it great ſtore 
of Soil or Dung; for if you weaken the heart of the Land by 
often plowing or delving, the Plants cannot thrive or grow to 
raiſe any profit: Alſo by making the ground poor, you will 
indanger the life of the Plants, and thereby loſe all your char- 
ges. It is my opinion, that Corn ſowed among or between the 
Plants the firſt three or four years after planting, will much hel 
the thriving and growth of them, ſo that — Corn or Gra 

w nearer the Plants than one foot; far if you take a good and 
early. Seed ſeaſon, the Corn will be grown to a great head or 
height before the coldeſt of Winter,and by that means keep the 
ground mellow, warm, and moiſt, and in the Summer will ſhel- 
ter and ſhade the y tender ſhoots, which the Plants will 
put forth from the ſcorching Sun, 

Now the moſt proper ſeed for the ground conſidering the 
ſeaſon of the year when the Timber ſeeds are to be ſet ar ſow- 
ed, is Wheat; and becauſe Woodland meaſure makes a large 
Acre, which contains 920 ſquare yards of Land more than — 
Statute Acre, or Land meaſure 3 therefore we cannot allow leſs 
than 3 Bulhels of. Wheat to be ſowed an every Acre; yet be- 


cauſe. 
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cauſe at this Diſtance the Plants will take up a great part of the 
Land, we ſhall thereforeallow but 2 Buſhels to an Acre, which 
comes to 2000 Buſhels; the encreaſe thereof may ariſe to 
20000 Buſhels yearly, — time the Land is ſowed, as 
before mentioned : And for that the price of Wheat is very un- 
certain, differing more or leſs almoſt every Market day, we ſhall 
rherefore value it to be worth one year with another 5 ſhillings 
the Buſhel, which amounts, for the 20000 Buſhels, to 5000 
pound: From the yearly Crop of Wheat there will ariſe 1000 
Load of Straw worth 5 ſhillings the Load, and 16000 Buſhels 
of Chaff or Hulls, worth 3 pence the Buſhel he:p and thruſt: 
the total ſumm for Straw and Hulls amounts to 430 pound. 

The totall ſumm of the whole Improvement at this firſt 
felling, and three years Crops of Wheat amounts to 34001 
pound 9 ſhillings 4 pence 3 farthings. 

About the (ame time or tearmot years the laſt ſtuff was al- 
lowed to grow, this Weod maybe cut again, and every Stock 
then will yield you 3 or 4 Poles or Rods, becauſe theſe Stocks 
arealmoſt twice the age of thoſe which were cut for ſmart hoops, 
and therefore by conſequence are greater, and have more abun- 
dance of ſap. 

Eight or nine years after the ſecond Felling you may receive 
a third Crop, which, if well husbanded, will yield or return in- 
to your Purſe above three times ſo much as the firſt did, 


4. Cet. Now 2t the next or fourth Cutting, which may be 
about eight or nine years after the laſt, the Stocks being grown 
reat and full, and in pride of ſap, you will find 10, 11, or 12 
Thooes on each Stock; we- ſhall reckon'upon 10, then there 
will be in the whole g ound 25632010 Shoots or Rods, And 
becauſe the Cheſnnt is of more worth than either of the other, 
we ſhall therefore ſubſtract and count the value of them par- 
ticularly. | 
The number of Cheſnut amounts to 8544010 Shoots or 


Rods, We ſhall ſuppoſe that each ot every Stock one you 
M 2 the 
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the other will afford us two very good Hop-poles, there wilt 
then be of them 1708802, which ariſe to 17088 hundred and 2: 
Poles, and are worthat 14 ſhillings the hundred 11961 pound 
12 ſhillings 3 pence farthing. 

We ſhall alſo take from the Aſh and Withy of each Stock. 
2 Palcs, which will make 3417600 ſingle Poles, or reckoned 
by the hundred 34176 hundred, worthat 12 ſhi.lings the hun- 
dred 20405 pounds 12 ſhillings, 

The totall ſumm for Hop-poles amounts to 32467 pound 
4 ſhillings 3 pence farthing, 

From each Stock of Cheſnut, which ate 8544or,, there may 
be taken 2 Rods for Bark hoops of the longer fize formerly men- 
tioned ; they will amount to 1708802 Rods, and make 3417604 
hoops, which allowing fix ſcore to the hundred, will be found 
to be 28480 hundred and 4 hoops, worth at 15 ſhillings the 
hundred 21360 pound 6 pence : Of the ſaid Cheſnut Stocks 
may be taken 3 Rods from each Stock of the ſhorter ſize, from 
6to 10 foot long, and of them there will be 2563203 Rods 
they will make 5126406 hoops, that is 42720 hundred and 6 
hoops worth at 10 ſhillings the hundred 21360 pound 6 pence, 

The totall ſumm for Cheſnut hoops amounts to 42720 pound 
ect. nd 8 

From each Stock of the Aſh and Withey may likewiſe be 
taken 2 Rods of the longer fize from 10 to 13 foot, wiz, from 
the whole Plantation 3417600 Rods, which will make 6835200 
fingle hoops , or accounted, by the. hundred 56960 hundred, 
worth at 10 ſhillings the hundted 28480 pound. From the ſaid 
Aſh and Withey may alſo, be choſen from each Stock 2 Rods of 
the ſhorter ſize, and there will be found of that fize 3.417600 
Rods, which will make 6835200 hoops, ariſing to 56960 hun- 
dred, and worth at 8 ſlullings the hundred 22784 pound. 

2 Toral for, Aſh and Withey Bark-hoops amounts to 31264 


The totall ſumm for all the ſorts and fizes of Bajk-hoops 2. 
mount to 93984 pound 1 ſhilling. | of 
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Of the Remainderof Shoots or Rods, which are 9393 403, 
and the Shredding of the 26233607 Hop-poles & Hoops, there 
may be made 2000000 of ſhred Fagors 4 foot long, worth 
in the place where they are cut 8 ſhillings the hundred, and 
counting - 5 ſcore to the hundred, — ariſe to 20000 hundred, 
which amounts to 8000 pound. Of the other Offal or temain- 
der of ſtuff may be made 264800 Bruſh Fagots worth in the 
Wood s ſhillings the hundred, and there being of them 2648 
hundred, they amount to 794 pound 8 ſhillings, 

The totall Improvement by Hop- poles, Bark-hoops and Fa- 
gots at the fourth Felling amounts to 135245 pound 13 ſhil- 
thillings 3 pence farthing, 

Now becauſe in ſome Countries there may be good Land for 
planting theſe ſorts of Wood, which yet being far remote from 
Markets have no vent for the Production, as Hop-poles, Hoops, 
&c, And the tranſportation being ſo chargeable, that like ma- 
ny good ſtaple and vendible Commodities in other parts of the 
World for want of that convenience they happen to be bur of 
little profit to the Owners : Weſhall therefore count what the 
profit of Woods planted in this I houſand Acres will be, con- 
verting it only to Firing, and other Neceſſaries uſeful in all Coun- 
tries; for Timber and Under-woo.s are ſo generally waſted and 

deſtroyed eveiy where, gfpeciallyin- this Nation, that it is hard 
to judge where there is no want. 


5. Fell, At the next or ſith Felling of this great Wood, 
which becauſe we would have it grow to a good ſcantling or 
ſubſtance, . may be about 14 years after the laſt Cutting, the 
ſtocks being by that time more incteaſed, and the ſap having put 
forth at leaſt 15 or 16 Shoots, uſing our former method, we 
thall take the leaſt number, then there will be by reaſon of the 
increaſe from the 2563201 Stocks 38448015 Shoots or young: 
Trees cut down; out of which number there may be made 
choice of 200000 of the greater and ſtreighteſt, the lower or 


but end of which being cut off from 8 to II or 12 foot long 
chere 
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there may be made 2 white hoops from each end, containing a- 
bout 3 inches broad, & in thickneſs 3 quarters ol an inch on the 
back or ſap edge, & a quarter of an inch on the heart edge, com- 
monly called Baſtard hoops; the number of them will be 400000, 
which ariſe to 333 hundred and 40 hoops ; they will be worth 
500 pound : From the ſaid Butt ends may likewiſe be 
made 333 hundred and 40 hoops of the narrower ſize, about 2 
inches broad, which may be worth 20 ſhillings the hundred, 
and amount to 333 pound 6 ſhillings 8 pence, There may al- 
ſo be choſen from the wood felled '5 000@0 Butt ends of a ſhorter 
ſize from 5 to 8 foot, of the breadth and thickneſs of the for- 
mer, each end will make of both ſorts 4 hoops, the number 
then is 2000000 theſe are north both ſizes one with the other 
ro ſhillings the hundred, and there being 16666 hundred and 
80 hoops of them, they amount to 8333 pound fix ſhillings 8 
nce, 

The total ſumm for White hoops amounts to 9166 pound 
13 — pence, N 

Out of this Fall of wood may alſo be chofen from each ſtock of 
the Cheſnut 2 Rods, which will make Bark hoops of all the ſizes 
from 6 to 1 foot; then there will be made of the : 708202 
Rods 28480 hundred and 4 hoops, they being moſt of the lon- 
geſt ſize, and all of the beſt ſort of Bark hoops, are worth one 
with the other 13 ſhillings the hundred, which amouts to 18512 
pound 5 pence, 

The Aſh and Withey may likewiſe yield from each Stock 4 
hopes of the ſize aforeſaid, there will then be of them 56960 
hundred hoops worth $ ſhillings the hundred, and amounts to 
22784 pound, 

The total ſumm for all ſort of hoops amounts to 50462 
pound 13 ſhillings 9 pence, 

Theſe White and Bark hoops are commonly uſed. by Coun- 
try Coopers about ſmall brewing Veſlels, alſo for hooping all \ 
forts of fer work As for thoſe beſt ſorts of White hoops that 
are five ot ſix inches broad, and worth nine or ten _ the 

undred 
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hundred; they ate made of greater grown Timber than theſe 
Woods will afford at ſo few years :- But we hill have occaſion 
to ſpeak of them hereafter, and therefore forbear further men- 
tioning of them in this place, There remaineth to be felled or 
cut down beſides, or more then thoſe uſed about hoops 

2621613 Shoots or young Trees : Out of them may be cho- 

en from each Stock 12 ſingle Billets, or ſo many as contain 12 
notches; for according to the Statute every Billet ſhould be 
foot long, and 7 inches and a half in compaſs; and if the ſtick 

be great to bear 2 notches, the compaſs muſt be 10 inches; 
- and if 3 notches, then the compaſs muſt be 14 inches ; and ſo 
— as the Billets ate in greatneſs. The number of Bil- 
lets choſen is 39758412 : there goeth to one Load of theſe 500 
notches or fingle Billets, then there will be 61516 Load three 
——＋ and 37 ſingle Billets, worth in the Wood or place of 
elling ten ſhilling the Load, which amounts to 307 58 pound 
8 ſhillings and 1 penny 3 farthings. There may alſo be made 
from each Stock 6-Oftra Fagots which would be 3 foot long; 
and in compaſs 24 inches; they ought to be round and not flat, 
for ſo they are much leſs, though all one compaſs. Of theſe 
Fagots there will be 15379206, and counting five ſcote to the 
hundred, they ariſe to-153792 hundred and 6 Fagots, worth 
in the place where they are made 5 ſh llings the hundred, in the- 
whole 38448 pound 2 pence half penny, From the remainder 
of Shoots, and the offal of the Hoops and Billets may be made 
zcooc os of ſhread Fagots 4 foot long, worth 8 ſhillings the- 
hundred, there being 20000 hundred, amounts to $co0o pound: 
from the Offal of the ſhread Fagots, and the other Bruſh ſtuff, 
may be made 225400 Bavins or Bruſh Fagots, worth 6 ſhillings- 
the hundred, and there being 2254 hundred of them, their ſumm 
amounts to 676 pound 4 ſhillings, 
The total Improvement at this fifth ſeaſon of felling amounts 
t0126992 pound 10 — 2 pence farthing. 
At all the after Fellings the growth of this Wood will be e- 

very time. greater, and the Shoots more in number than the 


last. 
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laſt z for theſe Stocks will grow and thrive above an hundred 
ears, 

l Now at the next or ſeyenth ſeaſon of felling, the Product 
of this Wood being converted to the beſt advantage, may re- 
tum ot be worth 2coooo pound, Let no man think this to be 
ſtrange ; for when Sced or Plants are planted at ſuch a diſtance 
as the roots may have room and liberty to ſpread and enlarge 
themſelves, and that the Sho ts or young growth have Air and 
Sun, alſo all incumbrances removed and taken away, (ach Un- 
derwoods or Woodland ſhall be of more worth by the Acre than 
12 Acres of ordinary Copices, Groves, or Vnder- woods; there- 
tore I have not ſer too high a rate on the Stuff or worth of 
Wood, prized as aforeſaid ; neither counted the utmoſt Pro- 
duction or Increaſe of growth. We have many examples in 
Fruits and Herbs, that are planted in Orchards and Gardens, 
how far they exceed others of the ſame kind both in laregneſs 
and goodneſs, as well as in taſt, ſmell, colour, &c, that grow 
wild, ſo called becauſe they proceed from the earth with- 
out the help of Man, 

Now although Nature is before, and to be laid as a founda- 
tion to Arts, yet Nature is the better perfected by Art, becauſe 
Att doth nothing but by the ſtreneth of Nature; and to con- 
firm your faith we ſhall givean account what this Land amcunts 
to by theyear for each or every Acre : You are to take notice 
the Wood is allotted to grow 14 years, the profit then made 
when thoſe years are expired amounts to 2c0000 pound, which 
is 14 pound 5 thillngs 8 pence half penny yeacly pre fit for eve- 
Acre of the thouſand Acres. In Holland: there is I and hath 
been ſowed with Flax ſeed, and the Crop thereof hath been 
worth fifty pound the Acre; but we ſhall come nexrer home: 
There is Land in England ſowed with Wheat, that has yielded 
at Harveſt 2 Load upon an Acre, which is 80 Buſhels Now 
this Wheat, if (o14 ar the price Markets have given for 3 or 4 
years paſt, which was 8 ſhillings the huſhell, then the profit of 
the Acte by the year comes to 3a pound, which is above oy 

{ 
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the | 
the — of the tormer Increaſe, which is 40 Buſhels of 


Wheat one Acre, then it comes to 16 pound. Again, if 
the Land ſhould yield the firſt Increaſe, and Wheat ſold for 

illings the buſhel 3 for commonly great Crops or a plentiful 
Harveſt cauſe-low Markets: yet then this Acre of Land is worth 
16 pound yearly, This may be ſufficient to ſatisfie any reaſo- 
—— man: We ſhall return to our Work. Now becauſe it is 
a general Cuſtome in England at the telling of under Woods, 
to reſerve young Ears or Standils to grow for Timber- Trees; 
therefore in ſuch Woods you are not to leave them at a nearer 
diſtance - than 4 Pearch, which is 72 foot; for if you leave 
them nearer, the (aid Trees will deſtroy and much hinder 
the growth and thriving of the under- Woods, as hath been 
formerly declared. Thus much may ſerve to have here ſpoken 
for the firſt, ſecond, and third Diſtance of ground between 
Plants, alſo planting under-woods, 


IF, Diſt, The next or fourth. Diſtance is one Pearch or 18 
foot z At this diſtance there may bedigged or de! ved a Plot of 
ground either ſquare or round, the quantity to contain 4 foot 
ſquare, or 16 foot of ground: At each point or corner, or in 
the middle of the ſquare ſides, muſt a Seed or Plant be planted 
either of Cheſnut, Aſh, Beech, or Elme; and if you plant of all 
theſe kinds an equal number, there will then be 160801 ſquare 
Plots, and 160801 Plants of each kind, which amount in the 
whole ground to 643204 plants; theſe may all grow 30 or 40 
years more or leſs time as there may be uſe fox them, or ſo long 
as every Man may pleaſe who ſhall be the Owner. At ſo near a 
diſt the Trees will not grow great in body as when they 
have more room, but ſtreight, ſlender, and tall; alſo they will 
have very few and ſmall boughs grow on the inſides that are 
oppoſite each to other. To make theſe Trees grow in bulk or 
greatneſs; when they are grown to that heighth which is teſt 
tor. your occafions, then nip or cut off their heads or tops, 

N Now 


t of the Woodland: Suppoſe this Corn-Land yield but 
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Now about 30 years after planting, the three fourth parts of 
theſe Trees would be grubbed or cut down, that the remainder 
reſerved for greater Timber may have the more room, air, and 
ſan on all parts: (And in felling) the former diſtance muſt be ob- 
ſerved between them that are left ſtanding : thoſe Trees that 
are felled may be converted to their ſeveral uſes as followeth, 
The Butt or lower end of the ſtreighteſt Aſh and Cheſnuts that 
are beſt to ſlit, muſt be made choice of for white hoops, the ſize 
from to 130r 14 foot long: Theſe hoops being of the beſt ſort 
are to be made 5, 6, 7 inches broad, one inch thick on the back 
or ſap edge, and about half an inch thick on the other or heart 
edge; they are worth, if delivered at London, g pound the hun- 
dred. One end or length of the ſaid young trees may make 10 
good hoops, and 12 trees or ends will make one hundred, 
allowing fix ſcore to the hundred: Now the remainder of the 
faid trees and the Offal of them which were felled for hoops, 
may be converted to ſeveral uſes. The Cheſnut is good Tim- 
ber for building Houſes, alſo for Quarters much uſed by Joyneis 
and Frame-makers about Stools and Chairs, Cheſts, Boxes, 
Bedſteds, and ſuch like: both the Cheſnut and Aſh are very 
— to make Wagons, Carts, and many other neceſſaries of 
usbandry : But it would ſpend much time in ſpeaking to eve- 
ry particular; we ſhall th value the Cheſnut and Afh, one 
with the other, to be worth 10 ſhillings the Tree, there being 
241202 Trees, they amount to 120601 pound. The Elme and 
Beech being ſlow growers, will not be in fo fhort a time of a 
ſufficient greatneſs for extraordinary uſes 3 Out of the Beech 
may be made Fellows, Axes, and Spokes for Cart-wheels, Quar- 
ters for Joyners, and Building, uſed as the Cheſnut 3 alſo 
Bowls, Trayes, Diſhes, Trenchers, and ſuch like, TheaElme 
will not be of that greatneſs toſerve about building Ships of a- 
ny conſiderable burden, but for ſmall Veſſels, as Hyes, Ketches, 
and ſuch like; as alſo Pipes to lay under ground for the convey- 
ing of water, much uſed in and about Zondey they may likewiſe 
be ſerviceable to Mill-wrights for making and repairing "x 
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mills; alſo to other neceſſary uſes may both theſe ſorts of wood 
be imployed, ſo that they WP worth one with the other 
ba llngrcke Tree, and there being 241201 Trees, and being 
ſold at the — they amount to 72360 nonnd 6 — 

— the foreſaid Trees amount to 192961 

| 6 ſhillings. - 

The Trees that wete left ſtanding are in number 160801; 
now if they be carefully proyned and lookt unto, about 70 years 
growth, the Aſh and Cheſnut may be worth 30 ſhillings the 
Tree one with the other, and there being of them 80401, they 
amount to 120601 pound 10 ſhillings, 

The Elm and Beech about that time grow to be worth 
20 ſhillings the Tree, the Elme being of ſubſtance to be uſed 
about the Hulls and Keels of ſmall Ships; alſo for Naves for 
Wagons, and Cart-wheels , many other uſes may likewiſe be 
made of them: The number of both ſorts is 80400 Trees, and 
they amount to 80400 pound, 

The total of all the 4 ſorts of Trees amounts to 201001 
pound 10 ſhillin 


8. | 
The z years Gp of Wheat with the Hulls and Straw, ac- 


cording to our former reckoning do come to 16350 pound, 

The Total of the whole Improvment by this way of plant- 
_ the fourth Diſtance, amounts to 410312 pound ſixteen 

illings. 

Now all men do not approve of planting Under- woods with 
or among Timber Trees, nor that Trees ſhould grow ſo near 
together, as in this laſt planting ; neither is it convenient that 
all Woodland fhould be ſo planted, for at ſo near a diſtance 
they do not only hinder the growth of each other, but alſo take 
up much land, which may otherwiſe be employed for the bene- 
fit of Corn and Cattel; and therefore this Diſtance of one 
Pearch is too near for great Trees; yet in ing Seed or 
Plants there muſt be care taken that the diſtance of them be 
ſuch; that every Tree be not a noyance but a help to his fel- 
lows, as not to hurt one another by any touch either of bough 

N 2 or 
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or root, and yet not ſo far aſunder but that they may ſhroud 
each other from the cold and winds; therefore at this diſtance 
you may ſer your Plants, and when they are grown great, or 
come ſo neat as to hurt by any touch, then may you cut, fell, 
or grub up the middle Tree, and you will have the greater pio- 
fit of the Land either to plow, mow, or. for paſture, | 
We ſhall now proceed and treat only of planting the Oak at 
one Rod diſtance : Then may be digged or delved a Plot of 
ground 3 foot ſquare; in the middle of the ſaid Plot you are to 
plant 3 Seed or young Plants a foot diſtance one from the o- 
ther, and about 2 years after the planting one of the beſt Plants 
is to be reſeryed as a Standil or Storer, and the other 2 muſt 
be pulled or drawn up, and diſpoſed of either to plant other 
grounds, or beſtowed on your poor Neighbouis if you have 
not ſale for them: In this Thonſand Acres of Land there will 
be 160801 ſquare Plots; in each of the ſaid Plots is reſerved to 
grow for Timber x Oak Plant : Now you 2 = or delve 
the ground between the Plants, and ſow with ſuch Grain as will 
produce the beſt Crop; yet it muſt not be plowed above z ot 
4 years for fear of hurting the roots of the young Trees, but 
may be kept for Paſture or Meadow, and benefit made many 
years, if that you help the Land by ſoyling it with good Dung, 
Theſe trees may all grow till the twigs of each tree touch their 
Neighbour; then muſt you grub up every middle tree, which 
will be che ſecond, fourth, ſixth; and ſo reckoning throughout 
the whole Wood, alwaies obſerving to leave ſtanding the out- 
moſt Row of trees about the ground for ſeveral reaſons, but 
for brevity ſake weſhall mention but three: Firſt thoſe Trees 
being accuſtomed to the cold will the better endure ; Secondly 
chey generally are the beſt growing Trees, becauſe they have 
moſt room, therefore receive more nouriſhment from the earth 
roencreaſe their ſap, and ſo conſequently their growth: Third- 
ly they ſhelter and ſuccour the inmoſt Trees from droughth, 
cold, and winds; and the inmoſt Trees will ſnelter them on three 
ſides. Now to proceed, theſe middle Trees muſt not by cut 
own 
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down or feiled, as we taught before, becauſe after the Trecs 
are gone or removed, the Land may be plowed and ſowed with 
Corn between the Trees, remaining as ar the firſt planting, and 
for many more years; therefore they muſt be very well grubbed 
or ſtockt up that the roots may not grow again. The number 
of Trees that are to be ſtockt up is 79600 : This Timber may 
ſerve for ordinary building, and out of it may be choſen 
ſmall Ship-Timber, alſo Tree-nails of all lengths and ſizes, 
which are common y uſed about all Ships. There may likewiſe 
be made from theſe Trees Slip-boards, which muſt be of the 
Butt ends cut off 8 foot long, the (aid boards would be 8. or 9 
inches broad, and between 2 or 3 inches thick on the ſap edge, 
and one inch thick on the other or heart edge: Theſe boards 
are to make hoops by joyning 4 or 5 more or leſs; they are com- 
* uſed about the greateſt ſize of Brewing Velſas, Such 
boards are worth, delivered at London, ten pound the hundred, 
Our of this Timber may alſo be made Lathes of all forts, and 
many other uſeful Implements of Husbandry, No conſider. 
ing all theſe Improvements from the Oak, we ſhall value them 
to be worth one with the other 15 ſhillings the Tree, which a- 
mounts to 59700 pound: the reſt or remainder of trees, which 
are in number 81201, may be worth at 150 years growth five 
pound the Tree, which amounts to 406005 pound, 

The Land may be ſowed with Wheat at or after the fir 
planting three years together, and every Acrewill take up, the 
trees being thus planted at this diſtance, 2 Buſhel and a hall, 
which amounts to, for the thouſand Acres, 7500 Buſhels; the 
product or increaſe of the ſaid Wheat according to our former 
account, which is 10 buſhels for one, comes to, fo? the 3 years 
Crops, 75000 bifſhels, and at 5 ſhillings the buſhel, amounts 
to 18750 pound, | 

The Straw and Hulls or Chaff, which will ariſe from the 
ſaid Wheat, allowing for every Load or 40 Buſhels of Wheat 
2 Load of Straw, worth 5 ſhilling the Load, and 32 buſhel of 
Hulls worth 3 pence the buſhel heap and thruſt, chey both 


come to 1875 pound, The 
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The total ſumm for the firſt Fall of Timber, and the 3 years 
Crop of Wheat Straw and Hulls, amounts to 80325 
The total ſumm of the whole Improvement, beſides the - 


147 years Profit of the Land by Corn, Paſture, or Hay, amounts 
to 486330 


pounds, 

An Oak well planted, dreſt, orproyned, and the Land well 
ſoyled with good fat Dung, will be greater and of more value 
at one hundred years, than thoſe planted with or among Under- 
woods will amount toat 300 years, 


v. Diſt, A fifth or the next Diſtance in planting the Oak is 
2 Pearch, which is 26 foot: there will now be in the thouſand 
Acres of Land at this diſtance 40401 trees, and you may make 
as much benefic of theground either by Corn, Meadow, or Pa- 
ſture within a ſmall matter as if there were not a tree there 
growing, But at 150 years growth this Diftance will be coo 
near; for the diſtance of ground between trees muſt be ſo far 
2s two trees doth overſpread, Now a tree that does thrive 
will ſpread about the time aforeſaid 12 or 13 yards, which being 
added to 12 allotted to the oppolite tree,makes 24 yards, there- 
fore about that time you muſt grub up the middle trees, as be- 
fore directed : they may be worth 5 pound the tree, there be- 
ing 19800 of the ſaid trees, amounts to 99000 pound: the reſt 
or remainder of trees being in number 20601, at 220 years 
you may be worth 8 pound the tree, which come to 164808 

und, 

Now at this diſtance there may be ſowed between the Plants 
3000 Buſhels of ſeed Wheat, and that is 3 buſhels allowed for 
every Acre, the increaſe of the ſaid Whear, according to our 
former — amounts to 30000 Buſhels, and the 3 years 
Crops after the ſame tate comes to 92000 Buſhels, which at 5 
ſhillings the Buſhel is worth 22500 pound. 

The Chaff and Straw that will ariſe from the; years Crop of 
Wheat, counting 2 Load of Straw and 32 Buthels of Chaff 
from every Load of Wheat, and at five ſhillings the Load for 
the 
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theStraw, and three pence a Buſhel the Chaff, comes to 2025 


und, 

"The total ſumm for Wheat, Chaff, and Straw, amounts to 
24525 pound, | 

The Total of this Improvement, beſides the 2 17 years profit . 
ariſing from Corn and Cattel, amounts to 288333 pound. 

Now trees thus planted, which have indured cold and 
droughth in the tenderneſs of their age, muſt of neceſſity grow 
and thrive the beſt, or better than thoſe growing thick; ſo that 
ſuch Oaks may grow in a ſhort time, compared with the years 
thoſe trees do live, to be worth 20 poun1 the Oak valued one 
with the other, Then the 20601 Oaks laſt valued or prized, 
if they grow to this price, amount to 412020 pound: And the 
Total Improvement of the thouſand Acres, beſides the profit 
ariſing from Corn and Cartel, amounts to 67 5833 pound. 

Alfo at this laſt Diſtance there will be more room for the 
Plow, likewiſe the Paſture for Meadow and feeding will be ſwee- 
ter and more wholeſome for Cattel, the ſhade and dropping of 
trees being an Enemy to Corn and Graſs. 

And thus ſhall you have healthful and long laſting trees,whoſe 
tops will be great, the boal or ſmooth, clean, and free 
from boyles, tand well col Timber, being well dreſt 
may grow 30 foot high, free and clear without knob or bough, 
bearing 2 —————— h aforeſaid, within or 
about 150 years after planted ſuch Oaks will grow to an in- 
credible price or value. Now if there were in England 20000 
Acresof Land thus planted, they would be worth according to 
the laſt account of the thouſand Acres 13516660 This 
would be a good im ent for ſo many Acres of Land, which 
may well be ſpared without any either to the Gentry 
or Commons: And the poorer ſort of People which depend 
on his Majeſties Forreſts, as Commoners, have much 
help thereby, as hath been ſufficiently declared. 

Now although this quantity of Land make a great ſound, and 


ſeemeth to be too great for ſuch a uſp, r | 
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of ſome be better imployed for Corn and Cattel, yet if we had 
no Wood in England, which every day ſenſibly decays with us, 
Corn and Cattel could neither protect nor warm us, Alſo this 
quantity of Land is but a ſmall proportion to the many Woods 
that have been, and now are in England, but utterly waſted and 
decayed, being over-grown with Shrubs, Dwart-trees , Buſh- 
es, and ſuchrubbiſh, which will not well ſerve for good Firing, 
and is of little worth or profit either to Rich or Poor, as hath 
been ſaid : Therefore thoſe Lands would be cleanſed of all In- 
cumbrances and new planted, But if Woodlands cannot be ſpa- 
red becauſe of the ſcarcity of Firing, there are other Lands that 
may; for by the General Maps of Englaud it is found to con- 
tain 295 63000 Acres of Land, beſides that whichis allowed for 
the High-waies : Out of this ſumm deduct 20 thouſand Acres, 
their remain 29548coo Acres, Now that which is ſubſtracted 
is ſo ſmall a Proportion to ſo great a Quantity, that ir may 
with much ſafety be allowed; And to anſwer all Objections 
which may be made againſt this Plantation, there are very ſuffi- 
cient Gentlemen who will undertake to carry on and finiſh the 
Work, without putting either his Majeſty or the Nationto any 
charge, We have formerly made mention of a Statute of the 
35 Hen, 8. for the Preſervation of Timber-trees, wherein it 
was provided, That 12 Storers or Standils ſhould be left upon 
an Acreat every Fall; whereby we may undeſtand that in thoſe 
daies they were ſenfible of the decay of Timber: Now if at that 
time there had been the ſame care taken, and proviſion made for 
planting Timber-uces, according to the manner and way which 
we have now. declared, or for pzeſerving the young then growing, 
there would have been a ſufficient ſupply, not only = preſent 


uſe, but what might have continued for many hundred years to 
come, whereby his Majeſty might be readily furniſhed with 
Timber for building a far greater number of Ships than now he 
has, and have for the annual profit of what might be fold, a 
cauſidetable ſumm paid into his Exchequer, n 

Me b. ve conſideted the Benefit and Proßt which, doth atiſe 


due 
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out of the whole thouſand Acres of Land planted with Timber- 
trees 3 I ſhall now give you an account what loſs there will be of 
Ground, and ſo conſequently of Plants and Trees, by reaſon 
of the fence, for the generality of incloſed Land doth not hold 
or contain the exact meaſure as they are ſet down in ancient 
Deeds before they were incloſed; as for example, If you lay 
out or meaſure 100 Acres of Land to be divided or incloſed 
into 5 ſeveral parts or Incloſures with a Ditch or Hedge, 
every Plot of ground will nt contain 20 Acres within the Fence, 
but the Fence muſt be likewiſe meaſured and included : This 
being ſo eaſie to underſtand, it doth not require farther de- 
m tion. 


Now in the account of loſs of ground we ſhall mention but 2 
Diſtances, and they are 4 foot and a half, and 18 foot or one 
Pearch, The Fence appointed to encloſe the thouſand Acres of 
Land to be planted is a Ditch with a quick or Whice-thorn 
Hedge, the Ditch to contain in breadth 6 foot, and 5 foot in 
depth, Now the Bank or earth that is thrown our of the 
Ditch muſt lye within the Incloſure, which Bank although it 
be laid or caſt round and handſome, yet will it take up or cover 
about three foot of ground, ſo that we muſt allow for Ditch 
and Bank at leaſt g foot, which is half a Pearch, and ſo much 
leſs land we have to plant, which amounts in the whole Inclo- 
ſure to 799 ſquare Pearch : Alſo the ground within the Fence, 
containing 399 Pearch ſquare, will now require or take up at 4 
foot 6 inches diſtance but 2544025 Plants, there being 19176 
fewer Plants than the thouſand Acres will require, planted at 
the uttermoſt extent without a Fence, therefore ſo much of 
the profit as the Plants deducted do amount to, maſt be ſub- 
ſtracted out of monies received for Ulnder-woods, which I have 
forme ly given an account of; then will you have the full pro- 
fit of the Land planted within ſuch a Fence, Now at the next 
or ſecond Diſtance, which is 18 foot, the Land will tak up but 
158404 Plants, ſo that theloſs by the Fence at this diſtance 
does ariſe to 2397 Plants, and conſequently ſo many Trees, 

O 


which 
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which muſt be deducted alſo out of the account of Profit for 
Timber-trees. This laſt. Diſtance is too near the Fence, and 
will more hinder the Quick hedge from thriving than the for- 
mer Diſtance, although thoſe Plants are much nearer, becauſe 
they were planted for under Woods, and to be felled or cut 
down every ninth or tenth year, ſo that the Thorn Plants will 
have the benefit of the Sun untill the other Plants'be grown 
great andover-top them, and by that time they will be ready 
to cut again: But the Plants preferved to grow for Timber- 
trees, after they are grown great will by much ſhading and of- 
ten dropping on the Hedge, decay the ſame; and the older 
theſe trees grow, the more ground they will require, and there- 
fore prove greater enemies unto the Fence, 

By this which hath been ſpoken concerning the loſs of ground 
by reaſon of the Fence, may be underſtood my meaning in a 
former Section, where it is ſaid, that what diſtance of ground 
is left between the uttermoſt Row of Plants and the Fence, 
according to the diſtance of Plants , there muſt be ſo many 
Seeds or Plants deducted from the number planted in the whole 
extent of land without the Fence: But this may be ſufficient 
to ſhew the loſs of land by reaſon of the Fence ; and wherein 
by the way take notice, that it is not profitable to make ſmall 
Incloſures, except for drayning of land, or ſome other ſpecial 
occaſion, 

I have endeavoured to give a true account of the Profit, or 
beſt way of Improvement of Land by planting Trees for I im- 
ber and Wood, Now if this little Addreſs of mine towards 
the publick find a ſutable ſucceſs co that of the poor 'Widows, 
itis the Product of a good heart; and he that gives his all, may 
hope for acceptance with all The want of fortune is a Remora 
to my will, in the ſervice of my King and Country; therefore 
while I do what I may, tis agreeable to charity to accept the 
Will for the Deed; and that you may the better know to what 
advantage the Land is improved, we ſhall give an account of 
the Charges in planting ; the particulars of ſome part thereof 


have. 
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have been formerly caſt 1 to account, the gene- 
tall ſumms are as followeth. 

The Fence about this Great Wood, containing 1600 Pearch 
Wood meaſute, (which is 18 foot to the Pearch, fer by that 
Rod, Pole, or Peach are all the Hedges and Ditches meaſured) 
will require 86466 Plants, which at 4 pence the hundred a- 
mount to 14 8 ſhillings 1 ing - The Workman- 
ſhip, in which is to be conſidered making the Ditch, ſetting the 
Plants, cutting and ſhripping the Stakes, drawing the Buſhes, 
and making the dead Hedge, amounts to 22 5 pound 1 ſhillings 


11 peace 3 farthings, | 

The total Charge: of the Fence befides, or not counting for 
Buſhes and Stakes, amounts to 240 AHL 

Now it you intend to plow this Plot of land, or ſow and ſer 
the ſame with ſeed for Timber-trees' and under- Wood, if the 
rr 
quite 3 times | ing; but the 
have been lately plowedand ſowed, as at the laſt SeedSeaſon, 
then twice plowing may he ſufficient - And becauſe we treat 
of planting Forreſts and Waſt land, they are ſuppoſed to be 
Paſture or feeding land; alſo ſtrong ſtiff Soils, eit — 
Sands, or Con ed, then will it require twice plowing 
harrowing, and once hacking. 

Having 2 4 of the manner and way how to — 
form this part of Husbandry, we ſhall now compute the Char- 
ges of the firſt years expence in the whole Plantation, which 
is a5 falloweth: Twice plowing, harrowing, and ſowing, to have 
it well done, will coſt 10 ſhillings the Acre; A. luſty 
man will hack a quarter of an Acre of the ſaid plowed 
in a day, and deſerye-12-pence for his dayes work, which is 
1 Chee — ning ; hecking und kar 

ö cor | es wi 5 wY ing ; P 
rowing2 thouſand Aeres comes 26-700 pound, * 4 - 
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The Firſt Diftance. 


He Seed which this Land will take vp to be ſer or plant. 

[ ed with Acorns at one foot diſtance, the whole extent 
of the Land being planted, and — the loſs of ground 
by the Fence, amounts to 51854401 ſingle Acorns, or 8102 
Buchel x Peck and 1 Acorn, according to my former account of 
800 Acorns to — — at 2 — the Buſhel they 
come to 810 — + hl 2 : Now if you ſow the 
Land with the ſame ſeed, = — — be 2 Buſhels allowed 
for every Acre more than there was for ſetting, and the quantity 
to be is 10102 Buſhels 1 _ and 1 Acorn; they amount to 


1010 4 
N hg the Acorns, being formerly allowed 
at 4 ſhillings the Acre, come to 200 


The Charges for weeding the Plants, being alſo allowed at 
10 ſhillings the Acre, come to 500 


The total Charge for Seed, alſo plowing, hacking, harrow- 
* ſetting and weeding , amounts to 2210 — 


Wy total Charge for ſeed, alſo plowing, hacking, harrow- 
ing, ſowing, and weeding , amounts to 2210 pound 4 ſhillings 


6 pence. 

But if the Land be planted by ſetting Aſhen Keys, of this 
ſeed there go 96coo into one Buſhel, and will coſt 12 the 
Buſhel, — the Land will take up 340 Buſhel 1 Gallon, I pint 
and a half and 251 fingle ſeeds, amounting to 27 pound 7 far- 


— 
e Charges for plowing, ſowing, ſerting, and weeding is the 
— che A Acorns, : s 


The total Charge for ſeed alſo, plowing, hack ing, ſetting, har- 
rowing, and weeding amounts to 1327 pound 7 farthings, 
And if you ſow the Land with Aſhen — there 0 be 


half a allowed for r Acre more than was fog 2 
E 


the quantity to be provided comes to 1040 buſhels 9 pints a 
half and 151 ſingle ſeed, and they come to 52 — t - far- 


_ 
The total for ſeed, alſo plowing, hacking, harrowing, and 


weeding amounts to 1152 pound 7 farthings. 

This Land to be planted with Cheſnuts will take up 
51854401 ſingle Nuts, and they will coſt 2 pence the — , 
byes ng 518544 hundred and x Nut, come to 4321 pound 
4 fillings, * 

But it the Land be ſowed with the ſaid Nues, then every A- 
cre will require 1500 more than was allowed for ſetting : The 
whole number will ariſe to 533544 and one ſingle Nut, and at 
2 pence the hundred do amount to 4446 pound 4 ſhillings, 

The total Charge for ſetting or planting a thouſand Acres of 
Land at a foot diſtance with Cheſnurs, amounts to 5721 pound 


4 ſhillings, 


The total Charge of Land to be ſowed with the ſaid ſeed. 


comes to 5646 pound 4 ſhillings, . 

To plant by ſetting a thouſand Acres at a foot diſtance with 
Beech feed, called Beech Maſt, there going 76800 fingle ſeed 
into one Buſhel, the Land will take up 675 buſhels 6 quarts and 
1 ſeed, and at 3 ſhillings the buſhel,according to a former allow- 
ance, they amount to 101 pound 5 ſhillings 6 pence 3 farthings. 

If the Land be ſowed with the ſaid ſeed, then there ſhould 
be 2 — allowed for every Acre more than was for ſetting, 
and the total number will ariſe to 1175 buſhels 6 quarts and r 
5 — which at 3 ſhillings the buſhel comes to 176 pound 5 ſnil- 

— 1 — 

The total Charge of the Land to be ſet with Beech · maſt a- 


mounts to 1501 pound 5 ſhilli farthings. 


ings 
The total Charge of the Beech ſeed to he ſowed on the ſaid 


Land amounts to 1378 pound 5 ſhillings 3 farthings. 
All ſorts or kind of trees, the charges for planting them by 
feed may be computed according to the rules -we have ſec 


Nom 
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Now if any man will be ſo indiſcreet as to plant at this di- 
ſtance with Sets, the thouſand Acres will then cake up 
51854401 ſingle Sets or Plants: I cannot give you an exact 
account what they may coſt by the hundred, becauſe feveral 
Countries have different Prices according to the goodneſs, 
plenty, or ſcarcity of them; for in ſome places good Plants of 
Oak, Aſh, Beech and Elme are ſold for 12 pence the hundred, 
and in other Countries ſuch Sets are worth 18 pence or 2 ſhil- 
lings the hundred z to have them no greater than à mans little 
finger, we (hall eſtimate them at 18 pence the hundred, and 
there being 518544 hundred, that the Land will take up the 
ſame, amount to 38890 pound 16 — | 

The Setting theſe Plants is worth 10 ſhillings the Acre, and 
comes te 3500 pound, 

The Weeding of them is worth 10 ſhillings the Acre, which 
likewiſe comes to 500 pound. 7s 

The total Charge for Plants, alſo Plowing, Hacking, Har- 
rowing, Setting, and Weeding amounts to 4050 pound 16 
ſhillings, 

Bur 1 — will plant with Cheſnut Sets, theſe Plants may 


coſt 2 6 pence the hundred, there being 518544 hun- 
— 2 a 


and my come to 64768 = I farthing. 
he total Charge for Cheſnut Plants, alſo Plowing Hacking, 
Harrowing and Weeding amounts to 66468 pound 1 — 
We ſhall not here ſet down Wages or Sallary allowed the 
Keeper or Dreſſer of this great Wood, but ſhall leave the ſame 
to the will of the Owner thereof, He that undertaketh this ſo 
great a Charge ought to be an honeſt, laborious: and induſtrious 
Perſon, Thus have we conſidered and given a true Account of 
all the Charges needfull for plowing, ſowingand planting Seed 
or Sets at one foot diſtance, 0 £17 
By theſe total ſums you may take notice, | that: it is-cheapet 
to plant with Seeds than Sets 3 alſo. the great charge to plant at 
ſo near a diſtance as one foot, which is only in uſe for Nurſeries 
and tranſplanting other grounds, as hath been ſaid. 5 
| The 
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The Second Diſtance. 


N the next place we ſhall confider of che Charges for plow- 
I ing and planting at 3 foot diſtance z for you are to take no- 
tice, that we allow not of the ſowing of any kind of. ſeed above 
or more than one foot diſtance z athouſand Acres of Land then, 
allowing 18 foot to the Pearch Woodland meaſure, contains 
5760000 ſquare yards, and will take up (there being 3 Seeds 
ſer or planted a foot wide from each other triangular, and at the 
end of each or every yard diſtance, as hath been ditected) if 
Acorns, 17294403 or 2702 buſhels one peck and 3 acorns, and 
at the price formerly allowed, which is 2 ſhillings the buſhel, 
they come to 270 pound 4 ſhillings 6 pence. The ſetting the 
ſeed at this diſtance, and the Land harrowed, is worth 2 ſlullings 
6 pence the Acre, and cometo 125 pound. 
The weeding one foot round and b between the Plants, at 7 
ſhillings the Acre, comes to 350 pound, „„ 
The Total for feed, alfo plowing and all other charges, a 
mounts to 1445 pound 4 fhillin ings 6 pence, | 
If you ſer or plant Aſhen- keys, the Land will take up of that 
ſeed 180 buſhels 9 pints a half and 153 ſingle feed, which at 12 
pence the buſhel, come to 9 pound 3 half pence, 
The Charges of ſetting and weeding is the fame with the A- 
corns, and do cometo 475 pound, 
The total Charge to plant with the ſeed of Afh amounts to 
1184 pound 3 halt pence.. | 
And if you plant Beech- maſt, the Land will take up of that 
ſeed 225 buſhels, 6 quarts, and 3 ſeed, which amounts to 33 
pound, 15 ſhillings 6 pence 3 — | 
The total _ to plant with ſeed of Beech amounts to 
1208 pound 15 ſhillings 6 pence 3 — 1 


To plant the ſaid Land with Cheſnuts will take up 17294403 
Nuts, which come to 172944 hundred and 3 Nuts, at a pence 
the hundred they amount to 1441 pound 4 ſhillings, 


The. 
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The * Charge to plant with Cheſnuts amounts to 2616 

illings. 

New if this Land be planted equally with all the 4 ſeveral 
ſorts of ſeed before mentioned, that is of each ſort alike number, 
then the Land will take up as followeth. a 

Of Acorns 675 buſhels a half and 2 quarts, at 2 ſhillings the 
buſhel, they come to 67 pound 11 — 3 half pence. 

Of Aſhen- keys 45 baſhels 1 quart and 601 ſingle ſeed, at 12 
pencethe buſhel, comes to 2 pound 5 ſhillings 1 farthing. 

Of Beech-maſt 56 buſhels 1 peck 3 pints and 1 ſeed, at three 
ſhillings the buſhel, come to 7 pound 8 ſhillings 16 pence halt- 


ref Cheſnuts 4323601 ſingle Nuts, or reckoned by the hun- 
dred, 43236 hundred and one Nut, at 2 pence the hundred, 2. 
mount to 360 pound 6 ſhillings, 

The total Charge of wg hacking, harrowing, and plant- 
ing the Land equally with all the aforeſaid ſeveral ſorts of ſeeds, 
amounts to 1612 pound 11 ſhillings 1 farthing. 

Now if the Land be planted at the ſame diſtance with Sets, 
it will take u 17294403 ſingle Sets, ariſing in the whole to 
172944 hundred and 3 Sets, which being either Oak, Aſh, 
Beech, or Elme, and rated at 18 pence the hundred, come to 
12970 pound 16 ſhillings 2 farthings. 

The total Charge to plant with Oak, Aſh, Beech and Elme 
Sets amounts to 14430 pound 16 ſhillings 2 farthings, 

But if you plant Cheſnut Sets, they are rated to coſt 2 ſhil- 
lings 6 pence the hundred, and amounts to 21618 pound 3 
farthings, 

And if the Land be equally planted with all the 5 ſeveral ſorts 

of Sets before mentioned, that is of each ſort a like number, 
then the Land will take up as followeth; Of Oak, Aſh, Beech 
and Elme Sets 138355 hundred and 22 ſingle Sets, and at 18 
pence the hundred, they amount to 10376 pound 12 ſhillings 
IO pence, ; 

Of Cheſnut Sets 34588 hundred and 18 ſingle Sets at, 2 ſhil- 
lings 
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lings s pence the hundred, they come to 4273 pound 12 ſhil- 


The Charges for ſerting or planting the aforeſaid Plants at 
this diſtance is worth 8 ſhillings the Acre, which comes to 400 


The Charges for weeding of them, at 7 ſhillings the Acre, 
comes to 350 pound. ; 

The Total to plane with Cheſnut Sets amounts to 23068 
pound 3 farthings. f 

The Total to plant the Land equally with all the 5 ſeveral 
ſotts of Sets amounts to 16100 pound 4 ſhillings to pence, 


The Third Diſtance. 


Henext or third Diſtance is 4 foot 6 inches, or the fourth 

| part of a Pearch Woodland meaſure Now if the Land 

be planted as was the 3 foot Diftance, that is ſeeds ſer trian- 

gular about 2 foot from each otherz then the Land will take 
up 7689603 ſingle ſeeds, And 

Of the Acorns, they will ariſe to 1201 buſhel, 2 pecks, and 
3 Acorns, which at 2 ſhillings the buſhel are worth x20 pound 

ſhillings, 

: Ot the Aſh ſeed or Aſhen-keys the Land will take up 80 bu- 
ſhels 3 quarts and 60 e ſeeds, which at 12 pence the bu- 
ſhel comes to 4 3 

Of Beech · maſt, or ſeed of the Beech tree, the Land will take 
up 100 Buſhels one Gallon and 3 ſeeds, which at 3 ſhillings the 
buſhel amount to 15 pry _—_— half penny. 

Of Cheſnuts the ll require 76396 hundred and 3 
Nuts, which at 2 pence the hundred amount to 640 pound 16 
ſhillings. 

The Charges for ſetting theſe ſeeds at this Diſtance is worth 
2 ſhillings the Acre, and comes to 100 pound. 

A Labouring man skilfell in ſuch imployments may Hack or 
Hoe the Weeds or Graſs a foot round the Plants, alſo weed — 

' P ground 
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round clean near unto them, and diſpatch one acre in 4 dayes; 
- will deſerve for his labour 12 pence the day, which amounty 
to 200 pound, 

Of Sets or Plants the Land will take up, there being but 
one ſingle Set planted at this diſtance, 25632 hundred and 1 
Plant; they are valued if of Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Elme, at 18 
pence the hundred, and amount to 1922 pound 8 ſhillings, 

But Cheſnut Plants are rated at 2 ſhillings 6 pence the hun- 
dred, and amount to 3204 pound 1 farthing. 

The Charges for ſetting or planting all the ſaid Plants that 
were tranſplanted, worth 4 Galli ings the acre,comes to 200 pound, 

The Weeding of them is worth 4 ſhillings the acre, which 
amounts to 200 pound, 

The total Charge to plant at this diſtance with the Oak ſeed, 
alſo plowing, hacking, harrowing, ſetting and weeding amounts. 
to 1120 pound 3 ſhillings, 

The total to plant with Aſh ſeed amounts to 1004 pound 
5 farthings. 

bes coral ＋ with the Beech ſeed amounts to 1015 

n e . 
" The de — Cheſnuts amounts to 1640 pound 16 

1 gs. 

The total to plant with Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Elme Sets 2- 
mounts to 2922 pound 8 ſhillings, 

— total to plant with Cheſuut Sets amounts to 4204 pound 
1 farthi 

No if this Land be equally planted with all the kinds of ſeed 
before mentioned, then it will take up 7689603 ſingle ſeeds, 
as we have formerly declared, | 

Of Acorns 1923491,07 300 buſhels 3 gallons & 1 Acorn, they 
come to 30 pound g. pence, at the rate of 2 ſhillings the Buſhel. 

Of Alhen-keys 20 Buſhels 1 pint and 900 ſingle ſeed, which 
at 12 pence the Buſhel, come to 1 pound 1 farthing, 

Ol Beech-maſt 25 Buthels 1 quart, and 1 ſeed, and at; ſhil- 
lings the Buſhel, they come to 3 pound 15 ſhillings 1 penny. 
O 
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Of Cheſnuts 192 24 hundred and 1 Nut, and at 2 pence the 


hundred, they come to 160 pound 4 illings I farthing, 

The total Charge thus to plant a thouſand Acres of Land 
with the aforeſaid 4 ſeveral ſorts of ſeeds, amounts to 1194 
pound 19 ſhillings 10 pence half penny, 

And if the Land beequally planted with all the ſeveral kinds 
or ſorts of Plants before mentioned, it will then take up to 
plant them fingle 2563 201 ſingle Plants. 

Of the Oak, Aſh, Beech, and Elm, of each of them 312640 
ſingle Sets, or 5126 hundred and 40 ſingle Sets, and they ariſe 
in the whole to 20505 hundred and 60 ſingle Sets, and at 18 
pence the hundred, they amount to 1537 pound 18 ſhillings 4 
pence 3 farthings, | 

Of Cheſnut Plants 5126 hundred and 47 ſingle Plants, at 2 
ſhillings 6 _— the hundred, they come to 639 pound 16 ſhil- 
lings 1 farthing. 

The Charges for Setting and Weeding all theſe Plants a- 


mount to 400 pound. 
Wheat, 


We ſhall now in this next place give you an account of the 
charges that will ariſe by ſowing Wheat at this diſtance between 
the Plants, and is as followeth, 

The Quantity of Wheat allowed to be ſowed is 2 Buſhels on 
every Acre, then the thouſand Acres will take up 2000 Buſhels, 
and at 5 ſhillings the Buſhel, as it hath formerly been valued, 
amounts to 500 — 2 

The Charges for Weeding the Wheat, valued at 4 pence the 
Acre, comes to 16 pound 13 ſhillings 4 pence, 

The 22 for Reaping the Wheat, Gathering Gripes, 
Binding the Sheafs, and carrying the Corn into the Barn, is va- 
lued at 6 ſhillings the Acre, and come to 300 

The Charges for Thrashing and Winnowing the Whear, va- 
lued at 10 $hillings the Load, containing 40 Bushels, and rec- 
koning 20 bushels to grow on every Acre of Land, comes to 


250 pound. 
P2 The 
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The Charges in Tranſplanting the laid Wheat to Markets, 
valuedat 5 shillings the Load, and comes to 125 pound, 

The total 1 for Sowing the Land between the Plants 
at this diſtance with Wheat amounts to 1191 pound 13 shillings 

ence. 

, 77 he total Charge equally to Plant a thouſand Acres of Land 
with ſingle Sets, at 4 foot 6 inches diſtance; alſo Plowing, Hac- 
ing, Harrowing, and Sowing Wheat between the Plants, with all 
other Charges about Plants and Corn, amounts to 4469 pound 
7 Shillings 9 pence, 

But if the Land be plagted at this diſtance, allowing the ſame 
— of Sets as you did Seeds, then it will take up 7689 603 
ſingle Sets. | 

Of the Oak, Ash, Beech, or Elme 76896 hundred and 3 
ſingle Plants, and at 18 pence the hundred, they come to 5767 
pound 4 shillings 2 farthings. ; 

Of Cheſnut Plants, the Land will require the ſame number, 
and at 2 shillings 6 pence the hundred, they come to 9612 
pound 3 farthings. 

The Charges for Setting or Planting theſe Plants is worth 5 
ſhillings 6 pence the Acre, and comes to 275, pound, 

The Charges for weeding them has been valued worth 4 ſhil- 
lings the Acre, and comes to 200 pound, 

The total C narge for Plowing, Hacking, Harrowing, Setting, 
and Weed.ng at this diſtance z and this way of planting either 
Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Elm Sets amounts to 6942 pound 4 thil- 
lings 2 farthings, | ; 

The Total: this way to plant Cheſaut Sets amounts to 10787 
pound 3 farthings, 

And if you equally plant all the 5 kinds of Sets in the ſame 
quantity ot Land, and the ſame number of Plants planted as was 
in the laſt Plantation, then the Land will cake up of Oak, Aſh, 
Beech and Elm 6151682 ſingle Plants, and they ariſe to 61516 
Funded and 82 fingle Plants, and at 18 pence the hundred, a- 
mount to 4613 pound 1 5 ſhillings 2 pence 2 farthings. 4 
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Of Cheſnut Plants 1537 hundred and 21 ſingle Plants, and 
at 2 shillings 6 pence the hundred, they come to 1922 pound 
$ shillings 1 farthing, | 

The Charges for Planting and Weeding, as they have been 
valued, amounts to 475 pound, 

The total Charge 22 to Plant with the aforeſaid Sets or 
Plants of Oak, Aſh, Beech, Elms and Cheſnut, amounts to 


7661 pound; ſhillings 2 pence z farthings. 


The Fourth Diſtance. 


He next or fourth Diſtance, to plant by plowing the Land,, 
and there planting Seed and Plants, is one Pearch, con- 
taining 6 yards or 18 foot, 

At this diſtance we have given directions to plant 4 Seeds, 
and they to be ſer 4 foot diſtant, making a ſquare figure: thus per- 
formed, the Land will take up of ſingle Seeds or Plants 643204, 

If you plant Acorns they will ariſe to rco buſhels, 2 pecks, 
and 4 fingle ſeeds, and at 2 ſlullings the buſhe!, they come to ten 

und one ſhilling, 

Of the Aſh Seed the Land will take ups Buſhels 5 Gallons 
2 Quarts half a Pint and 454 ſingle Seeds, and they come at 12 

nce the buſhel to 6 ſhillings 8 pence, 

Of the Beech- tree Seed, theie will be neceſſary 8 Buſhels 3 
Gallons half a Pint and 204 ſingle Secds, and at 3 ſinllings the 
buſhel they come to 1 pound 5 ſhillings 1 penny 2 farthings, 

Of Cheſnuts the Land will take up 6432 hundred and 4 Nuts, 
and at 2 pence the hundred they come to 5 3 pound 12 ſhillings: 

Now if the Land be planted with Sets as it was with Seed, or 
to the number of Seed, then it will take up, Ot Oak, Aſh, Beech, 
and Elm, or either of them 6432 hundred and 4 Plants, and at 
13 pence the hundred they amount to 482 pound 88. 3 q, 

Of Cheſnut Plants the ſame number, and at 2 ſhillings 6 
pence the hundred, they come to 804 —— 1 penny, 

The Charges of ſetting or planting theſe Sets at this diſtance, ; 
at 4 Shillingsthe Acre, come to 200 pound, 


The. 
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The Charges for planting the ſeed at 12 pence the Acre 
come to 30 pound 

The weeding of all the ſaid Plants for Seed and Sers is worth 
2 ſhillings the Acre, and comes to 100 pound, 

The total Charge of Plowing, Hacking, Harrowing, and all 
other Charges in planting the Oak-ſeed, amounts to 860 pound 
x ſhilling. 

The Total to plant with the Aſh» tree ſeed amounts to 850 
pound 6 ſhillings 8 pence _— 

The Total to plant with the Beech ſeed amounts to 851 
pound 5 ſhillings 3 half pence, 

* — Total to plant with Cheſnuts amounts to 903 pound 12 
ſhillings. 


The Total to plant with Sets of —.4.— Beech, and Elm 
amounts to 1482 pound 8 _—_ ings 2 farthings. 

The Total to plant with Cheſnurt Sets amounts to 1804 
pound x penny, 

And if at this diſtance the Land be planted with ſingle Sets, 
then it will take up of Oak, Aſh, Beech and Elm, or any one of 
them, but 160801 Plants, and they being in the whole 1608 
hundred and one Plant, at 18 pence the hundred, comes to 120 
pound 12 ſhillings, 

Of Cheſnut Sets the Land will likewiſe take up 1608 hun- 
dred and one Plant, and at 2 ſhillings 6 pence the hundred, they 


come to 201 pound 1 — 


The Charges for ſetting theſe Plants at 18 pence the Acre 
come to 75 pound, 


The weeding of them is worth 12 pence the Acre, and comes 
to 50 pound- 


The total Charge to plant at this diſtance with ſingle Sets of 
Oak, Aſh, Beech and Elm amounts to 845 pound 12 Fillings 
The Total to plant with Cheſnut Sets amounts to 1026 
pound 1 farthing, 
Now if all theſe ſeeds before mentioned be equally planted 
at this diſtance, the Land will then take up 643204 f. 
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Of Acorns 160801, and they ariſing to 25 Buſhels 1 Gallon 
and 1 Acorn, at 2 ſhillings the buſnel, come to 2 pound 10 ſhil 


lings 3 pence. 
Of — buſhel 5 gallons 3 pints and 30 1 ſingle ſeeds, 
and at 12 * — the buſhel, come to 1 ſhilling 8 pence. 


Of Beech maſt 2 buſhe!s 3 quarts and 1 ſeed, and at 3 fhil- 
lings the buſhel, they come to 6 Aal pence 8 fatthings. 

Of Cheſnuts 160801 ſingle ſeeds, ariſing in the tale to 
1608 hundred and 1 Nut, at 2 pence the hundred, come to 13 
pound 8 ſhillings, 

The Charges of ſetting the Seed, and weeding the Plants 
have been valued, and do come to 130 pound. 

The total Charge thus to plant with Seed amounts to 841 
pound s ſhillings 2 pence 3̃ farthings, 

And if the be equally planted with the ſeveral kind or 
ſorts of Sets before mentioned, according to the number of 
feed it will take up 

Of the Oak, Aſh, Beech, and Elm 514563 ſingle Sets, which 
ariſe to 5145 hundred and 63 Sets, and at 18 pence the hundred 
come to 385 pound 18 ſhillings 5 pence farthing. 

Of the Cheſnut 128641 ſingle Sets, or 1286 hundred and 41 
Sets, and at 2 fhilling 6 pence the hundred, they come to 160 
pound r6 ſhillings 1 tarthing, 

The Charges of Planting and Weeding the Sets, as they 
have been valued before, is 300 pound, 

The total Charge to plant a thouſand Acres of Land equally 
with Sets i” Plants at a 4 diſtance, amounts to 1546 
pound 14 ſhillings 5. pence half p-nny, 

But if the f ſeveral ſorts of Plants be equally planted, al- 


* only one fingle Plant at this laſt diſtance before mention- 
ed, the Land then will take up 
Of Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Elm 3 2160 ſingle Plants of each 
fort, which amounts in the hole for the 4 ſeveral kinds to 
228640 ſingle Plants, or 1286 hundred and 40 Plants, and at 
18 e the hundred, they come to 96 pound 9 ſhillings 7 = 
farthing, O 


Ws 
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Of Cheſnut Plants 32161, or 321 hundred and 61 Plants, 


and at 2 ſhillings 6 pence the hundred, they come to 40 pound 


A ſhillings 2 farthings, : 
Ihe Charges for ſetting and weeding theſe ſingle Plants have 
before been valued at 125 pound, 


N Wheat. 

Now at this diſtance there may be 2 buſhels and a half of 
Wheat ſowed between the Plants on every Acre of Land, then 
the thouſand Acres will take up 2500 buſhels, and at 5 ſhillings 
the buſhel, comero 625 b 

The Charges for Weeding the Wheat, at 4 pence the Acre, 
comes to 16 pound 13 ſhillings 4 pence, 

The Charges of Reaping the Wheat, Gathering the Gripes, 
— Sheafs, and Carrying the Corn into the Barn, is va- 
lned (becauſe this Crop or Increaſe is more than that ſowed in 
the laſt or third Diſtance) at7 ſhillings 
350-pound, | Is 

The Charges of Thraſhing and Wianowing the Wheat, va- 
lued at 10 ſhillings the Load, containing 40 buſhels. and reckon- 
ing 25 buſhels the Increaſe, or to grow on every Acreof Land, 
comes, to 312 pound 10 ſhillings, 

The Eharges in Tranſporting the ſaid Wheat to Markets, at 
5 ſhillings the Load, comes to 156 pound 5 ſhillings, 

The total — of ſowing the Land with Wheat between 
the Plants at this diſtance amounts to 1460 pound 8 ſhillings 4 

nce, 

The total Charge equally to plant with ſingle Sets of Oak, 
Aſh, Beech, Elm, and Cheſnut at 18 foot diſtance, alſo plow- 
ing, hacking, harrowing, and ſowing the Land between the 
Plants with Wheat, and all other 2 about Plants and 


the Acre, and come to 


Corn, amounts to 2422 pound x ſhilling 11 pence 3 farthings, 
You are to take notice that where we ſpeak of planting for 
Uunder- wood, or ſowing Corn, the whole Ingfoſure of Land is 
$0 be plowed, and the charges of plowing, hacking, ſowing and 
harrowing, 
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harrowing is charged in every total account of planting Seed or 
Sets for Trees or Under-wood, you 


The Fifth Diſtance. 


15 fifth and laſt diſtance, which we intend to treat of 
concerning plowing and planting Seed and Plants, is two 
Perch, containing 12 yards or 36 foot: Seed and Sets thu; 
planted will not have only the benefit of air and ſun and much 
earth for the ſap to put forth their roots in, but ſave labour and 
coſt, and prevent many caſualties in tranſplanting, 

A thouſand Acres planted according ro former direRions, 
that is, in a Plot of ground 4 foot ſquare at this diſtance, you 
may ſer 4 Seed, the Land will then take up 

Of Acorns 161604 or 25 buſhel 1 peck and 4 acorns, and at 
2 * buſhel they come to 2 pound 16 ſhillings, 

Of Aſhen-keys 1 buſhel 5 gallons 3 pints and 2 half, and 
354 fi gle ſeeds, and at 12'pence the buſhel, they come to 1 
thilling 8 pence. | 2. 

Of Beech-maſt 2 buſhels 3 quarts half a pint and 204 ſingle 
ſeeds, and at 3 ſhillings the buſhel, they come to 6 ſhillings x 
penny 3 farthings. 

Of Cheſnuts 1616 hundred and 4 Nuts, and at 2 pence tl 
hundred, they come 13 pound 9 _— pence, - 

The Charges of ſetting the ſeed at this diſtance may reaſona- 
bly amount to 6 pence the Acre, and inthe whole comes to 2 5 

und. 

"The Weeding of the Plants is worth 12 pence the Acre, and 
comes to 50 pound, 

The total Charge to plant with Acorns at this diſtance a- 
mounts to 777 pound 10 ſhillings. 

The total Charge to plant with Aſhen-keys amounts to 775 
pound 1 ſhilling 8 pence. 36> 

The Total to plant with the Beech ſeed amounts to 775 
pound 6 ſhillings 1 penny 3 — : 

The 
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The Total ta plant with Cheſnuts amounts to 788 pound 
9 ſhillings 4-pence. 

And if all theſe ſeveral ſorts of ſeed be equally planted, the 
Land will take up of Acorns 40401 or 6 buſhels 1 peck 2 quarts 
and 1 Acorn, and at 2 ſhillings the buſhel, come to 12 ſhillings 
7 pence halt penny. 

Of Beech-maſt 5 gallons and 401 ſingle ſeeds, and at; ſhil- 
lings the buſhel, they come to 1 ſhilling 10 pence 2 farthings. 

Of Aſhen- keys 3 gallons 1 quart 3 quarters of a pint and 276 
fingle ſeeds, and at 12 pence the buſhel, they. come to 3 

ence, 158 

Of Cheſnuts 404 hundred and 1 Nut, and at 2 penee the hun · 
dred, they come to 3 pouad 7 thillings ce. 

The total Charge to plant with the. 4 ſeveral ſorts of ſeed e- 
qually planted, amounts to 779 pound 2 ſhillings 3 pence, 

Now if this Land be planted with Sets according to the num · 
ber of ſeeds, then it — | 23, 

Of Oak, Aſh, Beech, and Elm Plants of each or either of 
them 161604 ſingle Sets, or 1616 hundred and 4 Sets, and at 
18 pence the hundred, they come to 121 pound 4 ſhillings 2 far- 
things, 

Ot Cheſnut Sets 1616 hundred and 4 Sets, and at 2 ſhillings: 
6 pence the hundred, come to 202 pound 1 penny, 

The Planting; all the ſaid Sets at this diſtance. is worth I2 
pence the Acre, and comes to 30 pound. ; 

The Weeding theſe Plants is alſo worth 12 pence the Acre, 
and comes to 50 pound, 

The total to plant at this diſtance with Oak, Aſh, Beech, 
and Elm Sets amounts to ga i pound 4 ſhillings 2 farthings, 

The Total to plant with Cheſaut Sets amounts to 1002 
pound 1 I 

And if all theſe ſeveral ſorts of Plants be equally planted in 
the ſaid quantity of Acres, then the Land will take up 

Of Oak, Aſh, Beech or Elm of each ſort 32321 ſingle Sets; 
of them altogether 129284 {ſingle Sets, or 1292 hundred and 


84 
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84 Sets, and at 18 pence the hundred, they come to 96 pound 
19 ſhillings 2 pence, 

Of Cheſaut Sets 32320 ſingle ſets, or 323 hundred and 20 
_ = at 2 ſhillings 6 pence che hundred, comes to 40 pound 
8 ſhillings, | 

The —2 for Planting and Weeding , as above, comes 
to 100 pound. 

The total Charge equally to Plant the 5 ſeveral ſorts of plants 
amounts to 37 pound 7 ſhillings 2 pence, 

Bur if at this diſtance you plant only 1 ſingle ſer, then the 
Land will take up either of Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Elm 40401 
ſingle Sets, or 404 hundred and x Ser, and at 18 pence the hun- 
dred, they come to 30 pound 6 ſhillings. 

Of the Cheſnut 40401 ſingle gets, or 404 hundred and 1 
Set, and at 2 ſhillings 6 p-nc* rhe hundred, they come to 50 
pound 10 ſhillings I farthing 

The Charges for planzing theſe Sets at 6 pence the Acre 
come to 25 pound, . 

The Weeding of chem is worth 4 pence the Acre, and comes 
to 16 pound 13 ſhillings 4 pence, 

The total Charge to plant at this diſtance with one fingle 
Set of Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Elm amounts to 771 pound 19 hil- 
lings 4 pence. 

The total to plant with Cheſnut Sets amounts to 792 pound 
3 ſhillings 4 pence fart hing. 

Now if theſe ſingle Sets be equally planted, the Land will 
then take up 2 — * —— and 3 ſort 8080 

ſingle Sets, of t together 32320 „or 323 
hundred and 3 — and at 18 peace the hundred, they come 
to 24 pound 4 9 e 2 ings. 

Of Cheſnut 1 or — by the hundred, 
they ariſe to $0 hundred and 8 1 ſingle Sets, and at 2 ſhillings 6 
pence the hundred, they come to 10 pound 2 ſhillings 1 fart hing. 

The Charges for Planting and Weeding, 2s afore, 41 pound 


13 ſhilli e. 
9 Q 2 The 
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The total equally to plant with ſingle Sets amounts to 778 


pound 1 penny 3 farthings, 


And if you fow the Land between the Plants with Wheat at 
this diſtance, there will be 3 buſhels allowed to be ſowed on 
each or every Acre; in the whole 300 buſhels, and at 5 ſhillings 
the buſhel, it comes to 7 50 pound, 2 

The Charges for Weeding the Wheat at 4 pence the Acre 
comes to 16 pound 13 ſhillings 4 pence, . 

1 —— of Reaping the Wheat, gathering Gripes, bind- 
ing the Sheats, and carrying the Corn into the Barn, is yalued 
at 8 ſhillings the Acre, and comes to 400 pound. Indi 

The Charges of Thraſbing and Winnowing the Wheat at 
10 — Load, containing 40 buſhels; and reckoning 30 
buſhels the Increaſe, or to grow on every Acre of Land, comes 
to 375 pound, 1 t e-; 

The c in tranſporting the ſaid Wheat to Markets, at 
5 ſhillings the Load, comes to 187 pound 5 ſhillings; - : s. 

The total Chatge of ſowing the Land between the Plants 
with Wheat amounts to 1728 pound 18 ſhillings 4 pence, 

The total Charge equally to plant with ſingle Sets of Oak, 


Aſh, Beech, Elm, and Cheſnut at this, diſtance, which. is 36 


foot; alſo Plowing, Hacking, Hartowing , Sowing the. Land 
between the Plants with Wheat, and all other Charges belong- 
ing to Plants and Corn, amounts to 2504 pound 18 ſhillings 5 
pence 3 farthings, '- % ai 1% 1 N 
We might give you an account of che charges for Seed · heat 
in every total Sum, and appottion che quantſty of Gora to the 
quantity of Land between the Plants; for Where the greater 
number of Plants grow, in that ground muſt the leſs quantity of 
Corn be ſowed; the difference is but ſmall, and I am unwilling 
to blot paper with mote particulars than are needful, . therefore 
at 3 diſtances onſy ꝓou have a particular and total account af che 
Charges for ſowing W head? 1. afl. 


Th us 
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Thus have we endeavoured to give a ſufficient account of the 
firſt years Charges by plowing, lowing, ſetting, or planting ſeed 
or Plants in this Plot of good Land, being a rich Clay and 
moiſt Earth': Butthis muſt notbe a Rule of Change to plant 
all Lands by; for ſeveral Countries have ſeveral Prices in all 
Matetials belonging to Husbandry; and as is the lightneſs and 
goodneſs, ſtiffneſs and badneſs of the Earth, fo are che Prices 
mote or leſs : In rich moiſt Sands or mixed Earths, which is like- 
wiſe good ground to plant ſuch plants in, 2 Yoakof Oxen in 
ſuch ground will plow more in one day than 4 Yoakin a ſtiffe 
heavy Clay or ſuch kind of Earth, There are many wealthy 
Husbandmen in Hertfordſhire that plow the greater part of their 
Land with one Man and two Horſes, who both holds the Plow 
and drives the Cattel; and in other places one Man and three 
Horſes will plow an Acre and a half in a day, when in the ſame 
Pariſh two Men and 6x Horſes cannot plow ſo much : It has 
been my obſervation, that in Common Fields ſome Plows with 
4 Horſes make a better dayes work than others of a far greater 
ſtrength, when yet there has been only the breadth of a lay Bank 
between them, and from no other reaſon but the (ſeveral Linds 
of Eattd. 

No as we have given an account of the Charges in Planting 
by Plowing, Sowing, and Setting Seed and Plants for Timber- 
trees and Under - woods, I ſhall likewiſe give an account of the 
Charges in planting the ſame quantity of Land by Digging or 
Delving; as the labour of Man and Cartel in Plowing is more 
or::leſs, according to. the goodneſs or badneſs ef the Earth; 


ſo is. it likewiſe in Delving, 2 man will earn more by delving 


{me Land for a penny the Rad than other at 3. pence, yet both 
grounds alike plain and level, and without incumbrances : Alſe 
it is to be conſidered, that to delve for ſowing Corn or ordinary 
ſeed, requires but one Spades graft indepth, but extraordinatily 
where the ypper part of-thagkedi hath beet worn: out, and that 
there is good garth deeper »:.albtr :tq cleanſer the ground from 


ſtones, or ſtrong weeds which have long roots and deep, or ſuck 
like 
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like annoyances, then it will require two Spades depth, There 
is no Plant that doth uſually grow in Ex requires a deepet 
Mould than theſe we treat of; but becauſe we ſuppoſe the Land 


that is made choice of to bea well qualified earth, weſhall there 
fote adventure at one Spades depth to plant as aforeſaid; and 


becauſe it hath not been plowed or delved for many years paſt, 
or it may be never : alſo Woodland meaſure being very large, 
it is worth delying four pence the Square, Rod, Pole, or Pearch, 
allowing 18 foot to the Pearch, and one Pearch ſquare contains 
324 foot of ground. Having confidered the charges in planting 
ſeed and plants by Plowing, and alſo given an account of eve- 
ry particular charge as was thought needfull; we ſhall therefore 
in this following Account of Charges in planting by digging or 
delving not 1 with many particulats, but as briefly as 


may be, ſpeak to all thoſe ſeveral Diſtances mentioned in our 
laſt Accounts. 


The Firſt Diftance. 


His Diſtance is one foot; the Seed and Plants to be ſet at 

this thickneſs will require the whole Plot of Land to be 
delved, andat 4 pence the Pearch, it comes to 2656 pound 13 
ſnillings 4 pence, the Land containing 16coo0 ſquare pearch, 
or 51840008 foot, 

Now the ſame quant or number of Seeds or Plants this Par- 
cel of delved ground will require as that Land which was plow- 
ed; alſo che charges of ſetting and weeding will be the ſame, 
and likewiſe all charges except plowing and hacking. 

The Charges — — ſeed, — 4 pence the A- 
cre, comes to 16 pound 13 ſhillings 4 pence, 

For — — Land, valued at 8 pence the Acre, comes 
to 33 pounds ſhillings 8 pence. 


And to ſave the r of looking back into the former ac- 
counts you ſhall have the particulars as followeth. 


H 
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If theLand be ſowed with Acorns the Acconnt ſtands thus. 
One foot diſtance, The Land delved. 
ii s. d. 


For Digging or Delving the Land at 4 pence the Perch a. 

mounts to 666 13 04 
— — 10102 buſhels 1 peck 1 Acorn, 101004 06 
For Sowing and Harrowing at 12 pence the Acre. cod oO o 
For Weeding the whole Plot of Ground at 104. the Acre oo 00 00 


Ihe total Charge amounts to 4226 17 10 


Bur if the Land be ſet wich Acorns; thei the: Account will be as 
followeth.. vt hs | 


— — e Perch 2666 13 04 
2 Acorm, Cres 1 — at 28. dog os of 
For Harrowing the Land at 8 pence the Aere . — 033 06 c8 
kor Weeding the whole Plot of ground ——— O ©O oo 

i ſeedat 4 ſhillingsthe Acre. ——— 0200 00 09 


The total Charge amounts to 44 04 o 


By theſe two former Accounts of Acotm you may take no- 
tice, that the Charges of ſowing the Seed comes to 16 pound 
13 ſhillings 4 _ more than the Account of Charges for ſet- 
ing: Now thoſe Plants that grow from the ſeed that was let 
will thrive and grow much better and more certain than thoſe 
from the ſeed ſowed therefore whether the Land be delved or 
plowed it will be greater profit to ſer the ſeeds than to ſow 
them, Can >> 

An Aceount of Charges if the Land be ſowed wich Aſhen-keys, 
For Delying the Land — 4 pence the Perch——-—2666 13 04 
For Aſhen-keys 1040 buſhels 1 f pant und 901 0 
kngte ſoed, at 1 2 pence the —— — = W 


Lor 


3 
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5 1 4 

SSS 

Tor Weeding the Land at 10 ſhillinꝑs the Acre. — 0500 09 00 
The total Charge amounts to 3268 13 05} 


— — > ll 


An Account of Charges the Land to be ſet with Aſhen-keys. 


For Delving the Land at 4 pence the Perch —————2666 13 04 
For 540 buſhels 1 gallon 1 pint and 901 ſingle ſeeds o a 


For Setting the ſeed at 4 ſhillings the Acre —— ——c200 O os, 
For Harrowing the Land, ſo covering the ſeed, at 8 pence 
th — — 33 06 os 
CATE ——— — — — 


For Weeding the Land at 10 ſhillings the Acre 


——OFc8 00 00 


The total Charge amounts to 3427 00 011 


An Account of Charges the Land ſowed with the ſeed of Beech. 
For Delving the Land at 4 pence the Perch 2666 13 04 
For 1175 buſhels 6 quarts and 1 ſeed of — 05 06! 


3 ſhillings — — p 
For ſowing the ſeed and harrowing the land at 12 pence? 
the Acre — OP recs 


For Weeding at 10 ſhillings the Acre ————— ——0500 co oo 


The total Charge amounts to —3392 18 101 


——qy— _ —__— — ——— 


An Account of Charges the Land to be ſet with che ſeed of Beech, 
For Delving the Land at 4 pence the Perch —2666 13 04 
For 675 buſhels 6 quarts 1 ſeed, at 3 ſhillings the buſhel-0101 o5 06} 
For Setting the ſeed at 4 ſhillings the Acre —©200 OO 00 
For Harrowing the Land at 8 pence the Acre——z-——0033 06 08 
tor Weeding the Land or plants at 10 ſhillings the Acre—o500 O 00 


The total Charge amounts to 3501 o5 064 


— _— — 


An 
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An Account of Charges the Land ſowed with Cheſauts. 
— % % 
For Delving the Land at 4 pence the Perch ———— 2665 13 04 
For 533 544 hundred and 1 Nut at 2 pence the hundred—4446 04 o 


—_— — — — 2 005o 00 09 


For Weeding the Land or Plants at 10 ſhillings the Acre oo 00 Oo 


— 


— 


The total Charge amounts to -—— 7662 17 an 


An Account of Charges the Land ſet with Cheſauts. 
For 518544 hundred and 1 C heſnut at 2 d. the hundred —4321 04 oo 
For Delving the Land at 4 pence the Perch —2666 13 04 
For Setting the ſeed and Harrowing the Land ©0233 o O8 
For Woeding the Plants at 10 ſhillings the Acre o OO 00 


— — 


The total Charge amounts to 7721 04 00 


Now if this Land be planted equally with all the 4 ſeveral 
ſorts of ſeed before mentioned, that is of each ſort a like num- 
ber, the Account will then ſtand as followeth, 


An Account. of Charges the Land to be equally ſet with the 4 ſeveral 
ſorts of ſeed. 
For Delvinꝑ the Land at 4 pence the Perch ——————2666 13 04 
For 2025 baſhele and « EF and 2 quarts of Acorns at 2 269 23 or? 
ſhillings the buſhel — — : 
For 1 35 buſhels 141 end Gap fagfe frodet Gr AD 15 06! 
tree at 12 pence the buſhel — 
n . 06 04" 
the buſhel ———— — f 
For 129636 hundred of Cheſauts and one Nut at 2 pence} g 
the hundred — — . ͤ —— 


bor ſeting the ſeed, harrowing the land, and weeding—0733 06 08 
| Thetotal Charge amound togr- 4714 18 06; 


— —— — 


— — 


R —__— 
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An Account of Charges the Seed to be equally ſowed on the ſaid 


Land, 
b & 4 

For Delving the Land at 4 pence the Perch - 2666 13 04 
For 2525 buſhels anda half and 2 quarts of Acorns at at 28. 8 

the buſhel +2045 eee 252 11 o . 
For 260 buſhels 1 quart and 600 ſi ngle f ſeeds of = - 

keys, at 15, he Lit —— 013 00 00; 
— 3 pecks and 3 pints of Beech-mafl, at 3 38. $c04 60 r 
For 1333386 hundred of Cheſnuts and i ſingle Nut, at 

2 d. the hundred ng M2 JOEL 22 On 
For ſowing the Seed, harrowin » the Land, , and » weedi 

the —— — — oo 00 o 


The total Charge amounts to —4637 16 07! 


And if the ſaid Land be planted with Plants or Sets at the 
ſame diſtance, it will take up 51854401 fingle Sets, and the 
account is as followeth, 


An Account of Charges the Land to be planted with Sets of Qak, Ach, 
Beech, or Elm 


For Delving the Land at 4 pence the Perch 2666 13 04 

For r518544 hundred and one Plant either of Oak, Aſh, k, Aſh, 0 
ch, or Elme, at i8 pence the hundred —————4 3959? 

For — placing the Sets at 10s. the Acre o os 00 

For weeding the ſaid Plants at 10s. the Acre — ——00500-09 00 


Te total Charge amounts to 42557 og 04 


An Account of Carges the ad Land planted with cheat Sets. 


165 


. 
Or 518544 r C — 

at 2 8. 6 d. —— n oo co: 
For ſetting and weeding all theſe ſaid Plants oi o0 00 


The total Charge amounts to=—68484 13 0473 
a 
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But if all the foreſaid ſeveral Sets be equally planted, then 
the Account ſtands thus, 


An Account of Charges the ſaid Land to be planted with all the Sets 
| ” be ff Y s Is X 1 i 1 4 4 , A 8. d. 
For Delving the Land .— 02666 13 04 
For 414835 bundred and 20 Sets of Oak, Aſh, Beech, 
and Elm, at 18 d. the hundred —ä (v 
For 103708 hundred and 8 1 Cheſnut Sets, at 2s. 6 d. | 
the hundred... — $7993 12 00% 
For ſetting and Weeding the ſaid Plantz——— —— 01000 oo o 


1112 12 09; 


The total Charge amounts to—47742 18 ol 4 


—ůů— — ——_— 


- Now that you may the more readily peruſe all the foreſaid 
totallaccounts belonging to this firſt lating in digged or del- 
ved Land, I hall here fer them down by themſelyes, and they 
areas followeth. "= 


The total Accounts of all the ſeed ſet or ſowed atone foot diſtance. 


Acorns, the Total amounts to —— 4226 17 10 
Aſhen· keys, the Total amounts to —— 3268 13 cl! 


Beech-maſt, the Total amounts to 3392 18 101 
Cheſnuts, the Total amounts to 7662 17 04 
All theſe ſeeds equally urn o—— 4637 16 07; 
. et. 
Acorns, the Total amounts to — 4310 04 os 
Aſher-keys, the Total amounts to — . 3427 00 ot? 
Beech - maſt, the Total amounts to 3501 of 061 
Cheſngts, the Total amounts to. 77217 % 00 
All theſe ſceds — ſer, the Total amounts to 4714 18 065 
The total Accounts | — THIF DL LASHES 
Oak,” Aſh, Beech, or Elm, the Total amount to- 09 04 
Cheſnut Plants, the Total amounts to — 66484 13 043 
All theſe Sets equally planted, the Total 1 to — 47742 18 — 4 


2 
2 
#27 © 
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Te nert Diftance is 3 Foot. 


X this Diſtance if you do not ſow the Land between the 
A Plants with Corn, then there may be delved 2 foot ſquare 
of ground at the ends of every yard or 3 foot, and therein ſet 3 
ſeeds, as hath been formerly declared, This performed, there 
will be delved 5764801 ſquare Plots, and they are worth del- 
ving zo ſhillings the Acre, The thouſand Actes thus planted 


will take up 17294403 ſingle ſeeds, and the account will ſtand 
as followeth. 


} x = © > 
For Delving the Land at zo ſhillings the Acre —1500 o O 
For 2702 buſhels 1 peck and 3 fingle ſeeds of Acorns bes * 
For ſetting or planting the Seed, and raked, at 2 | 
tiling 6pence tn Acre — bus 9 
For weeding the Plants, valued at 7 5. the Acre OJFO oo 09 
The total Charge amounts to—— 2245 04 06 


An Account of Charges the Land planted with Aſhen-keys: 
For Delving the Land at 304, the Acre 1500 00 00 
For ſting —— nenheros, 66 — — 4br oo 00 
For 180 buſhel 1 gallon 1 pint and 153 ſingle ſeeds 3 ” 
Aſh<ree at 15, the buſhel — ++. ads 
For weeding the Plants at 7 s. the Acre — 835 00 oo 


The total Charge amounts to —1 984 co or? 


An Account of Charges the Land planted with the Beech tree ſeed 
_ — — rn oo oO 

£225 | 64quarts and 3 (ingle ſeed of the Beech, at? ] 

3 Mans 2 anche Do ER at coz; 15 06; 
For ſetting the ſeed and raking the land at 2 5. 6d. the acre-0125' 90 00) 
Fps weedingthe Flante at 7 8. the Acre . — 0350 09 c 


I Thetotal Charge amounts to 2008 15 06; 


An 
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An Account of Charges the ** F 
e & 

For Delving the Land — — . — —1 I FOO oo o 
9 ĩ — ©4 oo 


-- 


—_ Y 


The total Charge amounts to 3416 04 OO 


— — —— 


An Account of Charges equally to plant the 4 ſeveral forts of Seeds. 
For Delving the Land ———————150 O0 b 
322 — —— WT. 
For 45 buſhels 1 quart and 601 ſingle ſeeds of Aſhen | : 

keys at t 6. the buſhel c— ——— .. F< 05-00; 
For 36 buſhels 1 peck 3 pints and 1 ſeed of Beech-maſt 3 

at 3 ſhillings — — — — — $ 0007 08 10% 
For 43236 hundred and 1 Cheſnut at 2 d. the hundred-— 9350 06 coo 
For Setting the Seed, Raking the Land, and Weedingthe 

Plant —— — 


75 o o 


G 


_— 


The total Charge. amounts to—2412 .11- CO 


—— RE —Uñän 


Now if the Land be planted with Plants or Sets at this di- 
ſtance as the ſeed was planted, and the ſame number, then it 
will take up 17294403 Plants. 


An Account of Charges the Land planted: with Sets of Oak, Aſh; -. 
Beech and Elm. 


For Delving the Land — ———— 750000 00 
For 172944 hundred and 3 Plants, either of Oak, — *. * 
Beech or Elm, at 18 pence the hundred . 
For ſetting or planting theſe Plants, valued at 8 s. the acre - co οο 00 00 
forWeeding the Plantsat 7 ſhillings the acre — —=—— 00350 co 00 


— — ͤ .7.—ł — 


The total Chatge amounts to 15220 14 or 


x An; 


1 
"4 "us 
7 
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An Account of Charges the Land planted with Cheſunts Sets. 


l A 4 

For — hundred and 3 Plants of Cheſnut, at 2s. TO IG 
6 d. the hundred — — — 21618 oo oo! 
For ſetting and weeding the Plants — oo oo 00 


The Total Charge amounts to— 23868 oo oo! 


— — —ĩ ]— 


But if all the forefaid 5 ſeveral ſorts of Gets be equally planr- 
ed in = ſaid Land, the Accounts will be made up as fol- 
loweth, 


An Account of Charges the 5 ſeveral forts of Sets equally planted. 


For — ws __ 308. — a is Tow org O eo 
For 1383 55 hundred and 22 Sets Beech | 
Elm, at 18 pence the bundred———————— 10376 12 10 


For 34588 hundred and 81 ſingle Cheſnut Sets, at 2 8. 


6d. the hundred © * £04273 12 00 
For ſetting and weeding the Plants — ©0750 00 00 


— — — 


The total Charge amounts to 16900 O4 10 


— — 


The Totals of the 3 Accounts of 3 for Seed and Plants ſet 


or planted at 3 foot diſtance, and is as followeth, 
* Acorns, the Total amounts to — 2245 4 05 
Aſhen· keys, the Total amounts to — 1984 oO 01; 
Beech-maſt, the Total amounts to . — 2008 15 064 


Cheſnuts, the Total amounts to 3410 04 00 


All the foreſaid Seeds equally planted, the Total amounts to 2412 1100; 


.- The Totals of the ſeveral Accounts for Plants planted. .-} » 
Oak, Aſh, Beech, and Elm Seu, the Totalamounts to-15220 : 14-01 
23868 09 00} 
$16900 04 10 

The 


Cheſnur Sets, the Total amounts to 
All the 5 ſeveral ſorts of Sets equally planted, the Total 
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The Third Diſtance. 


His next or third Diſtance of ground between Plants 

or Seeds is 4 foot and an half, which is the fourth part of 
a Pearch Woodland meaſure, Now if the Thenuſand Aces of 
Land be planted the ſame way and order as was the laſt, or 3 
foot diſtance, then at the ends of 4 foot 6 inches of Land in 
lengeh muſt be delved a Plot of Land 2 foor ſquare, with a 
ſmall Trench about the ſquare Plot, and therein ſer or plant 
— To perform this the Land will take up 768960; ſingle 
eeds; and the Plots be worth delving 14 ſhillings the Acte. 


An Account of Charges, the Land ſet with Acorns, 


124 4 
For Delving 2563201 ſquare Plots of Land, each Ploe 
containing 4 ſquare — of ground; the whole Plot $0700 00 og 
worth delving 14 — the acre — —— 
For 1201 buſhels a half and 3 acorns, at 2s. the buſhel=—0120 03 o 
For ſetring the Seed, and raking the Land 2 8. the acre,} 00 
and weeding the Plants 4s, the acre — ————$* 0⁰ 


\ The total Charge amounts to—1120 03. 08 


— — — — 
— 


— 


: An Account of Charges the Land planted with the Aſh-ſeed. 


* 


ing the Land at 14 . the acre 


5 s and 603 fingle ſeeds of the Aſh, i 
r 80 3 quarts 60 » 
—— — — * 


or ſetting the Seed, and ra king the Land at 2s. the acre oi 00 00 
6g weeding the plants at 4 5. the acre — 0200 o 09 


Pal Uh e The total Charge amounts to 1004 00 013 
U1 | TH — — 


ao 


— 
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An Account of Charges the Land pl inted with Beech ſeed, 


. . d. 

For 1co buſhel 1 gillon and; ſeeds of Beech. maſt at 3 s. 
the buſhel — — Jig — 
: For Delving the Land == — —— 0 0 00 00 
For ſetting the Seed, raking the Land, and — 


— oz 00 00 


The total Charge amounts to 1015 O0 4. 


— — — — 


An Account of Charges the Land planted with Cheſnuts. 


For Delving the Land- — — — —— — 0000 00 00 


For 76896 hundred and 3 ſingle Cheſnuts at 2 d. the hund.-0640 16 00 
For ſetting the Seed, raking the Land, and weeding the? 


Plants ——>— 9 


— — — — go _— _— I 


The total Charge amounts to 1640 16 00 


An Account of Charges all the 4 ſorts of ſeed equally 1 


For Delvi the —5 — — — . — 0 0 — 20 

Jor 100 bu on of Acorns at 28. the buſhel 0910 o 03 

ors buſtek5 ga oes 5 pintsand 300 fingle Aſberkeys? 0 of 16 
at 13 pe — — — 

X 8 biſhe lone and B00 Seeds of Bord 

oy 38. IT: — cor; oF ot! 


For 6408 hundred and 1 Cheſnur at 2 pencethe hu ndred—0053 08 06 


Fortang tie th ing ele gx 


— 


£ — — 


The Total Charge .. oo 02; 


And if the Land be planted with Sets at chi diſtznce, as was 
the feed, and to the number of ſeed, then it will take up 
76 89603 fingle Sets or Plants, and the account is as followerh. 
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An account of Charges the Land planted with Oak, Aſh, Beech or 
Elm Sets. 
„ 


For Delving the Land . ——T: : @700 OO oo 


For 76896 ed and 3 ſets either of Oak, Aſh, Beech? 
or Elm at 18 pence the hundred 76% 04 00; 


For planting and weeding the ſaid Sets at 45, 6d, theacre-0425 co oo 


The total Charge amounts to—6892 o O 


An Account of Charges the Land planted with Cheſnut Sets. 
For Delvi = a at 14 ſhillings the Acre 0700 oo co 


For 76895 3 Sets of C at 2 8. 6 d. the 12 00 col 


— — — 


For ſetting and weeding the ſaid Seto — 0425 00 co 


—— — 


The total Charge amounts to—10737 00 00+ 


— — — — 


An Account of Charges equally to plant the 5 ſorts of Sets. 
For Delving the _ 6a ng — — r 00700 09 00 
For 61516 hundred and 82 Sets 
Beech and Elm at 18 d. wy us 82828 613 15 ole 
Ing © and 21 fingle Sets Cheſauts at 01922 & 00! 


For Planting and Weeding al the fad Sets —— — 00425 00 o 
The total Charge amounts to 07661 03 or 


An Acccount of Charges to plant only a ſingle Set in every plot of 
ground at this — there — 2563201 ſquare Plots, 


For Delvin = _ - — dero e 0700 00 00 
For 2563 2 hundred and 1 Plant either o | 
ot Him at 18 pence the hundred Per og 00 


For Planting the Sets at 4 ſhillings the Atre————=—0200 00 00 
For weeding the land a foot round the Sets at 2s, the Acre—0100 © oo 


The total Charge amounts to 2922 22 08 0 00 
8 An 
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An Account of Charges the Land planted with Cheſnut Set. 


A4. 

For Delvin — ces : ee — y — 00 o 
For 25632 hundred and 1 Plant of Cheſnut at 28 6d. t : 
hundred — —— —— Fen? $3204 o 00; 
For planting and weeding the ſaid Set 0309 00 oo 


The total Charge amounts to———4204 00 00; 


An Account of Charges, the ſoreſaid 5 forts of Sets equally planted, 


For Delving the Land — — 0 00 O00 09 
For 20505 hundred and 60 Sets of Oak, Aſh, — 18 04! 
Elm at 18 d. the hundred — $37 4% Ohs 
For 5126 hundred and 41 Sets of Cheſnut at 28. 6 . 

* hundred — e. 3088 ol 03; 
For ſetting: and weeding the plants ————.——— 0300 00 00. 


—— 


— — — — 


— 


The total Charge amounts to 3178 19 074 


The reaſon why we allow a greater price by the perch for 
delving theſe Peck Plors mentioned in the laſt two Diſtances, 
n than was at firſt when the whole Incloſure of Land was delved, 
2 is becauſe theſe ſeveral parcels of Land require much more care 
and time than the other. 

Now if you intend to ſaw or plant Coro among the Plants 
at this laſt Diſtance, then the whole Incloſure of Land muſt be 
delved, for the Plow will not have room to turn between the 
Plants, In our former accounts of Charges for plowing the 
Land, the feed we made choice of, as the beſt Corn to grow 
among the Plants is Wheat. the quantity to be ſowed upon one 
Acre was 3 Buſhel; but a great part of the Land is taken 

up for the Plants to grow in, there is but 2 Buſhels allowed for 
an Acre where the Plants ae at this diſtance, I ſhall 
give you only-one Account of for Corn at this time, and 

1\kewiſe in each of the other two Piſtances we are to omen 
[9] 


i 
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An Account of Charges the Land planted with one ſingle Set in each 
Plot of Land delved, either of Cheſnut, Aſh, or Withey, they being 


equally that is as ma of one ſort as of the other ; nd 
— La ſowed between the Plants with Wheat. : 


139 


ol 
— — or che pearch ———— 2666 13 04 


an dene eee — 12 co 
* 544 hundred and one Set o nut at 2 ſhillin 0 
Il — — — probs 09 00; 
For planting the Sets and weeding them ©2300 00 oo 
For 2000 of ſeed- Wheat at 5 s. the buſhel 0590 O c 
tor — the M beat and darrowingehe Land ar2 ſhil- 1 


e ene 13 04 
Corn into the Bann at & A the acre—— 800 00 0 
winowing the Wheat at 108. the load, 
=T — = re of Land, — 
I to grow on Acre o 
— a 1 if not above 
Fortranſporting to Mar not above 
7 miles from the Barn or place of lading, 3 5. the load, ez 2 


The total Charge amounts to—— 6607 18 087 


_ il oo o 


ä —— m 
—— 


Now becauſe this Woodland meaſure is than the Sta- 
tute Acre or Land in Ti — the labour in ſowing the Coro, 
Harrowing, Raking, W ing,Garhering, Binding and 
Loading will —ä— reaſon of the Plants 
e good the time and 
harges, we reckon the 
— "of Land by the Acre, as if no Plants were 


= | pleaſe totake notice that this account of Char- 
ges — a not a Rule fot all 9 becauſe the Wage 
2 
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of Men and Cattel, and the prices of Corn do much differ, as wg 
ſaid before;yer we have gone as near the moſt uſual rates as poſ- 
ſibly could bezand which may ſerve for moſt Shires and Counties 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, and ales, being not within ourLiſt. 
Alſo the account of charges about Corn may be confidered in, 
or added to any other account of charges, my meaning is, That 
if the Land be planted with ſeed of Trees, as Acorns, Beech- 
maſt, or any other kind, the account of charges for Wheat may 
be added in the Total, thereby to know the charges of planting 
Wheat with the Seed of Trees, Secondly, where the Land is 
plowed and planted with Sets or Seed of Trees at any di- 
ſtance the account for Wheat may likewiſe be added to the To- 
tal ; and you will know the charges to plant Wheat when the 
Land is plowed, as whete the Landis Jelved, This being eaſie 
to underſtand does not require farther demonſtration , I ſhall, 
now according to my former method give you all the Totals by 
themſelves for Sets, Seed, and Corn planted at this diſtance, 


The Totals of ſeveral Accounts for 3 ſeed of one kind planted in each 
Plot of Land delved at 4 foot 6 inches diſtance. 


| 1 4. 
Acorns, the Total amounts to—————— — 1120 03 00 
Aſh-ſeed, the Total amounts Oo ——— — — 1004 00 01 5 


Beech-ſeed, the Total amounts to 1015 oo 04 3 

Cheſnuts, — — amounts — — > 
All the 4 ſorts of ſeed equally planted, the Total a- : 

mounts to — — — — 1065 Oo O23 


Ihe Totals of ſeveral Accounts fot ; Sets planted in each Plot. 


Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Elm, the Total amounts to- 6892 04 00! 
Cheſnut Sets, the Total amounts to— 10737 00 oo! 
All the five ſorts of Sets equally. planted, che Total * 7661 03.014 


— 


mounts to- 


” ˙ TOO eee oe 


The 
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The Totals of ſeveral Accounts for 1 Set planted at the ſame diſtance. 


| li. . d. 
Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Elm Sets, the Total amounts to 2922 o$ co 
Chelnut Sets, the Total amounts to — — 4404 0 co; 
All the 5 ſorts of fingle Sets equally planted, the Total a- 
mounts to e 


All the 4 ſorts of ſeed equally planted, and the land ſow- 
ed between the Plants with Wheat the Total amounts $7672 18 10 } 


to — — — — — 
One ſingle Set either of Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Elm in each + : 
Plot, and the Land ſowed with Wheat, the Total be 06 08; 
mounts to — — ——— 
ne Set of Cheſnut ed, and the Land ſowed with 
O Wheat, amounts . ˙— Gouda 18 08. 
All the ſeveral ſorts of Sets equally planted in each Plot 5 
one, and the Land ſowed with Wheat between the $9786 18 04 
Plants, the Total amounts to | 


This Account of Charges by ſowing Wheat among the 
Plants does riſe to ſo great a ſumm, that it may diſcourage a 
young Planterzbur it his patience would guide him tothe account 
of profit or improvement, there may be hopes of incourage- 
ment again: And that no miſcarriage may happen in ſo good a 
work, I ſhall in this place ſtate the Account of Charges and 
Profit by planting Sets and Wheat in a Thouſand Acres of 
yu and the Plants planted 4 foot 6 inches diſtant one from +: 

e other. 


In Page 89 and go the total ſumm of Improvment by Aſh, 
Withey and Gheſnur Plants planted at this diſtance laſt mention- 
ed, and allowing 10 or 11 years growth, amqunts to the ſumm of 
17651 pound 9s. 4d, 3 tarthings, Alſo the Land ſowed with 
Wheat 3 years together, and the yearly increaſe ariſing to 20 
Buſhels growing on every Acre, and being ſold for 5. ſhillings 
the Bufhel does come to 15900 pound; theſe two ſums added 
| together, 


- — — - 
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— 


* the Total amounts te 3265 f pound g ſhillings 4 pence 
3 


arthings. 


No there will ariſe from every Load of Wheat, which is 
five Quarters or 40 Bufhels, 32 Buſhels of Chaffe or Hulls; 


Then the 4500 Load of Wheat will yield 48000 Buſhels of 

Chaff, worth in the Barm or place of thraſhing 3 peace the buſhel 

heap and thiuſt, which comes to 600 pound, Allo every Load 

of Wheat will yield 2 Load of Straw, worth in the thraſhi 

places ſhillings the Load, and comes to 750 pound : Add 

theſe ſums — = ny they amount to 34001 pound g ſhillings 
85. 


e 


4 penc | . 
The firſt years charges in ing the ſingle Sets of Aſh, 
Withey and Cheſnurs , alſo — rk y the account in 


page 106 doth come to 6607 pound 18 ſhillings 8 pence fat- 
t 


The land between the Plants muſt be twice delved, and mij 
be as often ſowed with Wheat, after the firſt years planting x 
whereupon all the former charges about the wheat alſo will cdn-· 
tinue 2 years more; and the land to be delved for the Wheat, 
— 128355 — —— 14 foot, at 4 = the 
perch, comes to 2139 5 ſhillings 2 pence ; next 
or third years d : amounts to the ſame ſumm, they both 


come to 4278 10 — — ing. The Re- 
mainder o land whichis 31644 perch a quarter and 67 foot, is 
the land allotted for the Plants ro grow in 


The two years charge for ſeed- Wheat, alſo ſowing, raking, 
— reaping, gathering, binding and carting come to 2583 
pound 6 fhillings , 

Now at 10 or 11 years growth all the foreſaid plants muſt 
be cut down; the charges for cutting and converting them to 
their ſeveral uſes, as ſbreading the Hop-poles, making the Fa- 
gots, and ſuch like, the workmanſhip may be worth 10 ſhillings 
the Acre, which comes to 300 pound, We ſhall alſo allow 
for making the hoops, and tranſportation of them, 12 ſhillings 
«he th „ and there being 1282 thouſand and 2 hoops, 

| comes 


r 
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comes to toog pound 4 ſhillings We ſhall alſo allow for the 
Rent of the add, — Intereſtfor the forbearance of the Rent 
7 years, there being no Intereſt allowed for the Rent during the 3 
years time the land was ſowed with Wheat, becauſe of the pro- 
fir of the Increale, 

Now the land is valued to be worth 20 ſhillings the Acre yeat- 
ly rent, then the ro years Rent for the thouſand Acres comes to 
10000 pound the 7 years Intereſt for the faid Land, after the 


rate of 6 pound per Cent. comes to 5c 3 pound 12 ſhillings 6 


pence 2 farthings, | 
We ſhall alſo allow Intereſt for the moneys disburſed in plan-- 
ting, and is as followeth. 


The Charges for Deiving the Land which the Plants giow 
in, there being 31644 perch. a quarter and 67 foot, at 4 pence 


the perch, comes to 327 pound 8 s. 1 d.. 

The 10 years Intereſt for this lat Sum of Charges after the 
rate-of 6 pound ur Cem. comes 0 369 l. 15 to d. . 

2 disburſed for Sets or Plants comes to 2649 l. 
12 8. 1 farthing, | 

The 10 years Intereſt for the Moneys paid for the ſaid Sets, 


comes to 1896 J. 1 8.3 d.. 


Now the Land between the Plants containing 128356 ſquare 


perch is worth 20 ſhillings the Acre to ly for Meadow after the 

years Crops of W heat is off the Land, and there being 802+ 
Acres and 36 Perch, comes to 401 J. 25, 5d, yearly, then the 
7years Rent of the ſaid Land, which is about the time of the 


fiſt Cutting of the Plants, comes to 28071, 168. +1 d. This: 


Sum is to be added to the account of Profit or Improvement; 
and the total Improvement then amounts to 368091, 65. 3 d. 
The total JatereſtMoney comes to 2769 l. 95. 10 d.. 
Now all theſe Sums of Charges before and laſt mentioned, 


being added to the total Sum for the firſt years Charges, then 


the Total of all Charges for the thouſand Acres of Land, planted 
= Nerf, amounts to 27748 l. gs, 6 d.. 


Aud 
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And if you ſubſtraR this laſt total Sum of Charges out of the 

+ total Sum of Profit or Improvement, then the Product or Re- 

mainder of the Sum fubſtracted comes to N 

which Sum is ſo much gained out of the thou- 

ſand Acres of Land in 10 or 11 years, the Land planted as we 
have formerly declared, 


I knownot of any other Accounts of Profit or Charges worth 
the bringing or charging to an account in this place: But you 
may — to take notice that this Account of Gain or Profit is 
for the firſt Cutting of the Plants, they being ſingle Shoots, 

Poles, or Rods produced from Seed. The next Cutting, 
or ſecond Growth, every Stock may — forth 4 or 5 Shoots; 
and then the profit will be double, Alſo this way of planting 
iby Sets, and delving the land is much more chargeable then 
;plowing and planting Seed; for the total charge in planting at 
this diſtance with the Aſh and Cheſnut Seed, and Withey Sets, 
the Land plowed, and the Seed and Sets planted the way and 
manner as we have ſer down in Page 114 comes but to 1897 
pound 95, . But the total charge, the Land being delved, and 
ſingle Setts, and the Seed of Aſh and Cheſnuts, with Withey 
Sets, as was ſaid before. planted at the ſame diſtance, Page 136 
and 137, amounts to 5316 pound 7s, d. i fatthing; ſubſtract 
the Sum of Charges for plowing and planting out of the Sum for 
delving and planting, the reſt or remainde amounts to 3418 
pound 18 ſhillings 4 pence; and being ſo much charges ſaved 
by plowing and — ſeed, may be added to the Account of 
profit as ſo much gained. 

Now it may be objected, that planting by Sets every Stock 
will produce 2 or 3 Shoots, and to plant with Seed there will 
be but one Shoot, and ſo conſequently one Pole or Rod; and 
at the time or ſeaſon of cutting the Sets will produce double the 
quantity of ſtuff more than the Seed : For anſwer we grant the 
increaſe; but ſay that the Sets which ſhould be planted being 
ſmall, the many Shoots may by hindering the growth of the 

Roots 


__ Þ - 9 OD... 
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Roots, and indanger the Stock, and alſo hinder the growth of 
each other; forthe Root muſt have time to grow and inlarge it 
ſelf within the earth; therefore there will not be a ſufficient 
ſupply of ſap to maintain more ſhoots than one in ſo ſhott a time 
a8 is allowed to the firſt Cutting: Alſo for young Stocks to 
have many boughes will not only hinder the thriving of the root 
by ſpending much ſap, but as a poor Ewe which may bring forth 
2 or 3 Lambs, both ſterves her ſelf and thoſe ſhe brought forth: 
We ſhall cherefore adviſe to — or cut off all ſhoots but one 
ſtom every Stock, until after the fitſt Felling or Cutting; for one 
good ſtreight ſhoot is worth 5 or 6 ſmall ſtragged ones. Theſe 
particulars being premiſed, you ſhall have the account in brief; 
and it is as followeth. 


An Account of Charges and Grain by a thouſand Acres of Land equal 
ly planted with ſingle Sets of Cheinut, Aſhand Withey, and W heat 
ſowed between the Plants at 4 foot6 inches diſtance, 


An Account of Charges, 


6 

Paid the firſt years Charges for planting 1000 Acres of 

Land with plants of Cheſnut, Aſh, and Withey ; alſo > 6607 18 08 

Wheat ſowed between the plants 
* — > two 2 1 pearch 28 my 4278 10 04! 
For 4000 Buſhels of ſeed-Wheat , alſo ſowing, raking, 

weeding, reaping, and all charges about beg 2583 06 08 

for.2 years ſeaſon in ſowing | 
For cutting the Plants, and converting them to _—_ 

uſes * —— — —— — — — 
For 10 years Rent for 1000 acres of Land at 20s — 

acre yearly — — — 3 es ee 
For Intereſt money — — 769 og 10! 


The total Charge amounts to 27748 eg oy: 


* 


1509 04 o 


| E———_. 


— — - 


T An 
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An Account of Profit or Improvement, 


8. d. 
— 7651 og 04! 


Received for H les, Hoops, Fagots, and other 
Neceſſaries — — 25 — 

Received 3 years Crops of Wheat, containing 60000 | 
Buſhels, at 5 6. the Buſhel- — 4 

8 for 48000 Buſhels of Wheat Chiff at 3 d. bosse vs 6 
Buſhel — — 

Received for 3000 Load of Wheat — at 5 ſhillings ? 
the buſhel 

Received 7 years Rent for 802 acres 36 pearch of land 20 W 
at 10 8. the acre yearly — {7 


I5O0O C co 


(©0750 00 00 


—— — — — 


— — — — 


— — — 


The total Improvement amounts to—3 6809 06 03 } 


27748 o Q7 3 


The total Charge amounts to — 


Reſt in Cafh 


— — 


09060 16 O8 


157 
— 
. 


This laſt Summ, reſt in Caſh, is ſo much gained by planting a thouſand 
2 — Land with Sets or plants for Under: wood, and W heat ſowed on 
e La 


Thus to ſtate and ballance all the Accounts in this Book will 
require more time than is allowed; and the work is made ſo 
plain and eaſie, that every mean Accountant may perform the 
ſame, and ſave me the la ur; we ſhall therefore proceed to the 
next Diſtance, and that is 18 foot in length, 


The Fourth Diſtance or 18 Foot. 


A's this Diſtance you have been adviſed to delve a Plot of 

round 4 foot ſquare, and therein to ſet or plant 4 ſeed: 
To perf rm this the Land will take up, there being 16080 ſquare 
Plots, 643204 ſingle ſeed, and is worth delving 4 pence the 
m_ and there being 7940; and 13 foot, comes to 3 gal | 
25. 1 D. 
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An Account of Charges the Land ſet with Acorns, 
s, d. 


Js O7 ot 


re 7940 pearch 4 and 13 foot of Land at 4d. 
the pearch — —————— — — 
For 100 buſhels 2 pecks and 4 ſingle ſeeds of Acorns at 

28 the buſhel- — 2 * ore OI co 
For planting the Seed, raking the La and weeding the 

Plants at 3 $. n. roms e 1130 09 0g 


292 C8 or 


—— — — 


The total Charge amounts to 


An Account of Chirges the Land planted with the Aſh-ſeed. 
For Delvi g che Land at 4d. the — — —132 07 o 
For 6 buſhels 4 of a pine and 279 ſingle ſeeds of Aſh at? 


15. the baſhel—— — — — — —— — 000 06 o8 ; 
For ſetting the Seed, raking the Land, and weeding th 
— — — . 150 oo 00 


— CG 


The total Charge amounts to—282 13 09! 


— 
- 


An Account of Charges the Land planted with Beech - ſeed. 

For Do 7940 pearch 4} and 13 foot of Land at 4d. 
the pearc "$132 * 
For 8 buſhels 3 gallons and 4 ſingle ſeeds of the Beech at 
35. the buſhel — —- — 
For ſetting the Seed, raking the Land, and | weeding at 3 8. 
the acre — 


— —_ — — Cn en nn 


— 1001 oF o! 


z — 


1150 00 oo 


—  — — 


The total Charge amounts to —— 283 12 O 


— — - 


An Account of Charges the Land planted with Cheſnuts, 
For Delvng the Land ———— — 2 07 or 
For 6433 hundred and 4 Nuts at 2 pencethe hundred 053 120 
For Setting the Seed; Raking and Welding —— io oo oo 


—— — 
4 


The total Charge amounts to —335 19 02 


— —— 
- 


T2 6. 2 
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An Account of Charges the 4 ſorts of ſeed equally planted. 


. 4 

For Delving the Land — — 132 07 01 

For 25 buſhels a gallon and 1 Acorn at 28. _ _— 10 03 
For 6 pecks 7 pints and 301 ſingle ſeed. of the Aſh at 18. 

— T 

For 2 buſhels 3 quarts and 1 ſeed of Beech-maſt at 3 8. Oy 

the buſhel mT 9 0 03; 


For 1608 hundred and 1 ſeed of Cheſnut at 2 d. the hund. ot; o oo 
For Setting the ſeed, Raking and Weeding at 3 s. the acre=150 oO co 


298 13 034 


The total Charge amounts to 


But if the Land be planted with Sets as it was with Seed, or 
to the number of Seed, then it will take up at this diſtance 
643204 ſingle Sets; and the accounts are as followeth; 


An Account of Charges the Land planted with Oak, Aſh, Beech, 
or Elm Sets, 


For Delvingthe Land———— —.—— 0132 07 01 


For 643 2 hundred and 4 Sets, either of Oak, Aſh, Beech, 
or Elm at 1 8, 6 d. the liundred-——————— 0482 05 oo 


For Planting and Weeding the Plants at 6 s, the acre——0300 oo ca 


— —_—— — — — 


The total Charge amounts to—— 94 15 01! 


An Account of Charges the Land planted with Cheſaut gets! 


For Delving the Land ————— ———— —-—0132 07 01 
For 6432 hundred. and 4 Cheſnut Plants at 2 s: 6d, the 
— 109 100xce-eeeltn ens 0784 00 01; 


For Planting and Weeding the Sets ———— — —— 0300 OO 00 


The total Charge amounts to—— 1216 C ©2 4 


— — _ — 


— -— 


An 
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An Account of Charges the 5 ſorts of Sets equally planted, 


e 
For Delving 7940 pearch 5 and 13 foot of lind at 4 d. E 
the py = = 2 — 1. o ot 
for 5145 hundred and 64 of Oak, Aſh, Eeech and Elm 
Ser arts pence the hundred. 2 2 17 06; 
For 1286 hundred and 40 Cheſnat Sets at 2 8. 6 d. the } 
hundred —  — 5⁰⁵ 16 09 
for Planting and Weeding the Set ———3co co os 


— 


The total Charge amounts to — 979 oo cy 


— — <> — een 


Now if at this diſtance in each Plot of ground you reſerre 
to grow for Timber only one Plant, and pluck or draw up the 
other three, as has been directed 3 or that you plant one ſingle 
Ser at this diſtance, making uſe of the Plots by planting Corn 
therein; then the Land between the Plants may be plowed, and 
if ſowed with Wheat, the quantity allowed for every Acte, 
counting as formerly, will be two buſhels and a halt; the Land 
then will take up there being 950 Acres 59 pearch and 68 foot, 
2375 buſhels 2 pecks, & at 5 s, the buſhel amounts to 593 pound 
17 ſhillings 6 pence, The Plowing of this Land according to 
out former accounts of Charges by plowing after the rate of 
I2- ſhillings the Acre comes to 570 pound 4 ſhillings 5 pence, 
At this diſtance we ſhall allow the Increaſe of Wheat to be a5 
buſhels growing on every Acre of Land. 

The Charges of Weeding the Wheat, alſo Reaping, Gather- 
ing, Binding, Houſing, Thraſhing, Winowing, Tranſporting to 
Markets, &c, allowing the ſame we did in.the Account ſtated, 
comes to 835 pound 8 ſhillings 4 pence ; the particulars are as 
followeth, 


An 
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An Account of Charges by a thouſand Acres of Land planted with 
ſingle Sets either of Oak, Aſh, Beech or Elm, and ſowed with Wheat 
berween the Plants. 4 

For Delviug 7940 pearch 4 and 13 foot of Land at 4 d "a0 

the pearch .- ——— —-.——.— 32 07 or 
For Plowing, Hacking, Sowing and Harrowing 959 1cres 

x quarter 19 pearch and 68 foot of Land with When Por 04 os 

uy 600 dude 4 r of Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Elm Se 
For 1608 hundred and 1 of Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Elm Sets }- 

at 18 pence the hundred— - ... — 770 12 00 
For 2500 Buſhels of Seed wheat at 5 ſhillings che buſhel — 5s 5 00 00 
For — and weeding the Plants as they have been valued-g125 o oo 
For Weeding the Wheat at 4 d. the acre n—_—— 0 
For Reaving, Gathering, Binding the Sheafs, and Carrying 

the Corn into the Barn, there being more Corn than $0350 o 00 

the laſt diſtance, 7 s. the ace —— 
For 1hraſhing and Winowing the Wheat at 108. the !.0ad 5 


— 


containing 40 buſhels, and reckoning the Increaſe 25 
buſhels to grow on every Acre, and counting the num-( 933% 10 ©0 


bers of Acres that is ſowed —ů— — 
For Carrying the ſaid Wheat to Market at 5 8. the Load 
or 40 buſhel 8 F©1$6 of oo 


The total Charge amounts to—— 2408 11 10 


An Account of Charges the Land planted with ſingle· Che ſnut Sets and 
Wheat ſowed between the Plants 


For Delving 7940 pearch } and 13 foot of Land at 4 d. 


For Plowing, Sowing, Hacking, and Harrowing g oacres 
+ 19 pearch 68 foot———— — n 


For 1608 hundred and one of Cheſnut Plants at 2 s. 6d. 
the hundred — £50201 makes: 
For plancing & weeding the ſaid Plants at 2 5. 6d. the acre-o0125 00 00 
For 2500 buſhels of ſeed at 5 s the buſnel — — — 0625 oo 00 
— — the Wheat — — cot 13 04 
or Re'ping, Binding, and all Charges till brought into 
the — : ———— e IP 


For Thraſhing, Winowing, and all Charges to the Mar- 
ket, as by the laſt account.. — 0468 15 o 


—— 


—— — 


The total Charge amounts to 


2488 19 103 
An 
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An Account of Charges the ſoreſaid 5 ſeveral forts of ſingle pla 
equally planted, and Wheat ſowed between the Plants.” 22 


| 1 
For Delving the Land cont. 7940 pearch }and 13 foot — 0132 07 ox 


For Plowinz, and Sowing with Wheat the other of 
the Land —— Lr - $0570 04 Of 
For 1286 hundred and 40 ſingle Sets of Oak, Aſh, Beech 
and Elm ——— — — —— [ 0096 Og 07 
For 3216 hundred and 1 Plant of Cheſnutat 2s. 6d. the : 
hundred — — —— eee, 
For Setting and Weeding the ſaid plant 0125 co 00 
For 2500 buſhels of Seed-wheat at 5s. the buſhel——-— 0625 oo o 
For Weeding the Wheat ———————— 0016 13 04 


For Reaping, Binding, and all Charges till brought into? 
the Bar ooo — ——_— 


0350 o o 
For Thraſhing, and all Charges to the Market — 0468 15 00 


— — 


The total Charge amounts to—2424 13 o 


Uſing my accuſtomed Method, all the Total Sums will appear to your 
reſent view, and they are asfolloweth, 


The Totals of the ſeveral Accounts for Seed ſet or planted at 18 ſoot 
diſtance, ©" 


Acorns, the Total amounts-to——— ©292 08 1 
Aſh-ſced, the Total amounts to —— 0282 13 945 
Beech-ſeed, the Total amounts to——o0283 12 21 

, Cheſnuts, the Total amounts to— — 0335 19 2 
1 —— he Total amounts to — 0298 12.35 


The Totals for 4 Plants planted in each Plot of Land delved. 


Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Elm, the Total amounts to— 0914 15-14 
Chelnut Ser-, the Total amounts to — 6 7 23 


* —— 4 decke Total amounts to>0979 c 74 


Qrs- 


* 4 
— * 
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t. 4. 


One ſingle Plant either of Oak, Aſh, Beech or Elm plant- 
ed in each Plot, and the Land ſowed with Wheat, the 
Total amount to -.- .—— 

One ſingle Cheſnut Plant planted in each Plot, and jay 2488 : 
Land ſowed with Wheat, the Total amounts to 19 10; 

All the 5 ſorts of ſingle Sets equally planted in each Plot 
one, and the Land ſowed with Whear, the Total + $1424 13 oy! 


OG GY — gs TN — 


2403 11 16 


You may pleaſe to take notice at the ſecond ſeaſon of Plow- 
ing, That that part of Land that the Plow cannot reach or 
compaſs muſt be digged or delved, 


The Fifth Ditance. 


T*. next ot laſt Diſtance of Land between the Plants we 
intend to treat of in this Book, and at this time, is two 
pearch or 36 foot. 


Well grown and thriving Timber- trees planted in a thou- 
ſand Acres of Land at this diſtance will not only be profitable 
(as on every Acre of Land, there growing 40 Timber-trees 
worth 16 pound a Tree, and amount to four tiundred thouſand 
pound) but make a gallant ſhewz and Corn growing on the 
Land, Carte! and Deer feeding thereon were very pleaſant 


to behold, 


We have formerly adviſed to delve a Plot of ground 4 foot 
(quare at the end of every 36 foot in length, and therein to ſer 
or plant 4 Seed or Plants; this performed there will be ſuffici- 
ent room for the Plow to turn between the ſquare Plots, ma- 
king good and quick work, not hurting either Plants or Trees; 
And the Land planted according to former Directions, the Ac- 
counts will ſtand as followeth: 


An 
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' Land | 

ner of Gp hte pl mls 
d. 


OF 07 


"20 
For Delving 40401 ſquare plots of Land containing 646416 

foot, or 1993 pearch and 36 foot at 4d, the — 
For Plowing, Hacking, Sowing the Wheat, and Harrowing 

g87 acres and 3 quarters of Land at 12 .. — } FO, 13 © 
For 161604 Cheſnur Seed, or 1616 8 — 


at 2 d the hundred — O13 9 4 
For Seed- wheat, allowing at this diſtance 3 buſhels to be 

ſowed on every acre, at 5 5. the buſhel————— (749 16 3 
For Setting the Cheſnuts and Weeding the Plants at 18 707 

the acre n 
For Weeding the Wheat at 4 pence the acre — 1; 4 
For Reaping, Binding, and Carryingthe Corn into the — x 

at 8 4 the acre — ——— — 39 0 
For Thraſhing and Winnowing the Wheat at 19s. the load 

or 40 buſhels, and reckoning rhe increaſe 30 buſhels e. o 6 

grow on every acre — — 


— ———êö — — — : — A —_—— 


For Carriage of the ſaid Wheat to Markets, if within 7 g 
miles of the Barn, at 5 5. the lo:d or 4obuſhels 55 332 
The total Charge amounts to — 2422 10 27 


An Account of Charges the Land planted with Acorns and ſowed with 
Wheat. ; 
For Delving 1995 pearch and 36 foot of Land at 4 d. the? 
arch — — — — 1 
For Plowing 987 acres ; of Land, and ſowing the ſaid I... 
Land with Wheat (392 13 © 
For 2 t x — 4 Acorns at 28. the buſne i — ca 1 6 
For * at the Land requiring 2963 buſhels 4 at 5 6. J 
the — eee . = $740 od, 
For Setting the Acorns, and Weeding the Plants ——- ——— 075 oo © 
For W rr O16 13 4 
For Reaping, ing, Binding, and Carting the Coro ins 
to the Barn — — 9 
For Thraſhing and Winowing the Wheat at 108. the load 370 07 6 
For Carriage of the ſaid Wheat to Markets at'5 s. the load 185 03 9 
2411 11 47 


The total Cbarge amounts to 24 
v An 


033 O5 Oz 


— — — — — yy 
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An Account. of Charges the Land planted with the Breely Seed, and 

ſowed with W heart. | | Litis d 

For 2 buſhels 3 quarts and 804 ſingle Seeds at 3 5: the buſhe-000 os. z 2 
For 2963 buſhels ; of Seed · Wheat at 38. the buſhel ———740 16 3 

For Setting the BeeclrSeed, and Weeding the Plants. o oo O. 

For Weeding the Wheat, and all C harges of bringing it into 

the Barn — —————— — (Pu 4 


For Thraftting the ſaid Wheat, and all Charges to the Markets-555 11 3 
: The total Charge amounts to—2409, 07 2 


An Account of Charges the Land planted with Aſh-ſeed, and. ſowed 
with W heat, 22 
For Delving and Plowing the Land — — 625 18 oz 
For one | and a half 11 pints and 1104 ſingle ſeeds of o o 8 
the Aſh at 12 pence the buſhel — — 

For 2963 buſhels 4 of Seed · Wheat at 55. the buſhel ——-—740 16 3 
For Setting the Aſh-ſeed and Weeding the Plants ————e75 oo © 
F the Wheat and all Charges of bringing it — 411 '5 | 72 
For Thraſhing the ſaid Wheat and all Charges to the Markets- 555 11 3 


The total Charge amounts to —— 2409 02 6 


— — = ö— — — — . 


An Account of Charges all the 4 ſorts of Seed equally planted, and the 
Land ſowed with Wheat. 
For Delvingand Plowing the Land —523 18 O 
For 404 hundred of Cheſnuts & 1 ſingle Nut at 2 d. the hund. ooʒ3 07 4 
For o buſhels 5 pottles and 1 ſeed —— at 25. = buſhel-000 12 7 
ꝓ— —. — — at 3 8. 000 01 7 
For 3 gallons 1 quart and 1401 ſingle ſeeds of the Aſh at 
P 
For Setting theſe Seeds and Weeding the Plants 9, ͤ oO 0 
— — wn — 55. the buſhel-740 16 3 
— — were — . 
For thtaſhing the aid Wheat and all charges to the Markets— 555 11 3 


The total Charge amounts to 2413 02 94 
An. 
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An Account of Charges the Land planted with Sets, as it was with 


” Seed, and Wheat ſowed-between the Plants, 
; & a 
"For Delving and Plowing, as by the particulars in former b 
Accounts — adds reE . 2. ON 
For 161604 either of Oak, Aſh, Beech or Elm Sets ac 18 d 
the hundred — — . 39 
For Planting the Sets and Weeding them des 


For 2963 buſhels ; of Seed-whear at 38. the buſhel ———740 16 3 

For Weedingthe Wheat and all Chargesinto the Barn———41t1 ry, 4 

Tor Thraſhing the ſaid Wheat and all Charges to the Markets-555 11 3 
The total Charge amounts to —2555 04 10: 


—— 
- 


An Account of Charges the ſame quantity of Land planted with Cheſnut 
Sets and Wheat ſowed. 
For Delving and Plowing the Land — — 625 18 o! 
For 1616 hundred of Cheſnut Sets at 26. 6 d. the hundred 202 0 1 
For Planting the Sets and Weeding them --. ico oo o 
For 2963 buſhels ; of Seed - Wheat at 5 5. the buſhet—— 740 16 3 
For Weeding the ſaid Wheat and all Charges bringing it — 
the Born — 154 
Tor Thraſhing the ſa id Wheat, and all Charges to the = 375 11 3 


—— ſ— — 


— — — 


The total Charge amounts to 2636 co 11! * 


—— — — x —_ 


An Account of Charges all the 5 ſorts of Sets equally planted, and 
Wheat ſowed between them, 

For Delving and Plowing the Land — —.-—-—635 18 0; 

For 129284 of Oak, Aſh, Beech, and Elm ſingle Plants 096 19 2 


For 32320 Cheſnut Plant ———040 08 o 
For Planting and Weeding all the ſaid Set Ioo- 00 
For Seed-Wheat ————————————740 16 3 


For Weeding the ſaid Wheat and all Charges into the Barn—411 15 4 
For Thraſhing the ſaid Wheat and all Charges to the Markets-555 11 3 


—c 


The total Charge amounts to—— 2571 08 07 


„ yp _—— 


V 2 Now 
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| Now if you plane a thouſand Acres of Land with fingle Seti 
at the laſt diſtance before mentioned, that is to ſay 36 foor 
ſpace of ground left between each fingle Plant, and 2 foot 
ſquare of land delyed for each Plant to grow in, The Accounts 


ate as followeth, | 


An Account of Charges the Land planted with fingle Set either of 
Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Elm, and ſowed with Wheat. 


rm | 4 
For Delving 408 ſquare pearch 3 quarters and 9 foot of | 
For — 996 Acres; 21 pearchand 72 foot of Land — o5g8 o 8 
For 40401 ſingle Sets either of Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Eim— 0020. 04 co 
For Planting and Weeding the ſaid Plants at 10 d. the acre — 0041 13 o4 
For Seed-Wheat and all Charges bringing it into the Barn—1152 11 07 


. - nd - 
CREED nin uy bs 
2376 08 1r 


The total Charge amounts to 


———_— 
* — 


An Account of Charges the Land planted with Clieſnut Sets: 


For Delving, Plowing, Sowing, Hacking, and Harrowing-0606 og og. 
ay ya ingle — — — L605o 10 00! 
For Planting and Weeding the ſaid Sets —— ———2041 13 ©4 
— en, cxtcf n 11 07 


A OOO CEE 


ges into og 
For Thraſhing, and all Charges to the Market 0555. 11 03 


Es 


The total Charge amounts to 2406 14 11; 


ten 
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An Account of all the 5 forts of Sets equally plante 
— 2 fidLeall . 


f 
: = Kt * 

For Delving and —_—_ Land ——0606 08 9 
For 323 hundred and 20 ſingle Sets of Oak, Aſh, Beech g ; 

Elm — — — —— — — — 004 4 917 
For 80 hundred and 81 ſingle Sets of Cheſnutr —— ooto O2 Oz 
For Planting and Weeding the ſaid Sets at 10 d. the acre—0041 13 4 
For Weeding he tad When, nnd all Charga briagngin tn 
For Weeding the ſaid Wheat, and all Charges bringing it 

Arg dns = 
For Thrafhing the ſaid Wheat, and all Charges to the Mar- 


The total Charge amounts to—— 2390 11 83 


— — — — 


It may be objected that on thoſe Lands where there is plant · 
ed the leaſt number of Sets, there ought to be a greater quan- 
tity of Cotn ſowed than where the Plants ate ſet thicker, and 
conſequently a greater Crop or Increaſe of Wheat expected ʒ 
alſo an account given thereof, which is not performed or men- 
tioned in the accounts: For anſwer we ſay, That on thoſe Lands 
where Corn is ordered to be ſowed, there is but one Plant al- 
towed to grow for Timber, and at the ends of each or every 
Diſtance of Land proportioned between the Plants: All the 
reſt are appointed for planting other Lands, and to be pulled 
or drawn up at or about three years after the firſt planting. 
Secondly, in that ſhort time or term of years the Plants will be 
but of ſmall growth, therefore not much prejudice or hinder 
the growth of Corn; neither will the Corn hurt them if ordered: 
as has been directed. Thirdly, the difference is ſo ſmall, that 
I hall not blot paper by taking notice thereof; and to anſwer 
every Objection, nice Scruple, or Queſtion, is more fit for ſuch 
that delight rather in Diſputation than Improvement: we ſhall 
therefore proceed, and according to our former cuſtome give 
you 
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you the Tarals of the ſeveral Accounts mentioned by planting at 
this fifth or laſt Diſtance, and they are as followeth. 


The Totals of ſeveral Accounts for Seed of Trees planted, and the ſaid 
Land ſowed with Wheat. 


1 
Cheſnuts, the Total amounts to 2422 10 025% 
Acorns, the Total amounts to —- 2411 11 04% 
Beech-ſeed, the Total amounts to 2409 07 02+ 
Aſh-ſced, the Total ameunts to —2409 02 06 
All the 4 ſorts of Seed 
lly planted — the Total amounts to 2413 e og} 


The Totals of 4 Sets planted in each Plot of Land. 


Oak, Aſh,Beech,or Elm, the Total amounts to 2F55 04 10! 
Cheſnut Sets, the Total amounts to——2636 oo 11; 


All = 3 the Total amounts to 2571 08 oo; 


The Totals of one ſingle Set planted. in each Plot of Land and What 
ſowed between the Plants, 


Oak, Aſh, Beech, or Elm, the Total amounts to—2376 ©8 11 
Cheſnur Sets, the Total amounts to—2406 14 115 
All the 5 ſorts of Sets 


equally planted => the Total amounts to —2390 11 08 


We have not ſet down in all the Diſtance every particular 
Account of Charges or Expence, being unwilling to repeat the 
ſame thing over and over again; but refer the Reader to the 
— ſtated in the third Diſtance, and Planting for Under - 
woods. 


All that hath been ſpoken of Planting; Alſo the Accounts 
of Charges and Profit are to be Underſtood as meant of the 
whole Land, ot Utmoſt of the Plot, containing a thouſand A- 
ctes, the ſquate whereof is 4co pearch, 
We 
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We might alſo here give an account of the Charges and Pro- 
fit that may ariſe by Planting the ſaid Land incloſed with the 
Fence betore mentioned; the ground allowed for breadth of the 
Ditch and the Bank, or earth caſt out for the thorns to grow in, 
was 9 foot, which is half a pearch; then the ſquare of the Land 
within the Fence to be planted contains 399 pearch, and ariſeth 
in the whole Plot by the acre to g acres one perch : The loſs 
of land by reaſon of the Fence, or the Land taken up by the 
* Fence, being 4 acres 3 quarters and 39 pearch. 

Now the way and manner how this Plot or quantity of Land 
is to be planted, we have already declared, and by the compu- 
tation ol one ſingle Acre and a thouſand Acres, which I have 
demonſtrated at large, may be known the Charges and Profit 
ariſing by planting 5, 10, 100, 10000, or any number of Acres 
whatſoever: | 

I ſhould here have concluded this moſt delightful Subject of 
Profit, acceptable, if not to all, yet to the greateſt part of the 
World; notwithſtanding to follow the advice of the Poet, who 
is willing that Pleaſure alſo have a ſhare in all diſcourſes of this 
Nature, and to render my labour, if poſſible, agreable to ſuch 
o're whom the firſt has no influence, unleſs accompanied with che 
latter: I hall endeavour by joyning both here, to make the 
Deſart you have already paſt only appear as a rugged Entrance 
into the Pleaſant Land; and by the Delights which I have te- 
ſerved in my Garden of Pleaſure, hope to make you forget all the 
troubles and une venneſs of your former paſſage. 


160 
ENGLAND'S 
IMPROVEMEN.T 
REVIVED. 


THE FIFTH BOOK. 


The Argument, 


In this Book, art Direttions ſet down how to plant 200 Acres of Land at 
well for Pleaſure” as Profit, Wherein there ſpall be pleaſant Walks with 
T imber-trees and Groves of Under-Woods and ſeveral Orchards and 
Gardens, with Fruit, Flowers and Herbs both for Food and Phyſick, 

variety of Fowl, Bees, Silk-worms, Bucks, Does, Hares, and other Crea- 
tures of ſeveral kinds : And a ſhort account of the. Charges and Profit 
of keeping 4 thouſand Doe-Conies in Hutches, the prefit amounting to 450 
pounds per annum; Alſo Fiſh-ponds and Streams of water ftored with 
many kinds of Fiſh, and flocked with Decoy. Ducks ; And the Uſe and 
Vertmes of all the I lants growing in this Garden of Pleaſure, 


He Figure of this Garden, or profitable and delight 
full Place, is a Quadrat, the 4 Angles or ſquare 
fides lying South-eaſt, North- weſt, South · weſt, 
and North - eaſt, the length of one fide or Angle 
containing 178 Perch 15 foot 11 inches: The 
whole Plot is to be incloſed with a Ditch and Quick hedge of 
White-chorn, as hath been directed, to fence in the great Wood: 
In the middle of this Garden containing 200 Acres Woodland 

"Meaſure, that is +8 foot to the Perch in length, ſhall be erected 
2 convenient Dwelling-houſe, and other uſefull Buildings for 
Corn and Cattel; the Front of the ſaid Houſe to ſtand — 

ea 
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eiſt, and the Scite thereof to lake ed: far; Yards, Gardens 

and Orchards; we allow to take up 5 £ 

Oa the North-eaſt fide of this our Garden, and 36 foot from 
the Fence or outmoſt bounds, is to be planted a Ro „of Oaks 
extending to the ends of the ſaid Angles or. ſquare Sides; but 
obſerving to keep the ſame diſtance of 36 foot from the Fence 
of the other Angles, or North-weſt and South-eaſt Sides. 
This firſt Row of Oak being ſet or planted, allowing 21 foor 
of land between each Plant, there is to be planted another or 
ſecond Row of Oaks 36 foot diſtance from the firſt, and keep- 
ing the diſtance of 21 foot between every Plant in the (aid 
Row : This performed, then 36 foot from the laſt Row of 
Oaks is to be planted 2 Rows of Cheſnut Plants, all of them 
keeping the ſame diſtance one from the other, as the Oaks; 
and 36 foot from the laſt Row of Cheſnuts muſt be planted 2 
Rows of Beech Plants; alſo 36 foot the laſt outmoſt Row 
of Beech may be planted 2 Rows of Walnut Plants, the (aid 
Beech and Walnuts are to be planted at the ſame diſtance as 
was the Cheſnuts; 4 pearch or 72 foot from the laſt Row of 
Walnuts you may plant a Grove or Thicket of White Thorn, 
the breadth to be one pearch, and the length extending as far 
as the Walnuts. 
From the Thorns, the ſpace of land between being 9 foot, 
is to be planted a Coppice or Thicket of Aſh and Withey Sets 
equally-mixed 3 the breadth of the ſaid Plot of Aſh and With 
Plants muſt be 4 pearch, and the length $1 foot ſhorter at eac 
end then the Thorn I hicker, 

Half a pearch or 9 foot from the Aſh Coppice ſhall be plant- 
ed 4 pearch of Land in breadth with or — Sets, and the 
length to be the ſame as that of the Aſh, 

Leeaying 1 pearch or 18 foot ſpace of ground from the Hazel 
Coppice, there muſt be planted the breadth of 4 pearch in 
breadth with Rasberry, Blackberry, Barberry, Goosberry and 
Currant Buſhes; All theſe are to be planted equally in ſeveral 
Beds, and the edges of the ſaid Beds planted with Strawbeities. 

X The 
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The whole Plot being planted, and equally mixed with all 
the ſeveral ſorts and colours of Berries, with convenient Walks 
between. each Bed, and containing the ſame length with the 
Nut-wood, ; 

One pearch diſtant from the ſaid Plot of Berries is to be 
ted the ſame length and breadth of land with Philberd Nut 
Sets, 

Keeping thediſtance of 9 foot from the laſt Piot-planted, the 
next to be planted are Withey and Aſh Sets, the length and 
breadth of the faid Plot to be the ſame as was laſt planted with 
Philberds. 

Now as an ArchiteR will lay a —— foundation beſore he 
build, we have adviſed firſt to plant; and as the firſt Plot 
planted of this our Grove was a Thom Thicket, ſo likewiſe 
mult the laſt, or that oppoſite to the firſt, and alſo both ends of 
this entire Incloſure, obſerving to keep the diſtances with length 
and breadth of this laſt Thicket as that firſt planted; and alſo 
the Thorns planted at the two ends of the Grove muſt be of 
the ſame breadth, and joyn to the ends of the firſt and laſt 
Thorns planted, 

About the middle of the laſt or South-weſt fide of the Grove, 
and oppoſite to the Dwelling-houſe muſt be left unplanted a 
ſpace of Land or Ground, on which to build or fer up a fair 
Gare for entrance into the Wood or Grove aforeſaid ; alſo there 
muſt be left unplanted 72 foot of Land in breadth, beginning at 
the ſaid Gate or middle of the Thorn Thicket, and extending 
overthwart or croſs, dividing the Grove, which will make 2 
Pleaſant Walk, there being erected a Fountain in the middle 
of the ſaid Walk, whoſe ſtreams dividing the Grove into 4 parts, 
will be of great uſe for the refrething all things, as well Vegeta- 
tives and Senſttives as Rationals z and at each end of the ſaid 
Walk is to be planted a Mulberty-tree, 

Theſe Directions being obſerved and performed, on the 
South-welt ſide of che Houſe is to be planted the ſame quantity 
at Lind with all the (everal ſorts of Plants aforementioned, 

k eeping 
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keeping the ſame diſtance of 36 foot from the Fence, and like- 
-wiſe the ſme diſtance of Plants according to the manner and 
way of the firſt or North · eaſt part of the Land planted. 
Theſe two Groves and Timber-trees in them are nor planted 
only for Pleaſant Walkes, but Harbor and feeding places tor 
wild Peacocks, Turkies, Pheaſants, Blackbirds, Thruthes, Fel- 
fares, and all other uſeſul Birds that live on ſuch food as there 
rows, 
The Land diſpoſed of as to the ſcite of the Houſe, Groves, 
and Woods planted for Timber-trees ariſes to 120 Acres and 
a half, out of the remainder of Land which is 80 Acres, on the 
North-eaſt fide of the Dwelling-Houſe, and flanking the North 
int of the Kitchin Garden, and about the middle diſtance of 
— between the ſaid point, and South- weſt ſide of the North- 
eaſt Grove ſhall be incloſed a ſquare Plot of Land containing 10 
Acres, with a Mote or Water- courſe 18 foot broad. 

About the middle of the — thus incloſed ſhall be built a 
Shed or low rooft Houſe 4 ſquare, anſwering the Figure of the 
Land incloſed, the walls or ſides of the ſaid Shed ſhould be 7 
foot high built with brick. 

The length of every ſquare fide muſt be 80 foot, and the 
breadth 10 foot between the walls within the Houſe, then the 
4 ſquare ſides or whole Houſe contains 320 foot round: and the 
Plot of ground or Yard within the Houſe, allowing 18 inches for 
the thickneſs of the Wall, will contain 5 4 foot ſquare, 

Within this Honſe we ſhall place 240 Conie-Hutches or 
Boxes, each of them containing 5 Rooms one above the other, 
or 5 ſtories high; in which Rooms muſt be kept 1000 breeding 
Doe Conies, and 100 Bucks, every one of them in a ſeveral 
Room; the remainder of Boxes are to be reſerved to keep 
Weaned Rabbets. Theſe Hutches are ſo well known, that I 
{hall not deſcribe them; but in the way of placing theſe Hutches 
within the Shed muſt be obſerved, that the back · ſides ſtand cloſe 
to the wall on the top or upper Room, and the bottom, lower 


part ot foot to ſtand at leaſt'6 foches from the ſaid wall, and thus 
X 2 ſtanding 
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ſtanding floping, the urin that falls from the Conies will paſs 
or run ſooner and cleaner away. Now theſe Hutches thus pla- 
ced on both fides the Houſe, and fer cloſe one to the other, 
will make 2 Rows round the Houſe : The Floor of the ſaid 
Cony-houſe ſhould be paved with Brick or Pible-ſtones, and 
under every Hutch muſt ſtand an-earthen Pan. to ſave the urin 
that cometh from them; for if it be ſpilt on the Floor it will 
taint the Conies, and do much hurt both to young and old, 

There muſt likewiſe be provided 4 wooden Veſſels of Firkin 
fize, each of them muſt ſtand un 4 Wheels; theſe Tubs being 
filled with Bran and Grains, with a ſmall ſtrength may be dri- 
ven or drawed throughout the 4 quarters of the Houſe twice eye- 
ry day to feed the Conies, and by the uſe of wheels the work 
may be diſpatched in a ſhort time with much eaſe. 

Inthe middle of the Court or Yard within the Cony-houſe 
ſhould be built a ſmall Houſe 3 ſtories high, to lay in Proviſion 
for the Conies, as Hay, Grains, Bran and Oats , alſo a Lodging 
Room for the Warrener, 

Now whereas Tame Conies will uſually breed 7 or 8, and 
ſometimes more Rabits at one Litter, and 8 or 9 moneths or 
times in one year, we ſhall breed but 6 moneths, and ſhall pre- 
ſerve or keep but 5 Rabits of every Doe, and it ſhe bring above 
that number, the overplus ſhall be deſtroyed within 3 dayes afe 
ter ſhe _ — = ſhall not be caſt to the dunghil 
as of little worth, for they will be a ver change of food 
fo: Musk or Civet Cats, or elſe rn ane — the Mote 
will feed the Fiſh : And if any of the Does bring not the num- 
ber of 5 Rabbets at one litter, then from thoſe Does that bring 
above that number ſhall be taken ſo many as will make up the 
number of 5 for every Doe. 

Now if theſe Conies be of a large kind, and that you keep 
them ſound, and they breed their Rabbets fat: alſo if you breed 
to kill in ſeaſon, before the Field Rabbets ate or can be fit to 
ferve the Markets, then every one of theſe Houſe Rabbets will 
yield 7 pence at4 weeks old; for they will be twice «large, 
A an 
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and much fatter” than any field Rabbet : Alſo the latter. feaſon. 
when the field Rabbets are ſpent, then every one of theſe houſe 
Nabbets will yield g or 10 pence to be (old at 3 months old. 
And if you give the weaned Rabbets Oats, Hay, and Water, 
likew ſe Chalk with their meat, a better Rabbet cannot be bred. 
either for colour, taſte, or wholſomnels, 

But if any ſhall queſtion the ſale or vent of theſe Rabbets. 
kill'd at the ſeaſons beforementioned, I can aſſure him it hath 
been my care both to treat with Warreners and Poulterers in 
London about the ſame, and they all condeſcend to my Propo- 
ſitions, and alſo ſay that London Markets will take cf ot vent 
five times more in one or both ſeaſons, than can be bred of a 
thouſand Does, We ſhall in the next place give an account of 
the yearly Charges and Profit by keeping a thouſand breeding 
Doe Conies and a hundred Bucks; allo the breeding and main- 
taining fit for Market 5 Rabbets of every Doe, and ſo to breed 
ſix times in one year, the account is as followeth, 

One Doe breeding and bring ng vp. fit for the Market five 
Rabbets fix times in one year, that is 30 Rabbets in the whole 
at ſix pence the Rabbet; it being an indifferent price as to both 
ſeaſons of killing, they come to 15 ſhillings yearly; then the 
Profit of a thouſand Does, according to the ſame rate, amounts 
to 750 pound the year, 

There are other Profits ariſing from theſe Conies; 
Ful, the Excrement which cometh from them, with the Of-- 
fal of the Hay, which being well husbanded, will make ſpecial 


good Dung or Soil for Land, and may be worth 40 ſhillings che 


ear. 

- Secondly, the Garbedge or Cuts of the Rabbets ſold every. 
year, there being killed from a thouſand Does thirty thouſand 
Rabbets ; the ſaid Garbedge being caſt into the Mote, the water 
although little above the quantity ot an Acre, yet will keep and 
feed ore Fiſh; eſpecially the Carp, then 4 Acres of other wa- 
ter without the ſame helps. 

Thirdly, in this Mote may be kept a hundred Spruce Ducks 


with 
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with the © al of Bran and Grains from the Conies I have 
kept of the ſaid Ducks, and they have laid each Duck 50 Eggs 
in 50 dayes, every day an Egg; and refting 2or .3 weeks they 
have layd again; ſo that one Luck will lay.200 Eggs 1a a year , 
and they being better for the uſe of Confectioners than Hen- 
Eggs, will yield at Zondon 4 ſhillings the hundred; then the 
profit of one Duck yearly is $ ſhillings, and the yearly profit of 
a hundred Ducks amounts to 40 pound, 

Now for the yearly profit by Fiſh, we ſhall ſtock the Mote 
with 400 Fry ot young ſmall Carp, and at 5 years growth, the 
ſaid Carp will be worth 12 pence a piece, then the 400 Carp 

come to 20 pound, which is 4 pound yearly gains or profit from 
the Mote or Water · courſe, containing 171 ſquare pearch 8 ſoot 
2 or 36 inches, N 
Fourthly, upon the Land incloſed by water, as aforeſaid, may 
be fed a conſiderable number of Rabbets, which ſhall not be 
kept thete ſo long as to be of ſtrength to dig or make holes or 
Burrows in the earth, nor living only on the Graſs or Paſture, 
but ſball have ſeveral Racks for Hay, ani Tronghs or Mangers 
for Bran and Oats made and ſer up in the Court Vard within the 
Cony · houſe, where there muſt be ſeveral holes or paſſage wayes 
made through the walls for the Rabbets to go in and out at, 
from their dry food, to feed, ſport, and air themſelves in the 
(Graſs or Paſture: And becauſe we ſhall not keep a conſtant Stock 
of Rabbets on the Paſture; therefore at thoſe ſeveral times and 
ſeaſons of the year, when the Land is not ſtockt with Rabbets, ic 
may be ſtocked with Sheep, to keep the Graſs ſhort and ſweet; 
for Conies will notthrive in long or ſower Paſture : The keep- 
ing ol Sheep is worth 3 pound yearly: This — of keeping and 
feeding Rabbets with Bran, Hay, and Oats will not — — 
them ſound, but the Land will keep ten times more Conies than 
— would do of it ſelf. 
e ſhall now give you all che Accounts of Profit or Gain in 
one total ſumm, and is as followeth. e *X 


+ An 
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An Account of the yearly Profit by keeping a thouſand Doe 
Conies and a hundred Bucks on 10 Acres of Land inclo- 
ſed by Water 18 foot wide, 

© %-6 
Received for 30coo Rabbets at 6 pence the Rabbet=—750 © 0 
For ſoyl or dung made by the whole Stock of Conies-coz o o 
For 20000 Duck Eggs at 4 ſhillings the hundred 040 © o 
For the yearly ptofit by Carps ——004 0-0 
For Sheep Paſture in the Warten. 003 o © 


W— 


—— —Q—¾ — — 


The total ſumm of Profit amounts to — 799 © © 


I ſhould have firſt'ſet down'and: given an account of the 
Charge or Expence by keeping the foreſaid Conies, Ducks, and 
Fiſh : but becauſe it is wiſdom in Man to know the end of his 

ourney before he ſet forth; -alſo a Merchant would not venture 
is Ship and Goods at Sea, did he not know the Markets would 
ield him a profitable return; neither would the Husbandman 
at charges in plowing and ſowing his Land, if he did not hope 
for a plentiful Harveſt; and moſt men covet to know the pro- 
fit and gain of their undertakings before they will be at charges 
or expence; therefore to pleaſe all men if poſſible, I have fiſt 
ſet down the Profit, and ſhall now in the next place give you an 
account of the yearly Charges of keeping the Conies 23 atore- 
ſaid, and that is as followeth, | 

As for the Charges of making the Mote, building the Hou- 
ſes, making the Hutches, or buying the firſt Stock of Conies, 
and ſuch like, they being all as ohe intire Stock, which may laſt 
many years without repair; we ſhall not Mere fore charge them 
to an account in this place, 

The Incloſed Land for the Conie Warren being 10 Acres, we 
fhall value at 20 ſhillings the Acre yearly Rent, which comes to 
10 pound the year, 5 

Wo 
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Two Maids will ſufficiently tend and keep all the Conies, as 
making clean the ſeveral rooms in the Hutches, and feeding the 
Conies twice every day, mg wt deſerve for their yearly wages 
each Maid 50 ſhillings befides their Diets. 

The Warrenet or Man that buyes in the Proviſion, and order- 
eth the Does and Bucks at the ſeveral ſeaſons for breeding, alſo 
to ſell and diſpoſe of the Rabbets, and ſuch like imployments, 
may deſerve beſides his Diet 10 pound yearly wages. Now theſe 
three Servants may be ſerviceable about other Imployments 
ſome certain time every day : we ſhall reckon the Diet and Wa- 
ges of theſe Servants to be worth 45 pound yearly, 

In the next place we ſhall conſider what Proviſion will be 
needfull for theſe Conies, as alſo the weekly Expences and to- 
tal Summ. 

The beſt food for them are Oats, Bran, Hay, and Water; but 
becauſe Oats and Bran are coſtly feeding, we ſhall therefore add 
unto them Grains, eſpecially in breeding time; for when the Does 
give ſuck they will require the moiſteſt food, but not any kind 
of Graſs or Herb, for green food will not only rot them, but al- 
ſo make them forſake their dry meat, which is moſt wholſom; 
and inftead of Grains you may give them Water in a little ear- 
then Pot made for the ſame uſe to ſtand in every Room one Pot, 
with freſh water every day. 

Now whereas theſe tame Conies breed but 6 times or months 
in the year, hoſe Months they do not breed there will not be ſo 
great a quantity of food ſpent as when they do, becauſe the 
young Rabbets after they are two weeks old will feed with their 
Dams, and that charge or expence of food may continue a week 
or two as the Markets wil take them off, 

We ſhall. compute the Expence of the whole Stock, old and 
young every week one with the other throughout the year, and 
that is 100 Buſhels of Grains, 30 Buſhels of Bran, 20 Buſhels of 
Oats, and 15 Hundred of Hay : This is the weekly allowance 


which will ſufficiently keep and maintain the whole Stock as a- 
toreſaid. 
And 
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And that we may all the particular C to one to- 
tal account, we ſhall n or value the Grains at 3 pence the 
Buſhel, Wheat Bran at 12 pence heap and thruſt or double 
Buſhel, the Oats at 16 pence the Buſhel, 15 Hundred of Hay 
at 2 ſhillings the Hundred All theſe ſumms being added, the 
weekly Expence for Food ariſes to 5 pound 11 ſhilings 8 pence 
and the yearly — y according to the ſame rate comes to 289 
pound 14 ſhillin pence, Chalk mixed wich che Conies 
meat will keep them ſound; there may be ſpent in one year 3 
Cartload ofthe ſame, and is valued at 20 ſhillings the 3 load, 
We ſhall now add or bring all the ſeveral Sums into one total 
Sam for the whole year, not knowing of any more Charges con- 
fiderable or worth the mentioning in this place, | 


An Account of the yearly Expence by keeping a thouſand 
Does and a hundred Buck Conies on 10 p of Land 


incloſed, 
bd ne Go ded 
Paid for the yearly Rent of 10 Acres at 
20 8. the Acre — * 
For 3 Servants Wages and Diet — —O45 00 o 
For a years E by Grains, Bran, Oats, and Hay-289 14 8 
For 3 Cart load of Chalk ——— cot go o 


To total Charge amounts to — 345 14 8 


The Ballance of our account is as followeth. 


The total Summ of Profit amounts to 79e 00 o 
The total Summ of Charges amounts to— 345 14 $ 


— ——— ___—— 


Remaining in Caſh ſo much gained 453 05 4 


— 


Y 5 Thee 
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There is uo Creatme in Exeland or Ireland living or feedi 
on Graſs more profitable than Sheep 3 for to my own knowleds 
there are ſeveral Gentlemen that have kept, ſome of them 5 
thouſand, others 10, 1 5, 18 thouſand Sheep alive all at one time 
in ſeveral. Flocks,. and thoſe Gentlemen have gained great E- 
ſtates thereby, 1 ; 
Yer there is n Creature more ſubject to loſs, for they are 
ineident to very many Diſe:ſes, by. reaſon of bad and unſound 
ſoyl, land, or graſs which they feed on; alſo idle unskilful Shep- 
herds, © that I have known loſt in one years time 15 hundred, 
nay ſomerimes 2 or 3 thouſund out ef the ſeveral Stocks of 
Sheep, as aforeſaid, which have dyed of the Rot, and many hun- 
dred more yearly loſt by other Diſeaſes : And 'becanſe moſt 
Shepherds are very ignorant of the ſeveral Diſeaſes, therefore 
come they ſhort inthe Cure. To prevent miſtakes we ſhall here 
give a Catalogue of thoſe that are-moſt dangerous and mortal; 
Firſt; there are 3 kinds of Rot in Sheep, the one is taken when 
they feed on Spear-wort, Penny-wort, Knot-graſs, or any 
Weed that grows from Inundations of water, The ſecond 
is a hungry Rot, and that Diſeaſe is moſt incident to Field Sheep 
or thoſe kept on Commons, A thud is the Pelt Rot, which 
cometh by great ſtore of rain immediately after Sheep are new 
ſhorn; -T here is another cauſe of Rot, and that is when She 
in their feeding lic k up little white ſnailes, Beſides theſe ſeveral 
Rots, Sheep are incident to the Staggers and Stu dy, alſo 
Worms in the Guts, loſs of the Cud |, Looſe teeth that th 
cannot fe. d, Cramp, Looſeneſs, Pox Water in the Belly, toug 
Fleam, or Stopping, Overflowing of the Gall, which cauſeth 
Choler, and produceth the Jaundice, and ſuch like - Lung-ſick, 
Maggots, Redwater, Fever, cab or Itch, Wildfire, which is a very 
infechious ſic kneſs, and will indanger whole Flocks. In ight here 
ſet don or preſcribe ſeveral Antidotes againſt all the former 
Diſeaſes, but it is not my Task at this time. Now as Sheep 
ate ve y profi: able Cattel, and yet incident to many Dieſes, 
and therefore ſubject to loſs; ſo ate Conies, yet by the prudent 
care 
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care of the Shepherd and Warrener, all theſe loſſes in both may 
be prevented, for in Conies there are but 3 adherent Diſeaſes, 
which are Fevers, Madneſs, and the Rot;; but they have many 
Enemies, as Tumblers, Lurchers, Greyhounds, Mungrels, Foxes, 
Polecats, Stotes, Weaſels, Wild-cats, Houſe-catꝭ, and ſuch 
like; alſo other Vermin, as Hauks, Buzards, Ringtails, Kites, 
Oules, Ravens, Crows, and many more; yet a greater ihan any 
of theſe is Man with all his Engins, as Guns, Bows, Snares, Fer- 
rets, Hayes, Purſnets, and the like. Now conſidering all theſe, 
a Watrener may charge to his account of profit and loſsatleaſt 
the one third part of every years Breed of Rabbets ; ant if he 
ſave two parts of three it will ſufficiently pay the Rent ofthe 
Land ; and return good profic into his Purſe, ' att) 4: 

We ſhould here have ſet down the ſeveral Receipts to Cure 
and prevent the Diſeaſes in Conies, with the manner and w 
of keeping and ſeeding them; but eſpecially deſigning the Im- 

r of this little Plot by other ways as well as thatyi pto- 
ceed, 1 UT! 312 20% 
On the South · weſt {ide of che Dwelling-houſe, and flank ing 
the South Point of the Kitchen Garden, and ahęut the middle 
Diſtance-between the ſaid Point and North-eaſt ſide of the 
South · weſt Grove, juſt oppoſite to the Warfes, ſhall. be made 
the quantity of 10 Acres of Land ori40 Perch ſquare of ground 
into a Fiſh-pond , this Water ſhall be kept in the nature of a 
Decoy, but not abſolutely ſo, becauſe it is an improper place, 
being among Woods, or the Wood growing ſo near unto it; 
for the beſt decoy Ponds are in Champion Fenn Countties, -' 

In the middle of this our Decoy Pond ſnall be made an Oval 
or round Iſland containing one Acre of Land, and in the middle 
of this Iſland ſhall be built a round houſe 30 foot over or 90 
foot about: This Houſe ſhall be one intite Koom, 20 foot high, 
built with heart of Oak; the Roof of the ſaid Houſe would be 
covered with the bett ſort of Slait The: other part of the 
Houſe being built chick with Timber, then the ſpace between 
the ſaid Timber ſhall be made up or * with ſtrong Wyer 

2 in 
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in the manner of a Bird-cagez and the uſe of the ſaid Cage or 
Aviary is to keep all kinds of ſinging and whiſtling Birds. 

Through the middle of the Floor of the ſaid Houſe ſhill run 
a ſmall ſtream of Water which may paſs in and out through a 
leaden Pipe: This water is not only for the Birds to drink, but alſo 
to waſhand bath themſelvesin, There muſt be made likewiſe 
in this Aviary ſeveral Tables and convenient places with troughs 
to put their ſeveral ſeeds and food in; alſo Perches or places to 
— or perch on, and they muſt be under the roof of the ſaid 
Houſe. 

In 4 equal parts round the out fide of the Aviary ſhall be built 
-4 Seats. in the form of an Arbor or half Arbor; the length of 
the ſaid Seats would be about 6 foot; both ends of two of the 
Seats muſt be planted with Holly ot Holme Plants, and the o- 
ther two Seats are to be planted with Ivy, and thoſe Plants are 
to gro up and cover the top of the Seats; by cloſing together, 
and ſo become an Arbor. | 1112; 

Round the Iſland, and about 3 foot from the water ſide muſt 
be planted ar every 9 foot diſtance of land, 4 Holly or Holme 
Plants, and they muſt be ſet 4 ſquare, and 18 inches one from 
the other. Theſe buſhes muſt be m_ ſhrubs by often cutting 
of them, and not (affered to grow above 4 foot high 3 but the 
4 Plants are to grow that they may joyn cloſe together on the 
top, alſo round the ſides t the bottom or ground as one Buſh, 
leaving only one {mall hole that the Ducks may go in at to lay 
their Eggs, This performed the buſhes will make a gallant 
ſhow, and are of good uſe to ſave the Decoys Eggs from Crows, 
Magpies, and ſuch like Vermio, 

Round the outſide of the Pond and Iſland would be planted 
with Reed, ſuch as uſually grow on whe Gdes of great Rivers, or in 
the Fenn Countries. 

The Stock of decoy Ducks conſtantly kept in this Pond ſhall 
be about 60 * che Eggs and Breed of them may be worth 
20 pound year Q beſides that which may be gained by other ad- 
rantages they bring in. 


Moreover 
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Moreover this Pond ſhall be ſtored with 20co young Tit or 
Fiy of Carp, Bream, Tench and Pearch; but I ſhall adviſe to. 
ut in a greater number of Carps than of all the other 3 Kinds: 
if 100 Eels be caſt in, they will not much prejudice the other 
Fiſn: Thete may be likewiſe caſt in good ſtore of Gudgeon, Loch, 
Dace, and Roch, which are good prey and food for the greater 
ſort of Fiſh, and will mate good ſport, and be a profitable Re- 
creation for ſuch as delight in Angling, And becauſe we have 
not feeding for theſe Carps as for thoſe about the Warren, there- 
fore all the bottom and banks of the Pond would be paved with 
flor graſs, which naturally grows under water; for it is a great 
feederof fiſh, Now about five years after the Pond is ſtored, 
the Fiſh may be taken, and will yield to be ſold, it not above 
30 miles from London, 8o pound; alſo there may be left or re- 
ſerved a ſufficient Stock againſt the next Fiſhing ſeaſon, which 
may be about 5 years after, 

Next to be conſidered and preſented to view is a Doye-houſe, 
which would be built in the middle of the Barn yard; t! is Houſe 
is not to be ſtored or ſtocked with ordinary wild or houſe Pige- 
ons, but with thoſe called Carriers; for we ſhall have of our or- 
dinary wild Pigeons breed in the Woods, as Ring-doves, Stock- 
doves, Turtle Doves, and ſuch like; but thoſe called Carriers, 
the original of them came firſt out of 4ſia, although many hun- 
dred, are now kept in and about London; and becauſe they are 
known but to few people, we ſhall cell you why they are ſo cal- 
led, and declare the uſe and profit of them, 

In ſeveral Towns and Harbours bordering on the Seas, and 
now under the Command of the Turk 3 ro omit particulars we 
ſhall mentiog one for all: In Aleppo ſeveral perſons keep theſe 
| Pigeons in Houſes built for the ſame purpoſe, and do make the 

ſame profit of them as is made by Poſt Horſes ; of theſe Pige- 
ons there is of ſeveral Colours, as white, black, and blew, as 
alſo all theſe colours mixed, as black and white, blew and white, 
motley, dunn, and kite- colour. 


Such Ships as trade in thoſe parts, when they ſer ſail or goto 
ea, 


nognt $9} 
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ſea, the Captain, Merchant, or any of the Company, may hire 


. of theſe Pigeons one, two, Or three, or as many as they may 


have occaſion for, according to their. Voyage; and in the Ship 
there is a Room built to keep them, . Now in the Voyage at 
ſea, if the Ship encounter an Enemy; or that by ill weather they 
are forced aſhore on rock or ſand, or ſpend a Maſt, or have ſplit 
a ſail, or if any buſineſs be forgot that ſhould or may be done, 
and ſuch like, then they or either of them writing their will or 
mind in fine paper, provided for the ſame purpoſe, and making 
it up as a Letter, do tye it about the body of the Pigeon under 
the Wings, and turn her out of the Ship; now by nature theſe 
Birds being ſtrong of flight, immediately make homewards 
from whence they came; and he that keeps them, taking an 
account in his book what colour, and the number are delivered 
to every Ship, does often ſearch his Dove-houſe, and the Letters 
he finds about any of them are ſpeedily ſent or delivered accord- 
ing to directions. 

Now the reaſons why we ſtock our Dove houſe with theſe 
kind of Pigeons, is, firſt becauſe they have a greater and mote 
plum round body than our Engliſh Dove-houſe Pigeons , Se- 
condly, they are ſtronger and quicker of flight, therefore will 

et their food, if to be had in England; Thirdly, they are more 
by ſubtle, and will eſchew and free themſelves from Snares, 
Nets; and Guns. 

But many men object againſt Pigeons and ſay they are great 
devourers of Corn: Our Anſwer is, that in Bedfordſhire, Cam- 
bridgeſbtre, Northamptonſhire, and many other Counti ies where 
is the greateſt Flights ot Pigeons, there they have the greateſt 
Crops of Corn : Secondly Pigeons do not ſeed on Corn cove- 
red, except part of it be viſible : And though it be the opinion 
of moſt Husbandmen for want of better Judgment, that Com 
lying on the ground will rake root,grow,andthrive,as that under 
ground ; which it ſo, chen —— —ê 
ing Clays, Matle, or other Rift grounds ſa their feed under fur- 
rom, or betore the Plow, covering the ſeed by the Plow, as a- 

toreſaid ; 
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ſoreſaid it is not only to prevent Vermin from devouring and 
carrying the Corn away, which is very good husbandty ; but 
alſo they have experience, that if the ſeed ly above ground, 
and not well covered, although it 4 oy to blade, ſtem, and 
ear, yet ſhall not kernel or produce ſeed; for in great drought 
the Sun will not only ſcorch the Seed, Stem, and all above 
ground, but alſo draw up the moiſtneſs of the earth deeper 
than ſuch roots can extend themſelves, becauſe the ſeed lying a- 
bove or very ſhallow under the earth, is ſu ject to all weathets. 
Much rain will be hurtful by waſh:ng the fatneſs and good of 
the earth deeper into the ground than the roots will reich unto; 
and now by reaſon of the foreſaid accidents the ſpirit of the 
— is ſo much weakned that it cannot proſper as the other 
The great enemies tonew ſown Corn are Field Rats and Mice, 
and Rooks, for they will not only devour and carry away all a- 
dove ground in ſight, but ſcrape and dig after that which is co- 
yered ; and when the Corn appears in blade, then both Rooks, 
Stares Larks, and ſuch like, will fellow the blade to the root, and 
fo ſtock up and _ many Acres; therefore when theſe Ver- 
min are deſtroyed, we ſhall likewiſe deſtroy our Pigeons, if be- 
fore that time the Judgment of their Enemies be not convinced : 
And whereas Rooks, Crows and P geons may do much hurt 
when Coin is ripe, at or before Harveft, yet the Charges of 
one Man with a Gun charged only with powder may keep a 
thouſand Acres untill out of danger. I ſhall add onething more 
in the behalf of Pigeons, they are not only a neceſſary whol- 
ſome food, bur ready at all times to be ſerved in at a Gentle- 
mans Table: And the Dung that comes from them is a very 
rich Soil, which being ſowed on Land before or immediately af- 
ter the ſeed, will p oduce a greater quantity of Corn over and a- 
bove what the Land would have brought forth without it, be- 
fide what may have beendevoured by the ſaid Pigeons; fo that 
that Corn which lies looſe on the ground as a prey unto all FO, 
Ido not count waſted if devoured by Pigeons, a 
e 
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We have now diſpoſed of 140 Acres of Land, there does re- 
main 6o Acres: Out of the ſaid remaining Land 40 Acres ſhall 
be made choice of for Paſture, which will make of Statute or 
Land meaſute, 40 acres aquarter 16 perch and 196 foot. 

This Paſture Land ſhall be made into 4 Incloſures, each of 
chem containing 10 Acres and the odd meaſure : 1n theſe 
Grounds ſhall be kept 20 of the largeſt and beſt ſort of Not- 
thern Milch Cows, one of the leaft of which ſhall give 2 Gal- 
lons of Milk at one Meal, or 4 Gallons every day; and they 
ſhall be ſhifted or changed into freſh Paſture every week, 

The Remainder of the 60 Acres, which is 20 Acres 18 perch 
and 48 foot, ſhall be mace or incloſed into 2 ſeverals, and they 
ſhall be plowed and ſowed with Corn : Each of theſe Fields 
will contain about 10 Acres and the odd meaſure Statute mea- 
ſure : and becauſe the Land is a ſtrong rich earth, there ſhall 
be ſowed only Wheat and Peaſe, except ſome change of other 
ſeed for convenience, which Corn may be continued or ſowed 
6 years together, and not let the Land reſt, that is two years 
with Wheat, the third year with Peaſe, the fourth with Wheat 
again, the fifth with Peaſe, and the ſixth with Wheat, And be- 
cauſe the greatneſs or rankneſs of the Stuble will hinder the 
Plow the ſecond ſeed ſeaſon, you may burm it ſtanding on the 
ground, or clear the Land of it otherwiſe, The ſeventh year 
being the year of Jubily, according to the Command of the 
great Husbandman, our Eternal God, the Land muſtreſt; and 
in that time there may be a ſufficient Stock of Soil or Dung 
provided to inrich the Land again : And the Land being ſowed 
again theeighth year, may ſo continue from time to time many 
hundred years, 

Now although our Rules and Directions are very ſound and 
certain, yet we doubt not but to meet with many enemies, as 
tome there are would quarrel with the Sun for his heat and 
brightneſs, others with the Moon for being dark and cold. I 
have not etected cr dreſt out this little Theatre of Nature for 
Diſputation, but for Speculation and Contemplation z 1 if 

or 
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for my fincere endeavours to ſatisſie curious expectation, you 
will but lend me your acceptance, I will take the confidence to 
lead you chrough: this pleaſant Land, Garden, or Paradiſe, and 
give you a view of every part thereof, 

At chefuſt Entrance on the South-eaſt ſide, and oppofite un- 
to the Dwelling- houſe, you may behold a convenient Gate- 
houſe, wherein dwels che Woodward : paſſing through this 
Gate you may walk between 2 Rowes of Service-trees, through 
the firſt 1o Acre Cloſe of Cow-paſture , to the Orchard or 
Cherry-garden Gate; from this laſt Gate you ſhall be ditected 
by 2 Rowes of Mulberry-trees vnto the Garden Gate: On both 
ſides joyning unto the ſaid Gate is to be built a brick Wall 9 
foot high, which wall ſhall extend to the breadth of the Cherry 
Orchard, and ſo reach to the Court- yard Wall, and incloſe the 
Garden, The Cherry Orchard is 20 Perch ſquare, but not any 
of the trees to grow nearer then 18 yards of the Mulberry- trees, 
that there may be fall view of the Dwelling Houſe. 

The Apple-Orchard flanks the Cherry-Orchard and Flower- 
Garden on both ſides, and reaches to the Court-Yard Wall: 
This ground is planted with the beft ſort of Fruit, as Apples 
and Pears, alſo Syder-Apples , as Red-ſtreaks and others, and 
indoſed with a White · thorn Hedge: Round the ſaid Fence on 
the out · ſide runs a ſmall Brook or Warter-ſtream 9 foot broad, 
which encompaſſes the whole ſcite of the Houſe, andis ſtored 
_ Trouts, Gudgeons, and others the beſt ſort of ſmall 
Fiſh, 

On the 4 Corners of the Orchard are raiſed 4 Mounts, each 
of them x5 foot high, and the way which goes to the top is 
round the Mount aſcending ; the outſide of the Walks is plan- 
ted with ſeveral ſorts of Plum-trees, which hall be kept by 
pruning to grow not above 6 foot high : The Ladies gathering 
of thele Plums may aſcend to the top of the Mounts with eaſe 
and pleaſure, whereby they ſhall be received into green Arbors 
planted with White-thorn, which —_ cutting or clipping 
growes ſo cloſe and thick, that * er wind, ſun, nor aire will 

be 
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be offenſive to them: Round theſe Arbors in the inſide are O- 
ken Seats, and Tables of Marble in the middle, 4 7 
Entering the Garden of Flowers, which Garden ald is 20 
Perch ſquare, you may behold on the North-eaſt fide a Vine- 
yard or Plot of ground anſwering the length of that fide of the 
Garden, planted with Vine Sets of the beſt ſort of Grapes, that 
will thrive there; and that they may the better grow and rip 
not only the earth is made by ſoil very rich, but a Frame made 
of the heart of Oak Checker-work the length of the (aid 
Frame is 20 perch, which is the length of the North-eaſt fide 
ef the Garden, but in breadth not above 9 foot. Phis Frame 
is to ſtand on feet, the lower ſide, or the outmoſt legs to be not 
above 12 inches high from the ground, and the othet er High- 
eſt fide about 8 foot: The outmoſt or ſhorteſt legs muſt ſtand 
5 foot from the Wall, and the innermoſt or longeſt about one 
foot. The whole Frame muſt ſtand ſloping, andthe oper. lice 
lean on the Wall. Now the Vine Sets are planted all along a 
gainſt and before the lower part of the Frame, and do fpread 
and grow equally all over tie Frame and nor farther; ” * * 

On the South- weſt ſide of the Garden, and round the other 
Quarers, excepting where the Vines are pled, and abbur 2 
foot diſtant from the Wall, is comely to behold ſeveral Trees 
growing with the beſt ſorts of Wall- fruit, which by dreſling or 
proyning are made to grow broad, and bear rhe fame figure 1s 
if they were faſtned to the wall; but to ſupport them from be- 
ing ſhaken by winds, they have Frames made round the body, 
and ſo reach to the boles or firſt armes of the Tree; and about 
the body and armes are made great wiſps of Hay, and ſo that te- 
ſting on the Frames on all ſides, they are kept from any harm 
by winds, as we have ſaid before in tranfplanting Trees for Tim- 
ber, Theſe Fruit · trees will receive the heat and reflection of 
the ſun from the wall to ripen the fruit, better than if they were 
nailed thereunto; alſo ſuch Trees will live ten times the age, 
and bear la: ger and better fruit than t hoſe planted cloſe and faſt- 
ned to the wall; for ſuch Trees as are fa“ ned to any wall ate ſub- 
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jet to many annoyauces, as bark: bound, bark-bruiſed,or peeled 
Cankers, and many other, evils ' and beſides theſe Diſeaſes, 
there is but one fide ot the Free hath the benefit of Air and Sun; 
therefore they cannot long live or thrive. 
F — — prog wr 1 of the 
en, hanging eves with the Dwelling houſe, you may be- 
hold in each Place a hanſome built Houſe, one of — the 
Maſter. of the Gardens Study, and the other a private Netiring- 
place far, bis Ly. 

Oppoſite, and not far no the 4 Comers of the Garden will 
appeal O Graſy Plots oy wry kept in the middle of 
each Not a Wainſcate Seats! foat in length, covered over with 
4 ſeveral kinds of Plants, as Ever- and Privet, Holly, Ivy, 
and Cypreſs, growing on the back fide, and by proyning brought 
into the form of an dpen Arbor and each Arbor covered over 
with one kind of Pinata. 1g . 0 
No between theſe comety green Plots there will appear to 
your view-2 ſeveral. Kuots, herein grow all forts of the beſt 
Flowers ; and becauſe there are as many ſorts or figures of Knots 
— — — — al- 
thangh.old figures, yet ſuch as are comely in this , and 
they are thus placed; the Trefoul oppoſite to the Croſsbow, 
andthe Oval & not ta che Fr. 

In che middle of the Garden is to be ſeen à comely Maze 


well and planced with 2 Hedge of ſeveral ſorts of the 
beſt kind afl Harries the faid 1s not allowed to grow a- 
dove $ bot kighy! dad in the iniddle of this: Maze doth 


a Fountain built with Marble, whoſe Chryſtal ſtreams ate very 
ſerviceable in ſeueral Rooms of the Houſe, being conveyed in 
Pipes under On the top of this Fountain you may be- 
hold au attiſicial Sun-Dyall made fo plain, that the time or 
hour of day may be diſcernet hy good eyes without entering in · 
tothe Mate, SEX 12 . d bl 
Hound the Garden- wall and the Owal green Plots, the ſquare 
Flower-Kaots, before the Wall- + and round —_ the 
2 aze, 
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Maze, you may walk in very comely large Walks made of fine: 
lifted Gravel and Sand well mixed; from thence we ſhall lead 
you through the Dwelling- houſe into a comely Court Yard, 
and through that into a Common Yard, being very large and 
ſpacious; in which Yard is built ſeveral uſefull Houſes 'with 
Barn and Stable: This Vard is ſo curiouſly paved with large 
pible ſtones, and kept ſo clean and near, that neither ſtraw, 
ſtick, nor looſe ſtone ſhall be ſeen to lie therein, We ſhall not 
detain you longer here, but direct you into the Garden of Herbs 
and Roots, not only for Food but Phyſick. 

This Plot of land lyeth behind the great Tard, and i; ia length 
from the Garden Gate to the farther end of the whole Plot 30 
perch, and in breadth 20: The Fence is of VVhite· chorn, and 
the VVater running round, as was ſaid before. 

In the middle ot this great Plot, which contains two Gar- 
dens, is a handſome Bowling- green 60 yards ſquare, and at each 
corner of the ſaid Green is a Seat made of Oak in the form of an 
open Arbor, and planted at the back on both ſides with Fruit- 
trees, ſuch as will beſt cover the ſaid Seats as. an Arbor: One 
Seat contains on each fide 3 foot, ſo that the whole Seat is 6 
foot, and every Arbor or Seat faces towards the middle of the 

About the middle of the Sourhieaft fide of the Bowling- 
green, inthe Kitchen Garden, bur joyning to the ourſideof the 
+ ence, or bounds of the ſaid Green, is built a convenient Houſe 
for the Gardener to dwell or Dodge in 5 the ſaid Houſe having 
neceſſary Rooms to lay or keeprhus' Roots, Herbs and Seed or 
ſuch llke. Fe und un au Inn 

On or at the North · weſt fide of the Phyſicł garden, and 
near the Fence, is built a Bee houſe to contain 200 Stals, Stools, 
or Hives of Bees, The manner and way of keeping theſe Crea- 
cures, and the-profit ariſing from them is ſo well know rhat 
we ſhall not need farther than to mention them. And in the 
tame end or ſide is alſo build a convenient Houſe toll eep rov00 


Silk-wormes ; for we ſhall have ſufficient for them from the 
Cabages and Mulbeiry-trees, Ar 
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At the Entrance into this Garden on both fides within the 
Gate grow two Lawrels, which being made tocloſe at the top 
become an Arbor, having Seats made to fit on; from thence 
a large Walk of fifted gravel on both fides, planted wich Medler 
Trees, ditects you to the Gardeners Houſe,on each ſide of whoſe 
Door grows a Bay-treez and-if you will know the reaſon, be- 
cauſe nether Witch not Devil, Thunder nor Lightning hurt a 
man in the place where that Tree grows, 

On both ſides of the Gardens, and 6 foot diſtant from the 
Fetice, you may behold a ſingle Row of ſeveral ſorts of Plum- 
trees made grow-by cutting or proyning into ſeveral ſhapes or 
Figutes, as a Hart tunning, Hounds —.— him; other trees 
of ſeveral ſhapes of Wild beaſts, For I formerly declared, thar 
if the work be timely begun as a Tree is young, you may bend; 
bow, or drefs him roany fhape 5 and yet theſe Plum- trees thus 
dreſſed will thrive and bear a ſufficient quantity of Plums-every 
fruitfull year 3 for all Trees do not bear alike year. 

After you are paſt the Lawrel- trees, on the right hand of tf! e 
Walk will appear 4 large ſquare Plots of land, they-alſolying 
4 ſquare oppoſite to each other: In theſe Plots are ro grow 
Parſnips, Currots, Turnips, and Muskmelons, in-each Plot a ſe- 
veral; alſo in che middle (pace between the Plots a ſmall O- 
val Graſ-plot, and in the middle of the faid Gtaſs-plot fhall 
grow a Tamarisk-rree,and at eaeh corner of the Squares 2 Gooſ- 
deny Buſh, On the left hand of the faid Gravel Walk fhall 
likewiſe be 4 ſquare Plots of the ſame quimtiry of Land bear- 
ing the ſame und qver againſt thoſo on the right fide, 
erein· do grow Artichokes, Cabbages, Colliflowets;-and Gar- 
den Beans; alſo in the middle ſpace between the 4 Plots a ſmall 
oval Craſs- plot, and in the middloof the ſaid Graſs- plot a Ta- 
marisk-tree, and at each corner. of the Squares a Currant- 
buſh, | 

The two Gardens being divided by a comely Border of the 
beſt ſort of Roſes, as Red, Yellow, Damask, Velvet, double 


Province; and the ſweet Musk - Roſe; both ſides of the Border 
3 
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is pordered with Strawberries of all ſorts, 25 ted, white, green, 
| 4 — right hand of this ſecond Garden, — with 
Phyſical herbs, will appear to your view 4 "ge Oval Plots, 
containing the ſame quantity of Land as the Plots in the firſt 
or Kitchen Garden, aud lying likewiſe ing ꝗuare ſignre, alſo a 
ſmall ſquare Graſs- plot in the middle (pace between the 4 Oval 
Plots, and a Tamaris k- tree in the middle gf the ſaĩd Gtaſs: plot: 
within theſe Ovals do grow Saffron, Anniſeed, Carroway, and 
Coriander-ſeed in each Plot a ſeveral z they being all very good 
+ lowers for Bees, Round each Oval Plot do grow:4; Barberry- 
buſhes at an equal diſtance one from the other. On the leſt 
band or ſide of this laſt Garden ate to be likewiſe 4 Oval Plots 
ol the ſame bigneſs, and juſt oppoſite to the laſt, lying alſo in 
a ſquare figure, and a (mall ſquare Graſs- plot ia the middle ſpace 
between the 4 Oval Plots, with a Tamarisk- tree inthe middle 
of the ſaid ſmall Graſs-plot, and 4 Barberry-buſhes growing e- 
. qually round each Oval; and within theſe Oval Plots do-grow 
Licoriſh, Tobacco, and French-Beans, in each Plot a 
ſeveral, From the middle of the North-weſt fide of the Bowl 
ing-green to the farther end of the Phylick-garden is a large 
Gravel Walk, where is growing on both ſides a Rowof 
-Quince-trees -: At the 4 corners of; the Kitchen Garden-ſhall be 
£:0wing 4 Fig rees at each-comer one; and at the 4 comers 
of the Phylick-garden, at each comer a Bay- tree. Round both 
the Gardens and between allthe ſquæe, and round the oval Plots 
18 alſo a fair Gravel Walk. EY IO £35.'1 10314} þ © 171%. 
In both — mans —. many: Beds and Borders, 
wherein -ſhall gro ſeveral Roots and Herbs, s ell phyſical as 
tor food; but to ſpeak to every particulat Plant would ſpend 
much time and paper; we ſhall only name them in an Alphabe- 
tical order, and they ate as followet . 
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Alexander _ _ Cockvhetd +-- Gromel 
Angelica Crowfoot ,- Winter-Greey 
Archangel Columbines Proundſel 
Aſarabacca Coltsſoot Hollyhock 
Avens Coſtmary Harts-congue 
Adders-tongne Comfry | Haukw 
—_ | Sciatica Creſſes Henbane 0 
Croſwort Herb Robert 
Bugloſs Cowſlips , Herb Tridove 
Burrage Cleavers Hyſo . 
Balm Dill a Horehound 
Bazil Doves-foot” N - Horſtail -'4 4 
Beets, , Dee by Houſleeks © (* 
Ladies Bed-ſtraw  Dandelyon” "7 Hounds- tongue 
Wood-Betoty Daiſies + St. Johns wort 
Bifoyl BIT Dodder of time: Julyflowers 
Bi weed Dogs-graſs | Wall Julyflowery 
Birdsſoot Daffadowndillies Kidneywort * 
Biſtort Darell Knapweed- 4 
One Blade Dou or Cotton: lle Knotgra s 
Blite a Ellycampane Leeks N 
Briony Endive Lavender 
Bugle Dwarf Elder White Lavender 
Barnet - Eringo. -- wi. Lillies 
Coucumbers- ' ' Eyebrige Ladies Mantle 
. n 2164 
ene > Praga 
Camomile Figwort IN: LookeArife + 
Clarie Filipendula yo 
N ien FHowigeluee | 
umpions e 1 A, e . 
Celandine jo | Fe 
Centaury ""Noellin * — 
Winter Cherrien FPumitory | Sweet Marjerom 
Chervil -.. 2" — Marigad 
Sweet Ci! :-iGarlich + 7 ©; + Maſtwert «1; 
Cich pes CSermander, Nſellot 
Cinkfoyle  , Gout- wort Dog Mercury ., 


y * | 
Clowns Woundworth Goldenrod 'Vint 
Money 


TY 


Money-wort Radiſh 
— Horſe Radiſn 
Mother · wort - Ragwort 
Mous ear Roſemary 
Mugwort Ractle-grafs 
Mullein Reſtharrow 
Muſtard Rocket 
Mithridate Muſtard, Winter Rocket 
Hedg Muſtard Roſa ſolis 
Nepor .Catmint Rubarb 
Nightſhade Monks Rubarb 
Onions Baſtard Rubarb 
Oneblade Rupture · wort 
Orpine Garden Rue 
Penyreal Meadow Rue 
Pumpions Solomons Seal 
Parfly Sage 
Pellitory of the wall Wood Sage 
Peony Sanicle 
Pe Saraſens conſound 
Perwinckle Sawce alone 
Pimpernel Winter Savory 
Ground Pine Summer Savory 
Plantain Saxifrage white 
Pollipoddy Burnet Saxifrage 
Poppy Scabious 3 ſorts 
Purflane Scurvey- 
Primroſe Self-heal 


Queen of the Meadow Smallage 
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Sopewort 

Sorrel 

Wood-ſorrel 
Sowthiltles 
Southernwood 
pignel 

Spleenwort 

Sweet Sicily 
Succory 

Scerots 

Time 

Garden Tanſie 
Wild Tanſie 

Star Thiſtle 
Melancholy Thiſtle 
Our Ladies Thiſtle 
Thoroughwax 
Tormentil 

Turnſole 

Tutſan or Parkleaves 
Vervain 

Garden Valerian 
Violets 5 
Vipers Bugloſs 


There are many Plants, Herbs, and Seed brought out of other 
Kingdoms, which are not here named, becauſe it is well known 
to ſuch as are ſtudious in the Art Herbary, that thoſe Plants 
and Herbs that grow in ſeveral Kingdoms are moſt wholſome 
and Medicinal to ſuch as live in thoſe Kingdoms; therefore we 
have not any Plant or Herb in our Garden but ſuch as naturally 
grow in England, as beſt fitting with our Engliſh conſtitution. 

Now all theſe Plants will not grow and thrive alike in one 
Kn of earth: as Parſnips, Carrots, and ſuch like will require a 


lighe, 
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light, looſe, or rich ſandy earth; and Cabbage, Turnips, Beans, 
and ſuch like,a rich clay or a moiſt rich earth, Again ſome Plants 
or Roos having long ſhanks, will require a deep cruſt of good 
earth, as Licorith, Parſnips, &c. Othets a ſhallow cruſt of good 
earth, as Onions, Turnips, and all forts of round or ſhort rooted 
Plants ; alſo ſome Plants beſt thrive in a very rich earth, and 
to have the benefit of the Sun the whole day; others in meaner 
or poorer ground, and in the ſhadez ſome in moiſt earth, others 
in dry z Therefore by the skill of the Gardner ſeveral kinds of 
earth are to be provided, or ſuch a compoſitionof earth as will 
ſerve for all kinds of Plants, and fo comely and orderly placed 
in the Beds, Borders, and Squares, and ſo intermingled, that one 
— thereon cannot but wonder to ſee what Nature, cor- 
rected by Arr, cando : And that every Country Houſewife ma 
improve her own private Garden, I have here ſet down cheſs 
few ing Obſervations, 

Firſt in cold Countries or Earths, Plants or Seed ate not to be 
ſet or ſowed ſo ſoon as in hot, but alwayes obſerving to ſet 
moiſt and fow dry: Secondly, the roots of Slips ſer muſt be 
twined if they will abide it. Thirdly, all Herbs for Flowers 
ſhould once in 5 or 6 years be renewed. Fourthly, all Herbs 
in Droughit ſhould be often watered with Puddle water, Fifth- 
——_ ſpoils moſt Roots by drawing the heart or ſap from 
them, Sixthly, gather all ſort of Herbs for uſe when they are 
fulleft of ſap, tender, and green, before they blow; but when 
they are blown, then the flowers are beſt and muſt be gathered 
in their prime - If you —_— herbs and flowers all Winter, 
then dry, them a little in the Sun, and few them up in brown 
paper, and hang them not far from the fire. Seventhly, thin 
ſetting and ſowing, ſo the Roots ſtand not above one foot di- 
ſtance, is profitable z greater herbs would have more diſtance : 
Alſo ſet and ſow herbs in ther time of 23 except at Mid- 
fummer, and lay no dung to the roots of herbs, for dung not rot- 
ten or melted is too hot for trees, I ſhall alſo add for our good 
Houſewifes Obſervation a few more - ules of another nature. : 

a Firff, 
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Firſt, Angelica and Alexander are renewed with their ſeed, 
whereof they, bear plenty the ſecond year and ſo dye. 
Annis-ſeeds make their growth and bear ſeed the firſt year 


and dye. rote; 

Garlick, the heads parted into Cloves, and ſet the latter end 
of February: Ft 

Fetherf w is renewed by ſeed. 

Bugloſs and Burrage renew themſelves by ſeed yearly, 

Carduus renews its ſelf by Seed, and ſo dyes. 

Hyſop young Roots are good Sets, but Slips better. 

Artiche aks are renewed by dividing the Roots into Sets in 
March every third ot fourth year. * | 

Ellycampany ſeeds yearly the Root may be divided and ſer. 

Endive is renewed by ſeed, and may be removed as Cabbage, 

Coriander renews it (elf by ſeed the firſt year and dyeth. 

Cabbage ſeed the ſecond year: ſow them in OFober, re- 
move them when the Plants are about 8 inches long, ſer deep 
and moiſt before the full of che Moon. . | 

Cartets are ſown after January all May ; they ſeed the. firſt 
year, the ſecond year they dye, 

Clary is ſown it ſeeds the ſecond year and dyes, 

Chibals are ſat every 3 or 4 years, having their Roots parted, 

Fennel may be ſown or ſer, by dividing the Roots, in the 
Spring or Fall; it ſeeds the ſecond year, 

Clove-Julyflowers may be renewed by ſeed or roots any time 
except Froſt. 

Lettice yeelds fred the firſt year and dyes : ſow betime and 
remove them to make them e. | 

Lavender would be removed about 6 years after planted by 
Slips twined, 

Leeks ſeed the ſecond year unremoved, then dye, 

Onions the ſeed is ſown in Febrwary. 

Marygolds commonly come of ſeed 3 the Plants removed 
when they are about 3 inches long will make them grow double, 

Pennyroyalz divide the Roots, and then ſet them. 

: Parſnips 3 
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Parſnips; ſow the ſeed in February ; in Drought tread the 
tops to make the roots bigger, | 

Parſly, ſowed ſeveral times in the Spring, 

Pumpions, ſer ſeed a finger deep late in March, when they are 
grown up water them often, and in froſt cover them. 

Roſemary ; to ſer Slips pteſently after Lammas is the ſureſt 
way; the ſeed ſown in hot weather may prove well. 

Raddiſh may be ſown in the Spring and Summer; ſteep the 
ſeed in milk 24 hours, then ſet them. | 

Sage; ſet Slips in May ; Jet it not ſeed it will laſt the longer. 

Savory, ſeeds the farſt year and dye. * ff! 

Strawberries ſet Roots in the Spring or at Michael tide. 

Saffron's it flowreth at Michael tide and groweth all Win- 
ter ; every third year the Roots would be removed at Midſum- 
mer, for when all other herbs grow moſt that dyeth,, - # 

Skerots z the Roots are firſt parted, and then ſet about Mi- 
chael ride. li L6G. 3:4 : —_—_ nen 21 3:7 1 

Sweet Sicil is tenewed either by ſeed or the roots parted and 
ſet 2 er tilt 

Time; both Seeds, Slips, and Roots! are good if it ſeed not, 
1 ; ; - = 

Turnipsae (own in April, May, or June; in the ſecond year 
they bear ſeed, * 4 | 211 , 

To ſpeak to every Herb would make my work very tedious, 
let theſe ſuffice, 

We ſhall now give an account of the Land plotted out and 
allowed for the Scite of the Houſe and is as followeth, ; The 
Cherry and; Flower Gardens are both of them 40 pearch long 
and 20 pearch broad, and contain 5 Acres:: The Orchard whic 
flanks, or is planted on both fides of the (aid Gardens, are each 
of them 40 pearch long and 20 broad; they contain 10 Acres. 
The Phyſick and Kitchen Gardens are 28 pearch long and 20 
broad; they both contain 3 Acres; for, the Yatds.aid Ground 
the Houſes are built on, is allowed à Acres; the Total of Acres, 
being the Scite of the Houle as e is 20 Acres. 4 

ä a 3 et 
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vet there is one Plant very uſeful and profitable not meati- 
oned among all the Plants, and that is the Hop; we ſhall there- 
fore make choice of 2 Acres of Land in a convenient place that 
may ly ſheltered from the North, North by Welt, and North- 
eaſt winds, and plant the ſame the manner and way as follow- 
eth. | 

The Hop will not thrive either in too rich a ground, nor yet 
in too poor, nor in too moiſt or very dry, but in a middle ſort 


of earth; therefore if the be over moiſt, then the hills 
muſt be made bigger and higher than ordinary, about 2 foot 
high, and of compaſs anſwerable to the heigth, will be a good 


ſize for moſt grounds; neither muſt the hills be made piked or 
thirp onthe top, nor yet too flat, and ſo retain or hold any rain 
or wet which ſhall fall upon it; but you ſhall keep a due middle 
proportion convenient for the Plants and Poles, Now theſe hills 
ate not to he made intitely all of one Mould, but there may be 
mixed with the natural earth Sope- aſhes, and the earth which 
lyeth under Dunghils, or vety old rotten Dung, Theſe three 
bodies being equally mixed, the hills are to be placed in an or- 
derly manner, mak ing Allies between them about 4 foot broad; 
and theſe hills muſt not ſtand all directy behind each other, but 
the firſt Row being made, the next maſt be placed over againſt 
the middle diſtance between the firſt Row of hills, and ſo the 
third over againſt the ſecond, and the fourth over againſt the 
middle diſtance of the third Row, and ſo forward till both the 
Acres be planted, that the Sun may give comfort to every 
Plant; andthe beſt time to begin this Work is about OFober: 
This being performed you ſhall then pare or hack up all the 
green ſwarth through all the alleys between the hills about 2 or 
3 inches thick, and with the ſaid ſwarth ſo pared up, cover all 
the hills almoſt to the top, turning the green ſwarth next unto 
the earth of the hills, ſo as it may rot; then when the Alleys 
a e thus clenſed of the ſwarth, take ſtore of Fern, and lay 
the ſame of a good thickneſs quite through all the Alleys, and 
round the fides of the hills 3 and the ſaid Fern having — the 

der 
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Winter to rot, will not only be a comfort to the hills, and much 
preſerve the Plants from many evils, but alſo kill both graſs and 
weeds z and being ſhovelled up together with the earth in the 
Spring, will be a good Manure to repleniſh the hills, and make 
them proſper exceedingly, alſo will ſave much charges in pro- 
viding other Manure. 

Now the hills being thus prepared, in 0&ober next following 
you may open the hills in the tops, and ſet in every hill 4 Hop 
Plants, and they muſt be ſer deep in the earth and covered all 
over at leaſt 3 inches thick; and if with the earth which cover- 
eth the Plants yon mix Ox blood and lime, it will not only give 

rear comfort and nouriſhment to the Plants, but defend and 
ve the Roots from Worms, other Vermin and Weeds In the 
following Spring about 4ril, finding the ſmall Cyons which 
will iſſue or grow from the roots of the Plants, you ſhall th:n 
fer up the Poles, which would be long and ſtreight, either of 
Aſh, Cheſnut, Withey, or Alder- And in putting theſe 
Poles into the earth, there ought to be care taken that they do 
not bruiſe or hurt the Hop- roots. Secondly, the (aid Poles muſt 
be put a good depth in the earth that the wind do not blow 
them down, Thirdly your care muſt be to place the Poles 
round the hills at a good diſtance, that one pole may not ſha- 
dow the other, but ſo ſtand that every Plant may have benefit 
of the Sun. The number of Poles that every hill will take up 
or require muſt be anſwerable to the Cyons vhich grow or iſfue 
from the Plants, allowing to every Pole oneor two Cyons; and 
if the Plants will thrive, then every hill will take up or require 
4 Poles and not above. Theſe Cyons when the hills are poled 
muſt be twined about the feveral Poles with the Sun, and looſe- 
ly tyed to the ſaid Poles; and if the Plants put forthrmore Cy- 
ons then the number allowed for each Pole, then the reft or c- 
verplus muſt be cut off cloſe to the Stock of the Roots; and 
if any Cyons do grow afterwards, they muſt be pulled away, thut 
they may not run up the Poles, Now although the Fern ard 
Soap-Aſhes formerly mentioned will by killing and deſtroying, 
, 21 
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all manner of Weeds, fave much charges in weeding the Gar- 
den; yet if any Weeds do grow they muſt be caretully pulled 
up, eſpecially from the Plants, or hoed, and with the earth laid 
up round the hills, and that the Sun may deſtroy the Weeds, and 
the earth be a comfort to the Stocks or Plants, 

We ſhall now return again into the great Yard, and view the 
Malt-houſe, wherein is built an Artificial Kiln on which to dry 
the Hops, Ma't, or other Corn with any kind of Fuel or Firing, 
and give no evil taſte or ſmel either to the Hops or Malt. Here 
you may alſo ſee many other neceſſary Houſes, as to Brew, Bake, 
the Daity-houſe, and ſeveral other uſefull Houſes for keeping 
Pheaſants, Partridges, and other Fowl to be ſpent in the Family, 
or ſold at Markets: but time will not admit of a longer ſtay in 
this place, 

If you pleaſe to walk through the Court Yard, on the North 
eaſt fide 2 Rows of Cheſnut and Walnut-trees equally mixed 
will direct you to the bounds of the Cony- Warren, where there 
will be a Draw-bridge let down by which you may paſs over the 
water, and behold thoſe profitable Creatores ſo little eſteemed 
by moſt people, Round the Warren, and neer the Water are 
ſeveral ſmall Hutches made of boards for the Spruce Decks to 
lay their Eggs in, 

Paſſing over the Mote again, and walking through the plea- 
ſant Cow-paſture on the North-eaſt of the Warren, a Gate will 
be opened to receive you into the Grove, and being entered, a 
large Walk will lead you toa Fountain in the middle of the ſaid 
Grove; From thence iſſue 4 ſtreams of water, On both ſides 
of this large Walk are ſeyeral pleaſant ſmaller Walks, but of a 
greater length , where you may chance to ſee many. Pheaſants 
running; and if it be the ſeaſon of the year, you may delight your 
ſelf with thoſe ſeveral ſorts of Nuts and Betries there growing, 

Walking through the ſecond Gate, ſcituate at = North- 
eaſt end of the large middle Walk, you will enter into the great 
Wood of Timber-trees, where may be ſeen 2 Herd of Deer con- 
taining 20 Brace of Bucks and Does, 3 Brace of Roe Deer, and 

two 
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two Brace of Harty and Hinds , all the Male Dear are gelt ex- 
cept thoſe that ſerve the Rut: And it you carefully look up into 
the Trees, you may chance to ſee ſeveral wild Peacocks and 
Turkies at perch, and on the ground a brace or two of Hues at 
ſquot : Alſo in this Wood is kept a leaſe of baſtard Barbary 
breeding Mares and a brace of — * Geldings for preſent uſe, 
and in the Stable a comely baſtard Barbary Stone: horſe to be a 
Stallion for the Mares; And if it be the ſeaſon of the year, and 
day, you may ſee 50 good Swine feeding on the Maſt that fall 
from the trees, there being a Swineherd tending on them, 

On the South-weſt fide of che Dwel ing-Houſeis alſoa Wood 

of Timber trees and a Grove incloſed, containing the ſame 
number oft Plants and Trees, and the ſame quantity of Land 
planted as that on the Northeaſt ſide. Between this South- 
welt Grove and the Dwelling-houſe, juſt oppoſite to the War- 
ren, is the great Fiſh-pond or Decoy: by Boat you may over 
into the Iſland, in the middle of which you may behold a ſtate- 
ly Bird-cage or Aviary full of ſinging and whiſtling Birds: round 
this Cage at an equal diſtance one from the other, are 4 Seats 
covered over with ſeveral Greens : There having reſted your 
ſelf, and afterwards walking round the Iſland, you may behold 
pleaſant to your ſight ſeveral Holley or Hombe Buſhes kept 
very neat and handiom for the Decoys and other wild Ducks - 
to lay their Eggs in, as thoſe in the Warten made of wood for 
the tame Ducks, 

And taking Boat again you may walk into the Arable Land, 
and behold Gods bleſſing by the great increaſe of Corn; and 
returniag through the Paſture Fields into the Dwelling- Houſe, 
you may reſt and be refreſhed with ſuch food as this pleaſant - 
Land doth afford, and being ſarisfied, pauſe with your ſelf and 
conſider, although this be not the Paradiſe we read of, yet it 
do+'s much re{ecmbie the fame for what was Paradiſe buta Gat- - 
den and Oichad of Trees and Herbs full of pleaſure, and o- 
thing there but delights ſo is there; here; tor firſt here is be 
Nigitugale, the pretty Kobin- red-breſt, and the little Wren, --. 


with: 
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with all the muſical Birds that both whiſtle and ſing, with a 
pleaſant Conſort of Wind muſick to uſher in the Spring; and 
refreſhing and eaſing thoſe cares of which we by our offence are 
all made Heirs. 

In the Summer to furniſh your Table a fat Buck will be in 
ſeaſon, alſo young Peacocks, Turkies, Pheſants, Partridge, and 
many other Fowl which are at your command, with variety of 
Fiſh and other Fleſh, as Hares, Rabbets, and ſuch like: your 

- Orchards and Gardens will afford you ſeveral ſorts of Fruit and 
pleaſant Flowers both for colours and ſcent; and in the Groves. 
and Woods moſt ſtately Trees and pleaſant Walks: What 
 fhall I ſay, a thouſand pleaſant Delights are attendant in this 
Pleaſant Land: And what is there of all theſe few that I have 
reckoned which does not pleaſe the eye, the ear, the ſmell, the 
raſte , yea the other ſence may alſo take great pleaſure in hand- 
ting ſuch rare 'Fruit and Flowers as are preſented, Inthe Win- 
tet there-will come in a new ſupply to furniſh your Delights at 
Table, and that is Felfares, Black- birds, Th , Quail, Rayl, 
Woodcocks, Snipes, Wildgeeſe, Duck and Mallard, Widgen, 
and Teal, with many more : And the remainder of the Summer 
Stock now in ſeaſon, as Turkies, Pheaſant, Partridge, Ha 
Conies, and ſuch like; and a hot Paſty made of the fleſh of a 
Barren Doe will not be out of ſeaſon, neither a fat Pig and 
-Gammon of Bacon, The Bees have laboured all the Summer 
to provide Hony and Wax for your Winter occaſions; and the 
Dairy-Maids have not been idle, but provided Butter and 
Cheefeto ſerve your Family all Winter and Spring, beſides the 
Monies made at Markets. The Kitchen Garden will alſo fur- 
nifh your Table with ſeveral ſerts of Roots and Herbs, and the 
Phyfick Garden with Roots, Herbs, and Seed topreſerve your 
health, Now the pretty Sil worms are hard at labour, ſpin- 
ing Silk to cloath you; and if the Gardener be an Artiſt, he 
hath provided from the Grape both Sack and Claret ro chear 
your ſpirits : And in the Bowling- green you may by Exerciſe 
add unto all theſe pleaſures by retreſhing — 2 your 
* body 
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body in healch, But to ſum up all, if you did know the yearly 
ole that does ariſe out of this pleaſant land, you would find 
it a ſufficient overweight to all your pleaſures, 


Idid intend here to ſer down the particular and total Charge 
thus to plant 200 Acres of Land, with the yearly profit that 
may ariſe from the ſame, as I have performed in planting a 
thouſand Acres with Timber-trees and Underwoods : But this 
already ſwelling the bulk of my Book beyond my intentions, 
promiſe the next opportunity, when I ſhall have an occaſion 

to ſpeak of ſomething concerning the whole Body of Husban- 
dry, both to do that, and alſo to poliſh theſe rough-hewed 
lines, Jaying down the beſt way of improving all kind of Earths 
ſimp'e and compound, rich and barren, Wefhall now conclude 
this Treatiſe with giving you the Vertnes and Uſe of all Plants 

* Srowingizxrthis our Paradiſe - And 1 ſhall begin with the firſt 
plantad, and fo in order proceed, 


The Hawthorn. 


His Plant being well planted, and liking the ground, makes 
the beſt Fence or Hedge that can be made by any Plant: 09 Wh: 
The Seed or Berries are wholſom Winter food for the Deer and _—_ 
ſpare Swine, alſo good food for Blackbirds, Felfares, Thruſhes —_— 
and ſuch like, | 
The Uſes Phyſical, 

The ſeed in the berries beaten to powder, and drunk in Wine, 
is very good againſt the Stone and Dropſie; the Diſtilled water 
of the Flowers ſtayeth the Lask, and it Clothes be wet in the 
Water will wonderfully draw out any tho:n or (plinters that a- 
bide in the fleſh, if applyed to the place grieved, 


The Blackthorn. 


Cloes are very good Winter food for ſpare Swine, alſo Deer 
0 will feed on them. 
B b The 
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The Vſes Phyſical, - 

All che parts of the Sloe-buſh are binding, cooling, and diy- 
ing; and all effectual to ſtay bleeding at the Noſe and Mouth, 
or any other place: the Decoction ot the Beiries either freſh or 
dried, or the Conſerve, which is moſt. familiarly taken, is very 
good to ſtay the Lask of the belly or ſtomach, or the Bloody- 
flux, and helpeth to eaſe the pains in the Sides, Bowels,and Guts: 
but the diſtiiled water of the Flowers, firſt ſtee ped in Sack for a 
night and drawn therefrom by the heat of a Balneum, Auglice a 
Bath, is a moſt certain Remedy tried and approved to eaſe all 
manner of, gnawings in the + tomach, Sides, and Fowels, or any 
griping pains in any of them: To drink a ſmall quantity when 
the extremity of pain is upon them, the ſumple diſtilled water 
of the Floweis or green Berries are good to waſh and gargle the 
mouth and throat, wherein are ſwellings, ſores, or kernels, and 
to ſtay the defluxions of Rhume to the eyes or other parts, as 
alſo to ccol the heat and inflamations in them, and to eaſe the 
hot pains of the. head to bathe the forehead and temples there- 


with. 
The Oak. 


* Timber of this Tree is the Walls 2nd Bulwark of Eng- 
land, being converted to the uſe of building Ships; alſo 
it is ſound and long-laſting Timber for building Houſes, and for 
many other uſes : The ſeed called Acorns are very good food 
for the Deer, Swine, and Poultry. 
The Vſes Phyſical, | 
The Acorn-cups, and the Bark and Leaves do bind and dry 
very much, the Decoction of the inner bark and powder of the 
Cups ſtay vomiting or flux of blood in Man or Woman, and 
the involuntary. flux of natural ſeed : The Acorns in powder ta- 
ken in Wine provoke Urin, and reſiſt the poyſon of venemous 
Creatures : The diſtilled Water, or Decoction of the leaves 8 
a ſpecial Remedy for the Whites in Women: The Oken Buds 
ae good to be uſed againſt peſtilential and hot burning Fevers; 
it 
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it cooleth the heat of the liver, and breaketh the None : The 
Decoction of Acorns, and the Bark made in Milk and taken te- 
ſiſleth the force of poyſonous Herbs ani Medicines. 


The Beech. 

He Timber of this Tree is uſed about Keels of Ships, alſo 
varters for building houſes, Fellows and Spokes for 
Cart-wheels, and all ſort of Joynery ware; alſo many Imple- 
ments of Husbandry and firing, The ſeed called Beech-maſt is 
very good feeding for Swine to make them Porkers, and for Ba- 
con; alſo good food for the Deer, Wild Peacocks, Turkies, 

Ducks and other Fowl. 

The Vſes Phyſical, 

The Water found in the hollow places of decaying Beeches 
will cure both Man and Beaſt of any Scurff, Scab, or Running 
Teters, if waſhed therewith ; the Leaves of the Beech are cool- 
ing and binding, and therefore good to be laid to hot ſwellings 
to diſcuſs them: you may boyl the Leaves into a Poultis, or 
make an Ointment of them when time of year ſerves. 


The Cheſunt tree. 


His Timber is very ſerviceable for building, it being of 

4 very long laſting, alſo very good for Hoops and Hop- 

les, Turnery ware and Joyners, 1 heſe Nuts are vendible at 

Markets, alſo ſpecial food to fat Hogs, and for feeding of Dee”, 

Peacocks, Turkies, and other Fowl; and may be uted in the 
Family being well boyled or roſted in the fire, 


The Walnt-tree. 
He Timber is very uſefull for Joyners and Turners, &c. 
[ Theſe Nuts are vendible in Markets, and will ſerve to 
crack inthe houſe, being diſtributed among the Servants, the 
overplus may be given to the Swine, for they will make very 


good Bacon, 
Bb 2 The 
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The Vſes Phyſical, 

The Bark and Leaves of the Tree being taken young do 
bind and dry, and taken with ſweet wine they move the belly 
downwards; but being old they grieve the ſtomach in hot Bo- 
dies, cauſe choller and head-ach, The Kernels being taken with 
Juniper Berries, Rue, Figs, and a little Salt in a Morning faſting 
is an Antidote againſt any poiſon or infection; but when the 
Kernels grow old they are more oily, and arenot fic ro beeaten, 
but are then uſed to heal woun:s of the ſiaews, Gangrenes, and 
Car buncles: the ſaid Kernels being burned are vey aſtringent, 
and being taken in Red-wine will ſtay the Hasks and Womens 
Courſes; and being mixed with Oyl and Wine, the head being 
annointed therewith will ſtay the falling of the hair. The Ker- 
nels being beaten with Rue and VVine helperh the Quinſie: the 
Oyl that is preſſed out of the Kernels is very profitable taken 
inward like Oyl of Almonds : To help the Chollick and expel 
VVind an ounce or two thereof may be taken at a time, The 
diſtilled Water of the green husk before they be half ripe, and 
drunk an ounce or two at a time, is of excellent uſe to cool the 
heat of Agues, alſo to reſiſt the Infection of the Plague, and if 
ſome of the ſaid Water be applyed to the Sores, it will work 
more effectually. The Diſtilled Water of the green husk being 
ripe, and when they are ſhelled from the Nuts and drunk with a 
little Vinegar, is very good for thoſe that are infected with the 
Plague, ſo as before the taking thereof a vein be opened: the 
ſaid Water is allo very good againſt the Quinſie, being gargled 
and bathed therewith, and helpeth the deafneſs and pains in the 
ears, The-Diſtilled Water of young green leaves in the endof 
May is a fingular Cure for foul running VIcers and Sores, being 
bathed therewith, The young green Nuts taken before they be 
half ripe, and preſerved with ſugar, are very good for thoſe that 
have weak ſtomachs or Defluxions thereon, The next that tol- 
lows are the Plants planted in the Groves, 


The 
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T Heſe Plants being young are very uſeful for making 
Hoops and Hop-poles, and when they are grown to . 
Timber, — will ſerve tor ſeveral ſorts of Coopers Ware, and | 
ether Neceſlaries and Firing, 
The Vſes Phyſical, 

The Diſtilled Water of the young tender tops and the leaves 
of the Aſh being taken a ſmall quantity every morning, is a 
ſingular Medicine for thoſe that are ſubject to the Dropſie, or 
to abate the greatneſs of thoſe that are too groſs or fat: The 
aſhes of the Bark made into Lye will cure thoſe heads that are le- 
prous,ſ — or ſcald, if bathed therewith:The decoction of the 
leaves in White-wine cureth the Jaundice, and helpeth to break 
the Stone and expel it: The Kernel within the husks, common-- 
ly called Aſhen-keys prevaileth againſt ſtirches and pains in the 
Sides, proceeding of Wind, and avoideth, away the Stone by: 
provoking ui in. 


The Withey. | 
7 = Plants are very uſeful for making Hoops-and Hop- 
poles when they are young, and when they are grown 
great, they will ſerve for ſeveral Implements of Husbandiy, al» 
ſo Firing, 
The Y ſes Phyſical, 

The Decoction of the leaves, bark, and ſeed of the Withey 
being drunk in Wine helpeth to ſtay thin, hot, ſharp, ſalt diſtil- 
lations from the head upon the Lungs cauſing a Conſumprion : 
The Leaves bruiſed with ſome Pepper and drunk in Wine much 
helpeth the Wind-Collick : The Water gathered from the 
Withey when it flowreth, by ſlitting the Bark, and ſetting a 
Veſſel to receive it, is very good for dimneſs of fight, taking 
away the films that grow over theeyes 3 it alſo ſtays Rhumes 
that fall into them, and clear the face and skin from ſpots ad 


diſcoloutings: The Flowers and Bark being boyled in White- 
wine, 
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wine, and drunk a good quantity; for you cannot well drink too 
much; it being a very cool tree, is a Medicine that hath an ad- 
mirable faculty in drying up humors : The burne aſhes of the 
Burk being mixed with Vinegar takeeh away Warts, Corns, 
and ſuperfluous fleſh being applyed to the place, 


The Hazel Nut and Filbud-trees. 


Heſe Nut Plants at $ years growth will make very good 
ſmart hoops , alſo. there will be beſides the hoops ma- 
ny Rods very uſetul to make hurdles for Sheep-pens, breading 
walls, and ſuch like, The Nuts and Filbuds are good Marke- 
table Ware, and theſe Nuts mixed with the Walnuts and Cheſ- 
nuts will feed Hogs wondertully, and make better Bacon than 
that called Weſtphalia, 
The Y ſes Phyſical, 
The dryed husks and ſhels of the Hazel Nut to the weight of 
2 drachmes taken in Red-wine ſtayeth Las ks arid womens Cour- 
ſes : The Milk drawn from the kernels, or the parched kernels 
made into an Electuary with Mead or Honied water is very good 
to help an old Cough : The Kernels being parched and a little 
Pepper put to them, and drunk, digeſt the diſtillations of the 
Rheume from the head: therefore the opinion of thoſe that 
ſay that Nuts cauſe ſhortneſs of breath, is moſt falſe; for how 
can that which ſtrengthens the Lungs cauſe ſhortneſs of breath, 


The Barberry -buſh. 


Tx Berries are vendible at Markets, alſo the Syrops, 
Conſerves, and Preſerves of the ſaid Berries are of great 


uſe in a Family, therefore they. ought to be ready in the houſe 
upon all occafions. 


The Vſes Phyſical, 
The Fruit and Rind of the Shrub, with the Flowers of Broom 
and Heath and Furs cleanſe the body of Choller; the Berries ger 


a man 
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a man a good ſtomach to his victuals by ſtrengthening the at- 
tractive faculty: the inner Rind of the Barberty · tree boyled in 
VVhite-wine, and a quarter of a pint drunk each morning, doth 
cleanſe the body of Chollerick humors, and free it from ſuch 
Diſeaſes as choller cauſeth; ſuch are Scabs, Itches, Tetters, 
Ring-worms, Vellow- Jaundice, Boils, &c. It is excellent for 
hot Agues, Buraings, Scaldings, heat of the Blood, heat of the 
L ver, Bloodiflux z the Berries are as good as the Bark and more 
pleaſing z they may be kept all the year being made into Cons 


let ves, Preſetves, &c. 


The Blackberry Buſh. 
1 Berries are good for young Turkies, Peacocks, and ma- 
ny other Poultry. 
The Yes Phyſical. 

The Berries or the Flowers are a powerful Remedyagainſt the 
poyſon of the moſt venemous Serpents, as well drunk as our+ 
wardly applyed helpeth the Sores of the fundament and the 
Piles z but the flower and fruit untipe are very binding, and ſo 
profitable for the Bloody-flux or Lask, and are a fit Remedy for 
ſpitting of blood: the diſtilled water of the branches, leaves; 
and flowers, or of the fruit is very pleaſant in taſte, and very et- 
fectual in Fevers and hot diſtempets of the Body, Head, Eyes, 
and other parts; alſo do cure Ulcers, Sores, VVounds, Bloody- 
flux, = Either the Decoction or Powder of the Root 
being taken is good to break or drive forth Gravel and the 
Stone in the Reins and Kidneys, the Leaves and Brambles as+ 
well green as dry are excellent good Lotions for Sores in the 
Mouth or Secret parts: the Juice of the Berries mixed with ths 
Juice of Mulberries do bind more effectually, and help fretting 
and eating Sores and Ulcers whereſoever : the Powder of thei 
Leaves ftrewed on cankrous and running Ulcers. doth won-- 
dertully.help to heal them : the Leaves boiled in-Lye; and the. 
head waſhed therewith healeth the Itch and running ſores theie: 


of, and maketh the hair black, 
The; 
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The Rasberry-Buſh, Vertnes and ſe. 


f Berries do make wholſome V Vine, called Rasbeny 
VVine, The Conſerves of Rasberries are very good a- 
gainſt many diſtempers of the Body; therefore uſeful to be kept 
in houſe all the year: the Berries are very pleaſant to eat with 
Cream or V Vine : the Syrop of the Berries is cooling and good 
for a ſore mouth and throat, and other diſeaſes that come of 
heat; alſo they are vendible at Markets, and good food for the 
young Peacocks, Turkies, and other Poultry, 


The Gooſeberry-Buſh, Vertnes and Uſe. 


Eſides the ordinary eating of them they are of good uſe 
preſerved, alſo baked in Pies or Tarts ; the overplus may 
be ſold or given to the Swine and Poultry, 


The Currant-Buſh, Vertnes and Uſe. 


Eſides the ordinary ſpending of this fruit, there are Syrrups 
B Conſerves and Preſerves made of them very uſetull in a 
Family; what is not ſpent in the Houſe or ſold, the little Birds 
will feed on, and in their ſeaſon you may feed on them, ſo that 
it is but converting Currants into fleſh, and you may make a 
ſufficient [Improvmemear of them. 


Straberries. 
His is a cool Berry, and very wholeſome to eat in wine: 
what is not * in the Family or ſold in Markets the 


Birds will be glad o 
The Uſes Phy ical. 

The Diſtilled water of the Berries is a ſoveraign Remedy and 
Cor dial in the panting and beating of the heart, and is good for 
the yellow Jaundice : The Juice or VVater is fingular me for 

oth 
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hot inflamed eyes if dropped into them: The Leaves and Roots 
boyled in Wine and Water and drunk, do cool the Liver and 
Blood, and aſſwage all luflammations in the Reins and Bladder, 
allayeth the heat and ſharpneſs of the Urin, ſtayeth the Bloody- 
flux and Womens Courſes, and helpeth the ſwelling of the 
Spleen, The Berries when they are ripe are cold and moiſt; 
therefore excellent to cool the Lłver, the Blood, and Spleen, or 
an hot chollerick Stomach; alſo to refreſh and comfort the 
fainting ſpirits, and quench thirſt 5 they are good alſo for other 
Inflammations yet it is not amiſs to refrain them in a Fever, 
leſt by their putrefying the Stomach they encreaſe the Firs, 
The Juice or Water is of excellent uſe for all Puſhes, Wheals, 
and other breaking forth of hot and humots in the face 
and hands, or other parts of the Body, to bath them therewith : 
Lotions and Gargles for fore Moutls or VIcers therein, or in 
the Privy parts or elſewhere, are made wich Roots and Leaves. 
We ſhall here aui a Receit or Medicine => Spre-eyes, 

Take ſo many Strawberries as you ſhall think — and 

t them into a Diſtillatory or body of Glaſs fit for them, which 
being well cloſed, ſet it in a Bed of horſe-dung for twelve or 
fourceen dayes, and afterwards diſtill it carefully and keep it for 
your uſe, We thall now proceed to the Orchards and Car- 


dens, 


The Service- tree. 
Heſe Berries when they are ripe may be ſpent in the Houſe, 

Land ſome of them fold, and what is left Birds and Poultry 
will help you away with. | | 

Uſes Phyſical, 

Services when they are mellow are fit to be taken to ſtay 
Fluxes, Scowring, and Caſting z but if they be dryed before they 
be mellow, and kept all the ha ru, bro. be uſed in Decocti- 
ons for the ſaid purpoſe either todrink ot to hath the parts re- 


quiting it; and is profitable nſed in that manner to ſtay the 
bleeding, of wounds, and at the Mouth and Noſe to be applyed 
10 ebead ot nape of the Neck. 


Cc The 
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The Mulberry-tree. 
T* Leaves of this Tree are the chiefeſt food for the Silk- 


worms,and about that time the Leaves grow old and begin 
to fall, then theſe Worms begin to ſpin, and will require no 
more food; and about the time the ſap puts forth leaves again, 
which will be about the next Spring following, the ſaid old 
Worms, having laid many Eggs, do die, and the ſaid Eggs pro- 
duce young Worms to feed on the new or ycung leaves, The 
Syrup or Conſerves of the Berries are very uſeful ina Family, 
therefore areto be kept in houſe all the year, There is Wine 
alſo made of the Berries which will cheer and comfort the 
ſpirits. 

The Uſes Phyſical, 

The Berries being ripe and eaten open the Belly, and the un- 
ripe bind; being dried they are good to ſtay Fluxes : The juice 
or the ſyrup made of the juice of the ripe Berries helpeth all 
Inflammations and Sores in the Mouth, Throat and Pallat of 
the Mouth when it is fallen down + The leaves beaten with 
vinegar is good to lay on any place that is burnt with fire: 
A Decoction made of the bark and leaves is good to waſh the 
mouth and teeth when they ake; if the root be a little ſlit or 
cut, and a ſmall hole made in the ground next thereunto, in the 
Harveſt time it will give out a certain juice, which being hard- 
ned, the next day is of good uſe to help the Tooth-ach , to 
diſfolve Knots, and purge the Belly: This Berry will alſo ſell 
at Markets, the overplus will feed the Swine and Poultry 


The Cb:rry-tree. 


F  Herries will vent at moſt Markets, and ariſe to a confide- 

; rable profit, if you can keep Crows and other Birds from 

eating them, there being many thouſand Acres of Land in Eng- 

RT A Tang maybecoms 
| a 


_— 
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a Gentlemans Table; dried Cherries alſo preſerved: are very 
wholeſome, and uſefull to be kept all the year in a Family : the 
ordinary way of eating them I need not tell you, but the beſt way 
is from the trees. 5 | 


The Vſes Phyſical. 

Cherries as they are of different taſts, ſo they are of divers 
qualities; the tart and ſowre are pleaſing to a hot ſtomach, 
procuring appetite to meat, and help to cut tough flegme 
and gross humors; but when theſe are dried they are more 
binding the belly than when they are freſh, being cooling in hot 
Diſeaſes, and welcom to the ſtomach, and provoke Urin: The 
ſweet Cherries paſs through the ſtomach and belly more ſpee- 
dily, but are of little nouriſhment :'The black Cherries bruiſed 
with the Stones and diſtilled, the water thereof is much uſed to 
break the Stone, expel Gravel, and break the Wind: The 
Gum of the Cherry-tree diſſolved in Wine is good for a Cold, 
Cough, and Hoarſeneſs of the throat, mendeth the Colour in the 
face, ſnarpeneth the Eye-ſighr, provoketh Appetite, and help- 
eth to break and expel the Stone, The W inter- Cherty is of great 
uſe in Phyſick : the diſtilled Water of the Fruit or the Leaves 
together with them or the Berties green or dry, diſtilled with a 
little Milk, and drunk mo ning and evening with a little Sugar, 
which by drawing down the Urin, provoke it to be avoided 
plentifully when it is ſtopped or grown hot, ſharp, and-painfull 
in the paſſage; it is good alſo to expel the Stone and Gravel out 
of the Reins, Kidnies and Bladder, helping to diſſolve the Stone, 
and avoiding it by Greet or Gravel ſent forth into the Urin; It 
alſo helpech much to cleanſe inward Impoſthumes or Ulcers in 
the Reius or Bladder, or in thoſe that void a bloody ot foul Urin. 
I ſhall here add another Receit or Medicin helpful for the Utin 
and Stone. | 2 0 

A Receit for the Vrin and Stone, |". 

Take 3 or 4 good. handful of Berries or Winter-Cherries, 
either green and freſh or dryed, and havingbruiſed them, put them 
into ſo many Gallons of Beer or = when it is new tunned UP, 
| | C 2 this 
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this Drink taken daily doch eaſe the pains, andexpel Urin and 
the Stone, and to cauſe the Stone not to ingender. 


I be Apple. tree. 


T ere is unſpeakable Pleaſure and infinite Commodity in an 
Orchard, beſide the uſe of the Fruit in Houſe-keeping, 
there is much profit made by Cyder and Perry; alſo Apples 
and Peats are vendible in all Markets:: The Fruit or Apples of 
an Acre of Land 1nay be worth 0 pound one years Crop or Ga- 
thering; and the better to inform your judgment, we ſhall ſup- 
poſe or allow but 40 Trees to be planted in one Acre of Land, 
and about 50 or 60 years after the firſt planting, if the Plants 
like che ground, and by dreſſing and proyning they well thrive, 
each tree one with the other may bear or yield ro buſhel ot Ap- 
ples; for there are Apple that have yielded 20 buſhels 
each tree at one ſeaſon or — gathering then the Proſi of 
40 trees ot one Acre of Land thus planted amounts by the year 


to 40 pound. 
The Wſes Phyſical. 

Apples have ſundry taſts, and thereby they may be diſtin- 
guiſned; in the general they are cold and windy : the beſt ſorts. 
before they be throughly ripe are to be avoided, then to be 
roaſted or ſcalded is the beſt way to take them, and a little 
Spice or Carrowey ſeed caſt upon them and taken after meat do 
ſtrengehen both Stomach and Bowels ; eſpecially in thoſe that 
loath or hardly digeſt their meat: Thoſe that are ſowr and 
barſh uſed in that manner are fitteſt: Sweet Apples looſen the 
Belly and drive forth wormes; Sowr Apples ſto? the Belly. and 

voke Urin : Pippin and Pearmain help to diſſolve Melanchol- 
y humours, an-i to procure Muth, and therefore fitteſt for 
Confectis Alkermes & Syrupms de Pemit; all Apples looſen the 
Belly and pleaſure the Stomach by their coolneſs. - the Diſtilled: 
water of good and ſound Apples is of ſpecial good uſe to procure 
Much and expel Melancholly: A rotten Apple applyed 8 _ 
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blood-ſhotten or enflamed with heat, or that are black and blue 
about them by any ſtroke oi fall, and bound to all day and night 
helpeth them 14 The Juice of either Ver juice or 
Cyder is of ſingular good uſe in the heat and fainting of the ſto- 
mach, and againſt Caſting, to make a Poſſet with, or to take 
ſome of it alone by it ſelf : The Juice of Crabs or Cyder ap- 
plyed with wet cloaths therein to ſcabbed or burnt places cool- 
eth, healeth, and draweth forth the tire : The Ointment called 
Pomatum,, if ſweet and well made, helpeth the Chops in the 
lips or hands, and maketh ſmooth and ſupple the — Skin of 
the hands or face parched with wind or other accidents, 


The Pear-tree. 


Px are very uſefull in a Family either baked, roſted or 
dryed allo they will ſell at Market better than any other. 
Fruit; and if the Gardner have the right art in making Perry, 
it will turn to a confiderable profit. 

Uſes Phyſical, 

Pears boyled with a little Honey helpeth much the oppreſ- 
fed ſtomach, as all ſorts of them do ſome more ſome leſs: All 
the ſweet or luſhious ſorts, whether manured or wild, do help- 
to move the Belly downward ; thoſe that are harſh and ſowr do · 
on the contrary bind the Belly as much; thoſe that are moiſt do- 
in ſome ſort cool, but the harſh or wild ſorts much more, and 
are very good in repelling Medicines, as if the wild ſorts be 
boyled Muſhroms it maketh them the lefs dangerous: the 
harſher ſbrt of Pears do moſt cool and bind, ſerving well to be 
bound to green Wounds to cool and ſtay the blood, and heal up» 


the Wound without further trouble or inſlammation. 
The Vine. 
Rapes are vendible in Markets, and uſefull in Houſekeeping: 
che Proſit being well known to thofe that make Wines 
of chew, * 


- & 
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Vſes Phyſical, | 

The droppings of the Vine when it is cut in the Spring be- 
ing boyled into a Syrup with Sugar and taken inwardly, is excel- 
len: to ſtay Womens Longings after every thing they ſee, which 
is a Diſeaſe many Women with child are ſubject to; the Deco- 
ion of Vine leaves in White-1wine do the like: the Aſhes of the 
burnt branches will make teeth as white as ſnow, if you do but 
every morning rub them with it - the leaves _ boyled make 
a good Lotion for ſore Mouthes, and being boy led with Barly 
Meal into a Poultis, it cools infllmmations of wounds, 


The Plum-tree. 


As S there is great diverſity of the kinds, ſo is there in the 
A operation of Plums, and are like Women, ſome better 
ſome worſe : the moiſt and wateriſh da ſooneſt corrupt in the 
ftomach, but the firm do nouriſh more and offend lefs, Apri- 
cocks, Peaches and ſuch like Plums may well become a Gentle- 
mans Table; alſo theſe and ſeveral other ſorts being preſerved 
and Syrup made of them, are very uſetul ina Family, All Plums 
are vendible in Markets, 
Vſes Phyſical, 

Plumtree Leaves boyled in Wine is good to waſh and gargle 
the mouth and throat, to dry the flux of Rhume coming to the 
Pallat, Gums or Almonds of the ears : Plums that are ſweet 
moiſten the ſtomach, make the Belly ſoluble , rhofe that are 
ſowr quench thirſt more, and bind the Belly: the Gum or Leaves 
boyled in Vinegar and applyed killech Terters and Ringworms : 
the dryed Fruit ſold by the G: ocers under the name of Damask 
P:unes, do ſomewhat looſen the Belly, and being ſtewed are 
oſten uſed both in health and ſick neſs, to relliſh the mouth and 
Homach, to procure appetite and alittle to open the Body, al- 
lay Choller, and cool the Stomach : The flowers of the each- 
tree ſteeped all night in a little Wine, ſtanding warm, ſtrained 
torch in the morning, and drunk faſting, doth greatly open the 


ad Belly, 
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Belly, and move it downwards : A'Syrup made of them, as the 
Syrup of Roſes is made, worketh more forcibly than that of 
Roſes, for it provoketh Vomiting; and ſpendeth Wateriſh and 
Hydroptick Humors by the continuance thereof : The Flowers 
made into a Conſei ve worketh the ſame effect; for Children 
and young People nothing is. better to purge Choller and the 
Jaundice than the leaves and flowers of this Tree, being made 
into a Syrup or Conſerve; two ſpoonfuls may be given at a 

time: the liquor that droppeth from the tree, being wounded, 

is given in the Decoction of Coltsfoot to thoſe that are troubled 

with the Cough or ſhortneſs of breath, by adding thereto ſome 

ſweet Wine, and putting ſome Saffron alſo therein, it helpeth 

all defects of the Lungs : Two drachms thereof given in the 

Juice of Lemmons or of Radiſh is good for thoſe that are trou- 

bled with the Stone, 

An Excellent Receit. 

Take 50 Kernels of Peach Stones, and one hundred Kernels 
of Cherry Stones, a handful of Elder Flowers freſh and: 
dried, and three pints of Muſcadine; ſet them in a cloſed pot 
into a Bed of Horſe-dung fourteen dayes, which after diſtill in 
Glaſs with a gentle fire, and keep it for your uſe; you. may 
drink upon occaſion 3̃ or 4 ounces at a time. 

This Drink does wonderfully eaſe the pains and wringings 
of the Belly through wind or ſharp humors, The Milk or Cream 

of theſe Kernels _ drawn forth with ſome Vervain water, 
and applyed to the forehead and temples doth much help to 
procure reſt and ſleep to ſick perſons wanting it: the Kernels of 
the Peach being bruiſed and boiled in Vinegar until they become 
thick, and applyed to the head, it will procure the hai to grow 
again upon bald places, or where it is too thin. 


The Tamarisk Tree. 
His Tree is not only a comely Ornament ina Garden, but 
Cans and Cups made of the Ttmber of the Tree are very 
wholſometo drink out oo. 
nouome to drink OULOL | uſes 
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| Uſes Phyſical, 

The Bark boyled in Wine or Vinegar and drunk, and 2pplyed 
outwardly, is very powerful againſt the hardneſs of the ſpleen: 
The Leaves boyled in Wine and drunk is good to ſtay the bleed- 
ing of the Hemorrhoidal Veins,the ſpitting Blood, the Jaundice, 
the Collick, and the too much abounding of Womens Cour- 
ſes : The Bark and Leaves boyled in Wine, the mouth and 
teeth waſhed therewith, helpeth the Tooth-ach, and dropped 
into the ears eaſeth the pains : The Wood is very effectual to 
conſume the ſpleen, and therefore to drink out of Cups and 
Cans made thereof is goed for ſplenetick Perſons, and is avail 
able to help the Dropſie ariſing from the hardneſs and obſtru- 
ion of the Spleen, as alſo for the Melancholy and the black 
Jaundice that ariſeth thereof : The Aſhes of the Wood doth 
quickly help the bliſters raiſed by Burnings or Scaldings by fire 
or water. 


The Figg: tree. 


— ſay much to the uſe of our Engliſh Figs, when they 
1 are ripe they are much eaten, and there will be no loſs of 
them, becauſe Poultry and Swine will chiive by feeding on 


them, 
Mes Phyſical. 
Figgs taken when they are young and green are very whol- 


ſome to eat either preſerved or candied: the Confe ctioneis know 
better how to order them than I can inform, The diied Figs 
ſold at the Grocers are very Medicinal befides the common ear> 
ing of them, 

An Antidote againſt Poyſon or Infichion. 

Take two tigs, a couple of Walnuts, 20 !e: ves of Rue, 20 
Juniper Berries, and 2 0! 3 Corns ot Salt: beat all theſe toge- 
ther into a Maſſe; take about the quantity of a H. zel Nut eve- 
ry Morning taſting, and it will to — ration pteſerve your Body 
in health, 
The 
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. The Medlanvress 11:31 8 


He Fruit of this Tree is uſeful in Houſe, and vendible at 


| Markets, bk 
The Vſes Phyſical, £32! 

The Medlar Stones made into'Powder, and drunk in Wine 
wherein ſome Paifly roots have lien infuſed all night, or a little 
boy led, do break the tone in the 1 — 7 to expel it: 
The Fruit eaten by Women with child ſtayeth their longings 
after unuſual meats, and is very effectual for them that are apt 
to miſcarry to help that Malady, and make them joytul. Mo- 
thers : The Decoction of them is good to gargle and waſh the 
month, throat, and teeth when there is any defluxion of blood 
to ſtay it, or ot humors which eauſeth pains and ſwellings: The 
dried Leaves in Powder ſtrewed on freſh bleeding wounds re- 
ſtraineth the blood, and healeth up the wounds quickly: If a 
Plaſter be made with dried Medlars beaten and mixed with the 
Juice of Red-Roſes, whereunto a few Cloves and Nutmeg may 
be added, anda lutle red Corral alſo, and applyed to the ſto- 
mach that is given to caſting or loathing of meat, it effectually 
helpeth, 


The Quince-tree. 


His Fruit is known dy good experience to be very profi- 
| | table in Houſekeeping, being Pickled, Preſerved , or 
made into Marmelade or Conſetves. 

The Wſes Phyſical, 

The Muccilage taken from the Seeds of Quinces boyled a 
little in water, is very good to cool the heat and heal the fore 
Breaſts of Women: The ſame with a little Sugar is good to 
jeniſio the harſhneſs and hoarſneſs of the Throat, and rougb- 
neſs of the Tongue : Quinces when — ate green help all ſorts 
of Fluxes in Man or Woman, and Chollerick Lasks, Caſtings, 
&c, The Crude Juice of Qu nces is er! Preſervative againſt 

the 
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the force of deadly Poiſon : The Oile of Quinces or other 
Medicines that may he made thereof are very available to cool 
any hot Fluxes, it the Belly or other parts be annointed there- 
with it likewiſe ſtrengthneth che Scomach and Belly, and che 
Sinews that are looſned by ſharp humors falling on them, and re- 
ſtrainech immoderate Sweatings: The Cotton or Down of 
Quitces boyled to Plague ſores-bealerh them up, and laid as a 
Plaſter made up with Wax, it bringeth hair to them that ate 
bald, and keeperh it from falling if it be ready to ſhed: The 
Syrup of the Juice or the Conſerve are much of a binding qua- 
lity, being conſumed by the fre ; if a little Vinegar be added ir 
ſtitreth up the languiſhing Appetite, and much conducible to 
the Stomach given to caſting, ſome Spices being added it com- 
forteth and ſtrengthneth the decayed and fainting Spirits, and 
helpeth the Liver o ed that it cannot perfect the digeſtion, 
and correteth Choller.and Flegm If you would have them 
purging, put Honey in them inſtead of Sugar; and it more 
laxative for Choller, Rubatb; for Flegm Turbith; for Watery 
Humouts Scammony : but if more forcibly to bind, uſe the 
unripe Quince with Roſes. and Acacia, or Hipociſtis anu ſome 
torrefied Rubarb. 


The Bay-tree. 


He Boughs of this Tree with Holly and Ivy are very com- 
ly to be ſet up about Pews in Churches, alſo about ſe- 
veral Rooms in Houſes, therefore vendible at-Markets, 
| Vſes Phyſeal; 

The Berries are very effectual againſt-all-Poiſon of Venemous 
Creatures, as alſo. againſt the Peſtilence or other inſectious diſ- 
eaſes 5 and therefore is put in ſundry Treacles for that purpoſe; 
{even of them given to a Woman in ſore travail of Child-birth 
do. cauſe a ſpeedy Delivery, and expel the Aſter- birth, and 
therefore not to be taken by ſuch as have not gone out their 
time, leſt: they procure Abortment, or cauſe labour — . 

| They 
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They wonderfully help all cold and rheumatick Diſtillations 
from the Brain to the Byes, Labge, ot ehen farts : A Bach of 
the Decoction of the Leaves and Berries is ſingular good for 
Women to fit im that ve trbablet with the Mother, of the 
Diſeaſes thereof, or the ſtopping of their Conrſes,” or for * 
Diſeaſes of the Bladder, Pains in the Bowels by Wind, and ſtop- 
ping of Urin. The Oil made of the Berries is very com- 
able ia all cold Griefs of 1 Nerves, Arteries, Sto- 
mach, Belly or Womb, and helpeth Palſies, Convulſions, 
Cramps, Aches, Trembling and Numneſs in any parts, W eatis - 
neſs alſo and Pains that come by ſore travelling ; all Griefs and 
Pains likewiſe procegding from Wind either in the Head, 
Stomach, Back, Belly or Womb, by annointing the parts af- 
Commia-feed, Hyſop, Origam and — 
ummin-ſeed, Origanum an lum, with ſome 
onde fally help 


. doth | Diſtillations and Rheums, and 
ſetteth the Pallat of the Mouth into its place: The Powder 
wade into an Electuary with Hony doth help the Conſumption, 
Old — 9 — — — — — alſo — 
Meagrim; they mighti | rovoke Urin, hel 
the Mother and kill the — : o 

Thus have we given an account of the Vſe and Vertues o 
all Trees and Shrubs planted within this Pleaſant Land: In the 
next place we ſhall give you the Vertues and Vſe of thoſe Roots 
and Herbs, and only thoſe t hat are moſt common and uſeſul in a 
Family, | | 


* 


Alexander, Vertues and Die. | 


Lexmder is a timely Pot- herb; It \warmerh 2 cold Sto- 
mach, and openeth ſoppings of the Liver and Spleen, ic 
helpeth the Strangury; it is good to break Wind, to provoke 
Vrin, to move Womens Courſes, and to expel the After · birth: 
if the herb be boyled in Wine, or being bruiſed and taken in 
Wine. The Seed is likewiſe « for all theſe things: 

Alexander Potage is very good and whelſom food. 
Dd 2 Aſparagus 
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10. Jennie baz blob ils gig 
49 4 : Aſparagus, Vertues and Vſe. 


Tk. Buds or young Shoots of this Plant are much ſold 
and eaten in and about London: Tbe Shoots or Branches 
boyled in White - wine or Vinegar is pteyalent for them that 
have Arteries looſnedi or ate troubled with the Hip- gont or Sci- 
atica; and boiled in ordinary broth maketh the Belly ſoluble 
and open : The Decoction of the Roots in White · wine, and 
the Back and Belly bathed therewith, ot ſitting therein as a Bath, 
or kneeling or lying dbwn in the ſame hath been found effectual 
agaiaſt Pains in the Reins and Bladder, Pains ot the Mother and 
Chollick, and no leſs effectual againſt ſtiff and benummed Si- 
news, or thoſe that are ſhrunk by Cramps and Convulſions, 
aad he ſpeth the Sciatica, : The Decoction of the Roots boyl- 
ect is Wine, and taken, is good 40: clear the Sight, and being 
taken faſting ſeveral-Mormogs together ſtimeth up bodily lu 
in Man or Woman: The Buds ar Branches boyled in ones or- 
dinary Broth provoketh; Urin, being ſtopped it expelleth the 
Gravel and Stone out of the Kidneys. | 


| Ainiſeetls,, Vertues and Uſe. 
A Naiſe-ſeedsare of an opening and cleanfing quality, there- 


fore very effectual to break Wind, and open Obſtractions, 
and are much uſed in Comfits. 


Artichoaks, Vertues and Uſe. 
ASE are plentifull of fruit, and much defared:z for 
they increaſe Spetm and procure bodily Luſt, 


Angelica, Vertues and Uſe. 
þ 2 Stalks or Roots candied and eaten faſting are good Pre- 
ſervatives in time of InfeRion, and at other times to warm 
and comfort a cold Stomach: The Root alſo ſteeped in Vine- 
6 gar, 
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gar, and a little of that Vinegar taken ſometimes faſting, and 
the Root ſmelled unto is good for the ſame purpoſe. The Root 
ſt in Wine, and a Water diſtilled from the ſaid Root in 

8, and two or three ſpoonfuls at a time eaſeth all Pains and 
Torments coming of Cold and Wind, ſo as the Body be not 
bound; and taken with ſome of the Root in Powder at the be- 
ginning helpeth che Plurifie, as all other Diſeaſes of the Lungs 
and Breaſt, as Coughs, Pthifick and and Shortneſs of Breath - 
It helps Pains of the Chollick, the Stranguty, and Ropping of 
the Urin, openeth the Stoppings of the Liver and Spleen. The 
Decoction drunk before the Fit of an Ague, that they may 
fweat if poſſible before the Fit come, will in two or three times 
taking 11d it quite away: It helps cigeſtion, and is a Remedy 
for a Surfir : The Juice or the Water dropped, or Tents 
wet therein, and put into old filthy deep Vlcers; or the Pow- 
der of the Root, (in want of either) doth cleanſe and cauſe them 
to heal quickly, by covering the naked bones with fleſh - The: 
Root takenin Powder to the weight of half a drachm at a time,, 
with ſome good Treaele in Carduns Water, it doth teſiſt Poiſon, 
the Plague, and all Epidemical Diſeaſes, it the party thereupom: 
be laid to ſweat in his Bed, | 


Alehoofe, Vertues and Uſe; 

Handful of the ſaid Herb put into Ptink that is thick 

with removing, or any other accident, it will elarifie 
it in a few hours; and if tunn'd up with new Drink, it 
will ſo clarifie it in à night, that it will be the fittet 
to be drunk the next morning: The Decoction of it in Wine 
drunk for ſome time together. procureth eaſe unto them that 
are troubled with the Sciatica or Hip-gout , as alſo the 
Gout in the Hands, Knees or Feet The Juice boyled with 
a little Honey and Verdigrees doch wonderfully cleanſe Fi- 
ſula's, Vloers, and ſtayeth the ſpreading and eating of Cancer 
and Vlcers. The Decoction of Ground-lvy in Wine, and it you 
put to it ſome Honey and alittle burnt” Alum, it is excellent 
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good to gargle any ſore Mouth or Throat, and towaſh Sores 

and Ulcers: The Herb boyled and drunk is ſingular good for 

exulcerated Lungs, and being drunk tunn d up in Beer or Ale, 

it in a ſhort time eaſeth all griping Pains, windy and chollerick 

Humors in the Stomach, Spleen or Belly, 
An Excellent Receit for Sore Eyes, 

The Juice of Celandine, Field-Daiſies, and Ground-Ivy cla- 
rified, and a little fine Sugar-diſſolved therein, and dropped into 
the eye, is a ſoveraign Remedy for all the Pains, Redneſs, and 
Watering of them, as alſo for the Pin and Web, >kins and Films 
growing over the light z it helpeth Beaſts alſo. 


Garden Beans, Vertnes and Ve. 


Eans eaten are extreme windy meat, but if eaten with Ba- 
con they are good food, and uſeful in a Family; and if 
alter the Dutch faſbion, when they are half boyled you husk 
them, and then ſtew them with ſweet Butter, they are whol- 
ſomer food: The Flower of Beans and Fenugreek mixed with 
Hony, and applyed to Fellons, Boyles, Bruiſes, or blue marks 
by blows, or the Impoſthumes m the Kernels of the Ears, hel- 
peth them all; and with Roſe- leaves, Frankincenſe, and the 
White of an Egg being applyed to the Eyes helpeth them that 
are ſwoln, or do water, or have received any blow upon them, 
if uſed with Wine : The Aſhes of the Husks made up with old 
Hogs-greaſe, helpeth the old Pains, Contuſions, and Wounds 
of the Sinews, the Sciatica and Gout : The Water diſtilled 
from the green Husks is held to be very effectual againſt the 
Stone, and to provoke Urin. Bean Flower is uſed in Poultiſ- 
ſes to aſſwage Inflammarions riſing upon Wounds, and the Swel- 
ling of Womens Breaſt*, | 


French - Beau, Vertues and Vſc. 
He ordinary French or Kidney-Beans are much in uſe, 
being ſold in every Market, and commonly boyled and 
eaten with the Husk ; they are of an eaſie digeſtion, they move 


the 
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the Belly, provoke Urin, enlarge the Breaſt that is ſttaitned 
with ſhortneſs of breath, engender Sperm, and incite Vene:y, 


Balm, Vertnes and ; ſe. 


A Syrup with the Juice of this Herb and Sugar would be kept 
in every Gentlewomans Houſe to relieve the weak Sto- 
machs and ſick Bodies of their poor ſickly Neighbours, as alſo 
the Herb kept dry inthe Houſe, that ſo with other convenient 
Simples you may make it into an Electuary with Honey accord- 
ing as the Diſeaſe is: The Herb bruiſed and boyled ina little 
Wine and Oily and laid warm on a Boil, will ripen and break it : 
The Leaves with a little Nitre taken in Drink are good againſt: 
a Surfet of Muſhromes, helps the griping pains of the Belly, 
and being made into an Electuary is good for them that cannot 
fetch their breath: A Tanſie or Cawdle made with Eggs and 
the Juice thereot while it is young, putting to- it fome Sugar 
and Roſe-water, is good for Women in Childbed, when the 
After- birth is not throughly avoided, and for their faintings- 
upon or after their ſore Travel. This is an excellent Herb to re- 
vive a fainting Heart, and drive away all troubleſome cares and 
thoughts out of-the mind ariſing from Melancholly or black 
Choller; it is very good to help Digeſtion and openythe Ob- 
ſtructions of the Brain, agd cauſeth the Mind and Heart to be- 
come merry, 


Wood- Betony, Vertues and Vſe. 


is is a very precious Herb, moſt fitting to be kept in a+ 

Mans Houſe both in Syrup, Conſerve, Oyl, Ointment and 
Plaiſter : The Flowers are uſnally conſerved :- The Green Herb 
bruiſed, or the Juice applyed to any inward Hurt or outward 
green Wound in the Head or Body, will quickly heal and cloſe- + 
It up; as alſo any broken Bone, Splinter, Thorn or other thing 


into the Fleſh, and old 5 or filt hy Ulcers: The 
TY ty aol N Powder 
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Powder of Betony mixed with pure Honey is very good for all 
ſorts of Coughs or Colds, Whecſing or Shortneſs of Breath, 
Diſtillations of thin Rheum upon the Lungs, which cauſeth 
Conſumptions: The Herb the Root, or the Fl wers in Broth 
drunk or made into Conſerve, Sy:a', EleQtuary, Water, or Pow- 
der, either of theſe wayes taken, helpech the Palſie, talling- 
ſickneſs, Jaundice, Convulſions, Gour, or Shrinking of the Si- 
news, Dropſies and Pains in the Head: The Decoction of the 
Herb made with Mead and alittle Penyroyil is good for thoſe 
that are troubled with putrid Agues : The Decoction made in 
Wine killeth the Worms in the Belly, openeth Obſtructions 
both of Spleen and Liver, cureth Stitches and Pains inthe Back 
or Sides, the Torments and grip:ng Pains of the Fowels and the 
Wind-Chollick, and mixed with Honey purgeth the Belly: 
A Drachm of the Powder of Betony taken with alittle Honey in 
ſome Vinegar doth wonderfully refreſh thoſe that ate ove: wea- 
ned by travail, and helpeth thoſe that piſs or ſpit blood, or 
that are Eurſten or have a Rupture : The Juice dropped into the 
Ears deſttoyeth the Worms, eaſeth the Pains, and cureth the 
running Sores in them: The Leaves and Flowers are comforta- 
ble both in Meat and Medicine, and helpeth thoſe that cannot 
digeſt their meat, or ſowre Belchings, or continual Riſing in 
their ſtomach, uſing them either green or dry. 


Burnet, Vertnes and Uſe. 


His Herb is little inferior to Betony, for it is à moſt preci- 

ous herb z the continual uſe of it preſerves the Body in 
health : The Juice taken in ſome Drink, and the Party laid 
to ſweat, is a ſpecial help to defend the heart from noiſom Va- 
pours, and fiom infection of the Peſtilence : The diſtilled Wa- 
ter, the Juyce, or Decoction of the Herb, or the Powder of the 
Root or Herb, they ate available in all manner of Fluxes of 
blood or humors, to ſtanch bleeding inward or outward, Lasks, 
dcourings, the Bluody-flux, Womens too aboundant Courſes, 


the 
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the Whites and the chollerick belchings and caſtings of the Sto- 


mach, and is a ſingular good Wound-herb for all forts of 
Wounds either inward or outward, 


Burrage and Bugloſs, Vertues and Vſe. 


Heſe are both great Cordials, great Strengthners of Nature, 
exceeding good Por-herbs, good for Bees, and moſt com- 
fortable for the heart and ſtomach : The Flowers candied or 
made into a Conſerve is good for thoſe that are weak with long 
ſickneſs, and to comfort the heart and ſpirits of thoſe that are 
in a Conſumption, ot troubled with often ſwoonings or paſſions 
of the Heart The Diſtilled Water is effectual to all the put- 
ſes aforeſaid, and helpeth che redneſs and inflammation of the 
yes being waſhed therewith : The Juice of the Herb made in- 
to a Syrup and taken, is good to defend the Heart, and help to 
reſiſt and expel Poyſon; alſo — to expel Penſiveneſs and 
Melancholly; it helpeth to clarifte the blood, and mitigate heat 
in Feve s: The Root, Seed, and Leaves are good to all the put- 
poſes afoteſaid: The Seed and Leaves are good to encreaſe Milk 
in Womens Breaſts: The Leaves, Flowers, and Seed, all or any 
of them are put with other cooling, opening, cleanſing herbs, 
to open Obſtructions, help the yellow Jaundicez and mixed 
with Fumitory, to coo! cleanſe and temper the Blood, thereby 


it helpeth all ſpreading Scabs or Sores, 
Carrets, Vertues and Uſe. 


1 are uſeful in a Family, and that Powder- beef Eaters do 
well know; Carrets break Wind, and remove Stitches 


in the Sides, provoke Urin and Womens Courſes, and help 
to break and expel the Stone; the wild kind is moſt effectual to 
the purpoſes aforeſaid : the Seed is good for the Dropſie, help- 
eth the Chollick, the Stone in the Kidneys, and helpeth Con- 


ception, being taken in Wine, 
E e Calbage. 
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Cabbages and Coleworts, Vertues and Uſe. 


Heſe are our Country Houſewifes Pot-herbsz they are 
much commended being eaten before meat, to keep one 
from ſurferting, as alſo from being drunk with Wine: The of- 
ten eating of them well boyled helpeth choſe that are entring in- 
to a Conſumption: The Pulp of the middle ribs of Colewort 
boyled in Almend- milk, and made up into an Electuary with 
Honey, being tak en o'ten, is very proſitable for thoſe that are 
purſie and ſhott-winded : The Decoction of Coleworts taketh 
away the Pain and Ach, and allayeth the Swelling of ſwoln and 
gouty Legs and Knees, wherein many groſs and watery humors 
are fallen, the place being bathed there with warm. 


Caraway, Vertues and Uſe. 


TI Roots of Caraways eaten as men eat Parſnips, ſtreng- 
then the Stomach of Ancient People exceedingly : Ca- 
raway Comfects once only dipped in Sugar, and half a ſpoonful 
of them eaten in the Morning faſting, and as many after each 
Meal, are a moſt admirable Remedy for ſuch as are troubled with 
Wind : The ſeed is conducing to all the cold Griefs of head 
and ſtomach. 


Sweet Cicely, Vertues and Vſe. 

T2 is an excellent Sallet Herb; the candied Roots here- 

of are held as effedual as Angelica to preſerve from In- 
fection in the time of a Plague, and to warm and comfort a 
cold weak Stomach : The Root boyled and eaten with Oil and 
Vinegar doth much pleaſe and refreſh an old cold Stomach op- 
preſſed with Wind or Flegm, or thoſe that have the Phthiſick 
ot Conſumption of the Lungs ; the ſame drunk with Wine is 
a Preſervative from. the Plague, expelleth Wind, and procu- 
reth an Appetite to meat. 


Chamonel. 
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Chamomel, Vertues and Vſe. 

% thy - Oyl madeof the Flowers is much uſed againſt all hard 

ſwelling Pains or Aches , Shrinking of the Sinews, or 
Cramps or Pains in the Joynts or any other part of the Body : 
The bathing with a Decoction of Chamomel taketh away Wea- 
rineſs, eaſeth Pains to what part of the Body ſoever they be 
applyed, it comforteth the Sinews that are over- ſtrained, mol- 
lifieth all Swellings; ir moderately comforteth all parts that 
have need of warmth, digeſteth and diſſolveth whatſoever hath 
need thereof, by a wonderful ſpeedy property; it eaſethall the 
Pains of the Chollick and Stone, and all Pains and Torments of 
the Belly, and provoketh Urin : A Syrup made of the Juice 
taken with Sugar is excellent for the Spleen, alſo it moſt won- 
derfully breaks the Stone : The Flowers boyled in Poſſet-drink 
provoke Sweat, and helpe.to expel Colds, Aches and Pains : 
A Syrup made of the Juice of Chamomel, with the Flowers 
and White-wine is a Remedy againſt the Jaundice and Dropſie: 
The Flowers boyled in Lye are good to waſh the Head, and 


comfort both it and the Brain, 


Clary, Vertnes and Vſe. 

He freſh Leaves 7 27 in a Batter of Flower, Eggs, and a 
little Milk, and fried in Butter, and ſerved to the Table, 

are not unpleaſant to any, but exceeding profit ble for them that 
are troubled with weak Backs, and the effects thereof The 
Seed or Leaves taken in Wine provoketh to Venery; it is of 
much uſe both for Men and Women that have weak Backs, to 
help to ſtrengthen che Reins, uſed either by it ſelf or with o- 
ther Herbs conducing to the ſame effect, and in Tanſies ot- 


cen, 


Coftmary, Vertnes vnd V ſe. 


His Herb is very profitable taken when faſting in the , 


Morning for the Pains in the head that are continual, 
Ee 2 and 
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and to ſtay, dry up, and conſume all thin Rheums or Diſtil lati- 
ons from the Head into the Stomach, and helpeth much to 
digeſt raw humots that are gathered therein: It is very profi- 
table for thoſe that are fallen inte a continual evil diſpoſition of 
the whole Body, called Cachexia, being taken eſpecially in the 
beginning of 1 Diſeaſe : Ic is an eſpecial friend and help to 
evil, weak, aud cold Lives. 


Comfry, Vertues and Vſe. 


He Roots of Comfry being bruiſed and laid unto freſh 
Wounds or Cuts immediately healeth them, and is eſ- 
pecially for Ruptures and broken Bones : It is ſaid to be fo 
powerful to conſolidate and knit together, that if it be boyl- 
ed with diſſevered pieces of fleth in a Pot, it will joyn them to- 
gether again The Root boyled in Water or Wine, and the 
Decoction drunk, helpeth all inward Hurts, Bruiſes and Wounds, 
and the Ulcers of the ang cauũng the Flegm that oppreſſeth 
them to be eaſily ſpit foith : It ſtayeth the defluxion of Rheum 
from the Head upon the Lungs, the Fluxes of Blood or Hu- 
mors by the Belly, Womens immoderate Courles, A Syrup 
made thereof is very efſectual for all thoſe inward griefs and 
hurts, and the Diſtilled Water for the ſame purpole : The 
Roots taken freſh beaten ſmall and ſpread upon Leather, and 
laid upon any place troubled with the Gour, do preſently give 
eaſe of the Pains, alſo give eaſe to pained Joynts, and ate good 
to be applyed to Womens Breaſts that grow fore by the aboun- 
dance of Milk coming into them, | 


Cowſlips, Vertnes and Vſe: 


' A N Ointment made of the Leaves and Hogs-greaſe, taketh 
| away Spots and Wrinkles of the skin, Sun-burnings and 
Freckles : The Diſtilled Water of the Flowers and Leaves 
works the ſame effect, and adds Beauty exceedingly : they te- 

| medy 
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medy all infirmities of the Head coming of wind and heat - The 


Flowers Preſerved or Conſerved, and the quantity of a Nutmeg 
eaten every Morning is a ſufficient Doſe for inward diſeaſes, 


Cinkfoyl, Vertues and Vſe. 


He Powder of the Leaves taken in White-wineor White. 

wine Vinegar about the quantity of 20 grains at a time 

of the ſaid Powder doth ſeldom miſs the cure of any Ague: The 
Decoction of the ſaid herb is as effectual: —— or Deco - 

ction taken in Honey helpeth the hoarſeneſs of the Throat, and 

is good for the Cough ot the Lungs: The Roots are effrctual 
to help Ruptures or Burſtings taken either inwardly or outward- 
ly, or both; as alſo for Bruiſes, Falls, ot the like. | 


Celandine, Vertues and Vſe, 
He Herb bruiſed and laid to the Riſts cureth all ſorts of - 
Agues : The Juice dropped into the Eyes cleanſeth them 
from Films and Cloudineſs which darkens the fight : The Herb 
or Roots boyled in White - wine with a few Anniſe- ſeeds and 
drunk openeth the Obſtructions of the Liver and Gall, and 
helpeth the Yellow-Jaundice and the Dropſie: The Juice taken 
faſting is of ſingular good uſe againſt the Peſtilence : : The Herb 
with the Roots bruiſed and heated with Oil of Camomile, and 
applyed to the Navel, taketh away the griping pain in the Belly 
and Bowels, and all the pains of the Mother: The Powder of 
the dryed Root laid upon an ak ing hollow or looſe Tooth will 
cauſe it to fall out: An Oil or Ointment made of Celandine is. 
a ſpeedy and certain Cute for Sore-eyes, they being anointed 
therewith, 


Clowns M ound worth, Vertues and Vſe. 


f Syrup made of this Herb and Comfty will to admiration: 
A cure all inward Wounds, Ruptures, Spitting, Piſſing, or 
Vomiting Blood : An Ointment or Plaiſter made of tbis _ 
and. 
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and Comfry will excellently and ſpeedily cure any Vein ſwelled 
Muſcle — or a Rupture, if a Phaiſter be applyed tothe place, 
and by taking now and then a little of the Syrup, 


Dill, Vertues and Vie. 


He Herb or Seed being bruiſed and boyled , or the De- 

coction in W hite-wine and drunk is a gallant Expeller 

of VVind, and Provoker of the Terms, and is good to eaſe 

Swellings and Pains, alſo ſtayerh the Belly and Stomach from 
caſting, and eaſeth the pains and windineſs of the Mother. 


Endive, Vertues and Vſe. 


Syrup of the herb is a fine cooling Medicine for Fevers . 

The Seed is available for Faintings, Swounings and Paſſi- 
ons of the Heart: The Decoction ot the Leaves or the Juice 
or the Diſtilled Water ſerveth well to cool the exceſſive heat 
in the Liver and Stomach, and in the hot Fits of Agues, and 
all other Inflammarions in any parts of the Body : This is alſo 
a very good Pot · herb. 


Elecampane, Vertues and The. 


He Roots and Herb beaten or bruiſed, and put into new 

Ale or Beer, and daily drunk, cleate, ſtrengthen , 

and quicken the ſight of the Eyes wonderfully : The Decocti- 
on of the Roots in Wine, or the Juice taken therein, killeth 
and driveth forth all manner of Worms in the Belly, Stomach, 
and Maw : The dryed Root made into Powder, and mixed with 
Sugar, and taken, is very effectual ro warm a cold and windy 
Stomach, or the pricking therein, and Ritches in the Sides cauſed 
by the Spleen, and to help the Cough, Skortneſs of Breath, and 
W heefing in the Lungs : The freſh R oors preſerved with Sugar, 
or made into a Syrup or Conlerye, ſerveth to the ſame purpoſes: 


The 
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The Root chewed faſtneth looſe Teeth, and helpeth to keep 


them from putrefaction : The Decoction of the Roots in Wine 
being drunk is good for thoſe that are Burſten. 


Eye-bright, Vertues and Vſe. 

, LE Juice of Eye-bright tunned up with ſtrong Beer, that 

1 it may work together, or the Powder of the dryed herb 
mixed with Sugar, a little Mace and Fennel-ſeeds, and drunk 
or eaten in Broth, or the ſaid Powder made into an Electuary 
with Sugar do. h'powerfully help and reſtore the Sight decayed 
by Age: The Juice or Diſtilled Water of Eye-bright taken 
inwardly in White-wine or Broth, or dropped into the Eyes 
for divers dayes together, helpeth all Infirmities o the Eyes 
that cauſeth dimneſs of ſight, alſo helpeth a weak B. ain and. 
Memoty. 


Feayerfew, Vertnes and Ve: 

He Decoction of the Herb made with ſome Sugaror Ho 
put thereto, is uſed with good ſucceſs to help the Coug 
and ſtuffing of the Cheſt by Cold, as atſo to cleanſe the Reins 
and Bladder, and he!p to expel the Stone in-them-: The Herbs 
boyle i in W hite-wine and drunk cleanſeth the Womb, and 
expelleth the After-birth : A Syrup of the Herb worketh the 
ſame effect: The Powder of the Herb taken in · Wine with ſome 
Oximel purgeth both Choller and Flegm, and is available for 
thoſe that are I hort-winded, and are troubled with Melancholly 
and Heavineſs or Sadneſs of the Spirits This Herb is chic fly 
uſed for the Diſeaſes of the Mother app yed outwardly, or a 
Decoction of the Flowers in Wine with a little Nutmeg or Mace 
put therein and drunk oftenin a day, 


Fumitory, Vertues and Vſe. 
＋ e Juice of Fumitory and Docks mingled together wit l 
Vinegar, and the places gently waſhed or wet therewith, cu- 


reth all ſorts of Scabs, W heals,orPuſhes on any part of the my 2: 
. e 
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The Juice or Syrup thereof, or the Decoction made in Whey 
by it ſelf, with ſome other purging or opening Herbs and Roots 
to cauſe it to work the better, is very effectual for the Liver 
and Spleen, opening the Obſtructions thereof, and clarifying 
the Blood from ſaltiſh, chollerick, and aduſt humors, and after 
the purging doth ſtrengthen all the inward parts; it is good al- 
ſo againſt the Yellow-Jauadice, and ſpendeth it by Urin, which 
it procureth in aboundance : The Diſtilled Water of the Herb 
is alſo of good effect in the former Diſeaſes, and conduceth much 
againſt the Plague and Peſtilence being taken'with good Trea- 
cle: The Powder of the dried Herb given for ſome time toge- 
ther cureth Melancholly, but che Seed is ſtrongeſt in operation 


for all the former Diſeaſes, 


Fennel, Vertues and Ve. 

Hs is a very good Pot-herb, or for Sallets, and of good 
' aſe to boy] with Fiſh, for it conſumes the Flegmatick 
humor which Fiſh moſt plentifully afford and annoy the Body 
by; and therefore it is a moſt fit Herb for that purpoſe: Fennel 
is alſo very good for Bees, and is much uſed in Leſſing Hives for 
Swarms : The Diſtilled Water of the whole Herb or the Juice 
dropped into the Eyes cleanſeth them from Miſts and Films that 
hinder theſight : The Leaves or Seed boyled in Burley Water 
and drunk is good for Nurſes to encreaſe their Milk, and make 
it more whol{ome for the Child e The Roots are of moſt uſe 
in Phyfick- Drinks and Broths that are taken to cleanſe the 
Blood, to open Obſtructions of the Liver and provoke Urin, 
and amend the ill colour in the Face + The Seed and the Root 
helpeth the painful and windy ſwellings of the Splgen and the 

Yellow-jzunvice, as alſo the Gout and Cramps. 


GCermander, Vertunes and Uſe. 

He Decoction thereof taken tor ſome dayes together driveth 
away and cureth both Tertian and Quartan Agues It is 

allo good againſt all Diſcaſes of the Brain, as continual Head- 
ach, 
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ach, Falling-ſickneſs, Melancholly, Drowfineſs, and Dulneſs of 
ſpirit, Convulſions and Palſies: The Juice of the Leaves drop- 
ped into the Ears killeth the Worms in them. 


Gromel, Vertues and Uſe. 


1 ** Seed being btuiſed and boyled in White-wine, or in 
Broth or the like, or the Powder of the Seed taken there- 
in : Two drachmy ot the Seed in Powder taken with Womens 
Breaſt Milk is very effectual to procute a ſpeedy Delivery to 
| ſuch Women as have ſore pains in their Travail, and cannot be 

delivered, The Herb when the Seed is not to be had either boil- 
ed, or the Juice thereof drunk, is effectual to all the purpoſes 
aforeſaid, but not ſo powerful or ſpeedy in operation : It is an 
Herb of ſingular force as any other to break the Stone, and a- 
void it and the Grayelei ther in the Reins or Bladder, 


Goutwort, Vertnes and Uſe. 


He very bearing of this Herb about one eaſeth the pains of 

the Gout, and defends him that bears it from the diſeaſe, 

therefore had not his Name for nothing; but upon good ex- 

perience is known to help the Cold-Gout and Sciatica, as alſo 
+ ſoynt-aches, aud other cold Gries, 


Gronndſel, Vertnes and Uſe. 


+7 His Herb is moiſt and ſomewhat cold withall, thereby cau- 

Il ſing expulſion and repreſſing the heat cauſed by the mo- 
tion of the internal parts in Purges and Vomits, and is as gallant 
an univerſal Medicine for all Diſeaſes coming of heat as the Sun 
ſhines upon: The Juice taken in Drink, or the Decoction of the 
Herb in Wine or Ale helpeth the pains in the Stomach proceed- 
ing of Choller : Ir is good againſt the Jaundice and Falling- 


ſickneſs being taken in Wine : A drachm of the Juice given in 
Ft Oximel 
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Oximel is good to provoke Urin, expelleth Gravel in the Reins 
or Kidneys : It helpeth alſo the Sciatica, Griping of the Belly 
and Chollick, helpeth the defects of the Liver: The Juice of 
the Herb, or the Leaves and Flowers, with ſome fine Frankin- 
cenſe in Powder, uſed in wounds af the Body, Nerves, and S8 
news, doth ſingularly help to heal them: The Diſtilled Water 
of the Herb performeth well all the aforeſaid Cures, 


Hyſop, Vertuet and Uſe. - 


Yſop boyled with Figs is an excellent Medicine for the 
H Quinſie, or ſwelling in the Throat, to waſh and gargle it: 
The green Herb bruiſed, and a little Sugar — thereto, doth 
quickly heal any Cut or gteen Wound; and being taken either 
in a Syrup or licking Medicine, it helpeth to expectorate rough 
Flegm, and is effectual in all cold Griefs or Diſeaſes of the Cheſt 
and Lungs : Hyſop boyled with Rue and Honey, and drunk, 
helpeth thoſe that are troubled with Coughs, Shortneſs of 
Breath, Wheeſings and Rheumatick Diſtillations upon the 


Lungs: Taken with Oximel it purgeth groſs humors by the 


Stool: It helpeth thoſe that have the Fallidft-Gckneſs which 
way ſoever it be applyed, 


Hops, Vertnes and Uſe. 
Ti Decoction of the tops of Hops open Obſtructions of 
the Liyer and Spleen, cleanſeth the Blood, looſens the 
Belly, provokes Urin, and cleanſeth the Reins ſrom Gravel: A 
Syrup made of the Juice and Sugar cureth the yellow Jaundice, 
eaſeth the Head-ach that comes of heat, and tempereth the heat 
of the Liver and Stomach. 


St. Johne wort, Vertues and Vſe. 


1* Seed is much commended being drunk for forty dayes 
together, to help the Sciatica, the Falling - ſickneſs, and the 
Palſie : The Decoction of the Herb and Flowers, but of the 


Seed 
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Seed eſpecially; in Wine being drunk, or the Seed made into 
Powder, and drunk with the Juice of Knot-grafs, helpeth all 
manner of ſpitting and vomiting Blood, be it by any Vein broken, 
inwardly by bruiſes, falls, or howſoever : the ſame helpeth choſe 
that are bitten or ſtung dy any venemous Creature : Two 
drachms of the Seed made into Powder, and dinnk in a little 
Broth, doth gently expel Choller or congealed Blood in the 


Stomach, 
Kidney-wort, Vertues and Ve. 


T* bruiſed Herb, or the place bathed with the Juice or 
Diſtilled Water thereof healeth Pimples, Redneſs, the St. 
Aathonies Fire, and other outward Heats and Inflammations 
The Juice or the Diſtilled Water being drunk is very effectual 
for all Inflammations and unnatural heats to cool a fainting hot 
Stomach, or a hot Liver, or the Bowels : The (aid Water is 
available for the Dropſie, and helpeth to break the Stone. 


Liquoris, Vertues and Vſe. 


' he Juice of Liquoris diſſolved in Roſe-water with ſome 
Gum-Tragacanth, is a fine licking Medicine for Hoarſe- 
neſs and Wheeſings : Liquoris boyled in fair Water with ſome 
Maiden-hair.and Figs, maketh a good Drink for thoſe that have 
adry Cough, or Hoarſeneſs, W heeſings, Shortneſs of Breath, and 
for all Griefs of the Breaſt and Lungs, Phthiſick or Conſumpti- 
ons cauſed by the diſtillation of ſalt humors onthem, 


Lavender, Vertues and Vſe. 


Decoction made with the Flowers of Lavender, Hore- 
\ hound, Fennel and Aſparagus Roots, and a little Cinna- 
mon is very profitably uſed to help the Falling-ſickneſs and 


the giddineſs or turning of the Brain, to gargle the Month 
Ft 2 with 
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with the Decoction thereof is good againſt the Tooth- ach - 
Two ſpoonfuls of the Diſtilled Water of the Flowers taken 
helpeth them that have loſt theit Voice, as alſo the Tremblings 
and Paſſions of the Heart, and Faintings and Swounings; not 
only being drugk, but applyed to the Temples, or Noſtrils to be 
ſmelt unto : Lavender is of ſpecial good uſe for all the Grieſs 
of the Head and B ains that proceed of a cold cauſe. 


Lettice, Vertues and Vie. 


His is one of our good Houſe-wifes Sallet- herbs, but the 
uſe of them is forbidden to thoſe that are ſhort-winded, 
or have any imperfection in their Lungs - tlie beſt way of eating 
them is boyled. The Juice of Lettice boyled with Oyl of Ro- 
ſes, or mixed therewith and applyed to the Forehead and Tem- 
ples procureth Sleep, and eaſeth the Head-ach, proceeding of 
an hot cauſe : The Seed and Diſtilled Water of Lettice ate as 
efſectual as the Herb - In all things Lettice being eaten helperh 
Digeſtion, looſens the Belly, quenches Thirſt, encreaſes Milk 
in Nurſes, eaſeth griping Pains of the Stomach or Bowels that 
come of Cho ler. 


Lowage, Verines and Vſe. 


1% Diſtilled Water of the Herb helpeth the Quinſie in 
the Throat, and helpeth the Pluriſie being drunk 3 or 
4 times The Leaves bruiſed and fried with a little Hogs-Lard, 
and laid hot to any Botch or Boil will quickly break it Half 
a drachm at a time of the dried Root in Powder taken in Wine 
doth wonderfully warm a cold ſtomach, helping digeſtion, and 
conſuming all raw and ſaperfluous moiſture therein, eaſeth all 
inward Gripings and Pains, diſſolveth Wind, and reſiſteth Poi- 
fon and Infection. To drink the Decoction of the Herb is good 
for any lort of Ague. 


Sweet- 
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Sweet-Marjeram. Vertues and Vſe. 


He Powder ſnuffed up into the Noſe provoketh ſneez-- 
ing, and thereby purgeth the Brain, and chewed in the 
Mouth draweth forth much Flegm : The DecoRion of the 
Herb made with ſome Pellitory of Spain and Long Pepper, 
or with a little of Acorus or Otiganum being drunk is good 
for thoſe that ate beginning to fall into a Dropfie, for thoſe: 
that cannot make-water,, and againſt Pains and Torments in the 
Belly: The Decoction of Majerom being drunk helpeth all 
the D. ſeaſes of the Cheſt which hinder the treeneſs of breath- 
ing, and is alſo profitable for the Obſtructions of the Liver 
and Spleen : It helpeth the cold Grieſs of the Womb, and the: 
windineſs thereof, | 


| Mint, Vertues and Ve: 
He Decoction of the Herb-gargled in the Mouth cureth 
[ the Gums and Mouth that is ſore, as alſo with Rue and 
Coriander cauſeth the Pallat of the Mouth that is down to re- 
turn to his place, the Decoction being held and gargled in 
the mouth; it alſo mendeth an ill- ſavoured Breath: the Powder 
of Mint being dryed and taken after meat helpeth digeſtion and 
thoſe that ate ſplenetick : taken with Wine helpech Women: 
in their ſore travail in Child-bearing : it is good againſt the Gra- 
vel and Stone in the Kidneys, and the Strangury; it is a ſafe 
Medicine for the biting of a Mad Dog the Herb being bruiſed: 
with ſalt and laid thereon, being ſmell d unto.ix is comfortable 
for the head and Memory, 


Marigolds, Vertues and Tſe. 


' A Plaiſter made with the dry Flowers in Powder, Hogs-- 
reaſe, Turpentine and Rozin, and applyed to the Breaſt: 


ſtrengthens and ſuccours the Heart infinitely in all Fevers : The: 
Flowers. 
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Flowers either green or dried are uſed much in Poſlets, Broths, 
and Drinks, as a Comforter of the heart and ſpirits, and to ex- 
pel any malignant or peſtilential quality which might annoy 


chem, 
Muſtard, Vertnes and ie. 


He Seed taken either by it ſelf or with other things, either 
in an Electuary or Drink, doth mightily ſtir up bodily 
Luſt, and helpeth the Spleen and Pains in the Sides, and Gnaw- 
ing in the Bowels, and uſed as a Gargle draweth up the Pallat 
of the mouth being fallen down : The Diſtilled Water of the 
Herb when it is in flower is much uſed to drink inwardly to help 
in any Diſeaſes aforeſaid, but outwardly alſo for Scabs, Itch, 
or other like infirmities : The Decoction of the Seed made in 
Wine and drunk provoketh Urin, and reſiſteth the force of Poi- 
ſon. We ſhall add an excellent Receit or Medicine for Old Peo- 
ple or Weak Stomachs. 
Take of Muſtard-ſeed a drachm , Cinnamon as much, and 
having beaten them to Powder, and half as much Maſtick in 
Powder, and with Gum- Arabick diſſolved in Roſe-water, make 


it up in Troches, of which take about half a drachm weight an 
hour or two before Meals, 


Motherwort, Vertues and Vſe. 


Here is no bettet Herb to ſtrengthen and drive melancholly 

Vapours from the heart, and make a merty che irſul blich 
ſoul, than this herb, it may be kept in Syrup or Conſerye: the 
Powder thereof to the quantity of a ſpoonful drunk in Wine is 
a wonderful help to Women in their ſore Travails 3 as alſo for 
the ſuffocation of the Mother; it alſo cleanſeth che Cheſt of 
cold Flegm, and is of good uſe to diy up the cold humots, to 


digeſt and diſperſe them that are ſettled in the Veins, Joynts, 
and +inews of the Body, 


Sweet 
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Sweet-Manalin, Vertues and Vſe. 


T* Herb taken in Whey or the Decoction, purgeth Chel- 
ler and Flegm, openeth Obſtructions, and healeth their e- 
vil effects, and is a wonderful help to all ſ-1ts of Day-Agues: 
It is aſtringent to the Stomach, and ſtrengrhneth the Liver, and 
all other inward parts - taken faſting in the Morning it is very 
profitable for the pains in the head that are continual : it is an 
eſpecial friend and help to evil, weak, and cold Livers, and v 

profitable for thoſe that are fallen into a continual evil diſpoſi- 
tion of the whole Body called Cachrxia. 


Myllows, Vertues and Uſe. 


He Roots and Seeds hereof boyled in Wine or Water is 
good for thoſe that have Excoriations in the Gurs or 
the Bloody-flux, alſo for them that are troubled with Rupthres, 
Cramps or Convulſions of the Sinews; and boyled in White- 
wine for the Impoſthumes of the Throat, called the Kings- 
Evil, and the Kernels that riſe behind the Ears, and Inflamma- 
tions or Swellings in Womens Breaſts, The Juice of Mallows 
drunk in VVine, or the Decoction of them therein, doth help 
VVomen to a y and eaſie Delivery, and is ſpecial good 
for the Falling-fickneſs : The Syrup and Conſerve made of the 
Flowers are very effeQual for the ſame Diſeaſes, and to open the 
Body being Coſtive : the dried Roots boyled in Milk and drunk 
is ſpecial good for a Chine-cough : The Marfh-Mallows ate 
more effectual than the ordinary. | 


Onions, Vertues and Uſe. 


© (he eat Onions faſting with bread and ſalt hath been held 
with divers People a good Preſervative _ Infection; 
u 


being roſted under the Embers and eaten with ſugar and * or 
oney 


x 
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honey much conduce to help an inveterate Corgh, and expe- 
ctorate the tough Flegm. 


Orpine, Vertues and Ve. 


A Syrup made of the Juice with Honey and Sugar, and a 

ſpoonful or two taken at a time is a ſpeedy Cure for a 
Quinſie : The Leaf bruiſed, and laid to any green wound in the 
hands or legs doth heal them quickly, and being bound to the 
throat helpeth the Quinſie; it helpeth alſo Ruptures and Bur- 


ſtings : The Diftilled V Vater of the Herb being drunk for cer- 


tain dayes together is profitable for Gnawings or Excoriations 
in the Stomach or Bowels, or for Ulcers in the Lungs, Liver, 
or other inward parts. 


Parſnip, Vertnes and Uſe. 


He Root is very uſeful in a Family, being good and whol- 
| ſome Nouriſhment, and fatneth the Body much; the 
Seed hereof being drunk, cleanſeth the Belly from tough Fleg- 
matick matter therein, eaſeth them that are Liver-grown and 
VVomens paſſions of the Mother, The Seed and Root of the 
VVild or Cow-parſnip boyled in Oyl, and the head rubbed 
therewith helper thoſe that are fallen into a Frenzy, alſo Le- 
thargie or Drowſie evil and the Headach, 


Parſly, Vertues and Dſe. 


An excellent Receipt or Medicine to open 0bſtruttions of the Liver 
and Spleen, andexpel the Dropſie and Faundice by Urin, 


1 of the Seeds of Paiſley, Fennel, Anniſe, and Cata- 
J ways of each an ounce; of the Roots of Parſley, Burnet, 
Saxifrage, and Carawayes of each an ounce and an half; let the 
Seed be btuiſed, and the Roots waſhed and cut ſmall; let them 


lie 
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lie all night in ſteep in a Pottle of VVhite-wine, and in the Mor. 
ning be beyled in a cloſe earthen Veſlcl until a third part or 
more be waſted, which being ſtrained and cleared, take 4 ounces 
thereof Morning and Evening fiſt and laſt, abſtaining from 
drink after it for three hoursz this is alſo good againſt the Fal- 
ling-fickneſs and the Stone in the Kidneys. The Diſtilled Wa- 
ter of Parſley is good co give Children when they are troubled 
with Wind in the Stomach or Belly. 


Pennyroyal, Vertnes and V ſe. 


He Herb boyled in Milk and drunk is very effeQual for 
the Cough, and for Ulcers or Sores in the Mouth: the 
DecoRion thereof being drunk helpeth the Jaundice and Dro 
fie, and all Pains of the Head and Sinews thar come of a Cold 
cauſe , and helpeth to clear and quicken the Eye-fight: Penny- 
royal and Mint together put in 2 and put to the Noſttils 
to be ſmell'd unto, or a little t put into the Mouth help- 
eth Faintings and Swounings; and being drunk in Wine it ea- 
ſeth the Headach and the Pains of the Breaſt and Belly, ſtay- 
eth the Cnawing of the Stomach, and iaward Pains of the 


Pellitory of the Wall, Vertues and Uſe. 


T vice clarified and boyled into a Syrup with Honey, 
a ſpoonful of it drunk in a Morning oncea week, is 
2 certain Cure for thoſe that are ſubject to the Dropfie - The 
DecoRion of the Herb being drunk eaſeth pains of the Mother, 
it alſo eaſeth thoſe griefs that ariſe from Obſtructions of the 
Liver, Spleen, and Reins; the ſame Decoction with a little Ho- 
r thereto is good to gargle a ſore Throat: The Juice 
held a while in the Mouth eaſeth the pains in the Teeth : The 
dried Herb made up into an Electua y with Honey, or the Juice 
of the Herb, or the Decoction 8 e up with Sugar or Honey 

8 is 
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is 8 ſingular Remedy for any old or dry Ceugh, the Shortneſs 
of Breath, and Wheeſing in the Trhoat : A Poultis made of 
the Herb with Mallows, and boyled in Wine with Wheat, Bran, 
and Bean-flower, and ſome Oyl put thereto, and applied warm 
to any bruiſed Sinew, Tendon, or Muſcle, doth in a very ſhort 
time reſtore them to their ſtrength : The green herb bruiſed and 
bound to any green wound for three dayes, you ſhall need no 0+ 
ther Medicine to heal it turther, 


Pepper-wort, Vertues and Vſe. 


He Leaves bruiſed and mixed with old Hogs-greaſeand 

applyed to the place, and to continue threon four hours 
in Menand two hours in Women, the place being afterwards 
bathed with Wine and Oyl, and then wrapped with Wool or 
Skins is very effectual for the Sciatica or any other Gout or pain 
in the Joynts, 


Purſlan, Vertnes and Vſe. 


His is a very good Sallet Herb, to cool any heat in the 
Liver and in hot Agues nothing better, it alſo cooleth 
the Blood, Reins and Stomach : The Herb bruiſed and applyed 
to the Forehead and Temples allayeth exceſſive heat therein 
hindring reſt and ſleep : The Juice is good to ſtay Vomitings, 
and taken with Sugar or Honey helpeth an old and dry Cough, 
Shortneſs of Breath, and the Phtiſick, and ſtayeth immoderate 
Thirſt : The Seed is more effectual than the Herb to all the 
. . purpoſes aforeſaid, and is good to cool the heat and ſharpneſs 
of Urin: The Diſtilled Water of the Herb is uſed by many (as 
the more pleaſing) with a little Sugar to work the ſame effects. 


Rubarb, Vertues and V ſe. 
He Powder of Rubarb taken with a little Mummia and 
I Madder Roots in ſome Red-wine diſſolveth clotted blood 
in the Body happening by any fall or bruiſe, and balerh Br 
mngs: 


— 
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ſtings The Root ſteeped all night in White-wine, and a 
draught drunk ina morning faſting, or a drachm of the Powde 
of the dried Root being either taken of it ſelf (or with a ſcrup. 
of Ginger made into Powder) ina Meſs of Warm Broth, or in 
a draught of White · wine, purgeth Choller and Flegm down- 
wards very gently and ſafely without danger, cleanſeth the Sto- 
mach, Liver, and Blood, openingObſtructions, helpeth thoſe Griefs 
that come thereof, as the Jaundice, Dropſie, ſwelling of the 
Spleen, Tertian and Day Agues, and the pricking pain of the 
Sides, and alſo ſtayeth ſpitting of blood. 


Reſemary, Vertues and Uſe. 


He dried Leaves ſhread (mall, and taken in a Pipe as To- 
bacco is taken helpeth thoſe that have any-Cough or 
Phtiſick or Conſumption, by warming and drying the thin Di- 
ſtillations which cauſe thoſe diſeaſes - ro burn the Herb in 
Chambers correReth the air in them: the Flowers and the Con- 
ſerve made of them is ſingular good to comfort the heart and 
to _ the Contagion of the Peſtilence 3 the Decoction or 
Powder of Roſemary taken in Wine helpeth the cold Diſtilla- 
tions of Rheum into the Eyes, and al} other cold Diſeaſes of 
the Head and Brain, as the Giddineſs, Drowſineſs, Dulneſs of 
the Mind and Senſes, dumb Palſie or loſs of Speech and Falling- 
ſickneſs, to be both drunk, and the Temples bathed therewith z 
it is a Remedy for the Windineſs in the Stomach or Bowels, 
Wind in the Spleen; helpeth thoſe that are Liver- grown; it 
helpeth a weak Memory, quickneth the Senſes, helpeth dim 
Eyes and a ſtinking Breath; it is very comfortable to the Sto- 
mach in all cold Griefs, helping both retention of meat and 
digeſtion, 
, We ſhall here direct you to make a ſoveraign Oyl or Balm 
to” heal the Diſeaſes before mentioned. 
Take what quantity you pleaſe of the Flowers, and put them 
ina ſtrong Glaſs, tie a fine linnen cloth over the mouth, and 
Gg 2 eurn 
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turn the mouth down into another ſtrong Glaſs, which being 
ſet in the Sun, an Oyl will diſtill into the lower Glaſs 3 this pre- 
ſerve as precious for divers uſes, to touch the Temples and No- 
ſtrils with two or three drops is the Doſe allowed for the Diſ- 
eaſes of the Head and Brains, and a drop, two or three, as the 
cauſe requireth, for the inward griefs, 


Rue, Vertues and Uſe. 


"An Excellent Receipt or Antidote again Poiſon 0s - Infe#is 1 
and to preſerve the Body in health, 


Ake twenty leaves of Rue, a little Salt, two Walnuts, and 
Lo Figs, all af them beaten together into a Maſs with 
twenty Juniper Berties; take every morning faſting the quan- 
tity of a Hazel Nut. 

We ſhall add another Receipt, and it is a Remedy ſot the 
pains or griefs of the Cheſt or Stomach, of the Spleen, Belly, 
or Sides. by wind or ſtitches of the Liver, obſtructions of the 
Reins and Bladder by the Ropping of Urin. 

Take of Nitre, Pepper, and Cummin-ſeed of each equal parts; 
of Rue clean picked, as in weight as all the other three : Firſt 
ſteep the Cummin-ſeed in Vinegar twenty four hours, then dry 
it by the fire ot in an Oven, and then beat them well together, 
and with Honey make it up into an EleRuiry : this will 
alſo help to extenuate fat corpulent Bodies. A Decoction made 
of Rue, with ſome dried Dill leaves and flowers, eaſeth all pains 
and torments, inwardly to be drunk, and outwardly to be apply- 
ed warm to the place grieved : the ſame being drunk helpeth 
the pains both of Cheſt and Sides, alſo Coughs, hardneſs of 
breathing, the Inflammations of the Lungs, and the tormenting 
pains of the Sciatica, and the Joynts, being anointed or laid to 
the places; as alſo the ſhaking Fits of A gues, to take a draught 
before the Fit come. a 


Roſes, 
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Roſes, Vertues and Die. 


F the Red Roſes are mademany Compoſitions, all ſerving; 
to ſundry good uſes ; the moiſt Conſerve is both bind- 
ing and Cordial; for untill it be abouitwo years old, it is more; 
binding than cordial,” and afrer that more cordial than binding : 
The old Conſerve mixed with Arematicum Roſaram is a very 
good Cordial againſt Faintings, Swounings, Weakneſs and 
rg of the Heart, ſtrengthening bothit and a weak Sto- 
mach, helpeth Digeſtion, Rayeth caſting, and is a very good 
Preſervative in the time of Jnfection : ſome of the younger. 
Conſerve taken with Mj#hridaturs mixed together, is good tor 
thoſe that are troubled with Diſtillations of Rheum: trom the 
Brain to the Noſe, and defluxion of Rheum into the Eyes; and 
being mixed with the Powder of Maſtick, is very good for the 
Running of the Reins, and for other looſeneſs of humors in the 
Body: The dry Conſerve or Sugar of Roſes is a very good Cor- 
dial to ſtrengthen the heart and ſpirits : The Syrup of drie red 
Roſes ſtrengthens a Stomach given to caſting, cooleth an over- 
heated Liver, comforteth the Heart, and reſiſteth Putrefaction 
and Infection. Red-roſe Water is better than Damask, being 
cooling and cordial, refreſhing and quickning weak and faint ſpi- 
tits, and uſed either in meats or Broths. Honey of Roſes is good 
to gargle the Mouth and Throat to cleanſe and heal them: the 
Cordial Powder, called Diarrhodon Abbatis and Aromaticum Ro» 
ſarum doth comfort and ſtrengthen the Heart and Stomach, pro- 
cures an Appetite,helps Digeſtion and ſtayeth Vomiting : Vine- 
gar of Roles is of much good uſe, and to procure reſt and ſleep , 
if ſome thereof and Roſe-water together be uſed to ſmell unto, 
but more uſually to moiſtena piece of Red-roſe Cake cut fit for 
the purpoſe, and heated between · a double folded Cloth, with 
alittle beaten Nutmeg and Poppy-ſeed ſtrewed on the fide that 
muſt lie next to the forhead and temples, and ſo bound to for all 
night; The Syrup of Damask Roſes is both ſimple and come 


pound 3 
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pound; the ſimple ſolutive Syrup is a familiar, ſafe, gentle and 
eaſie Medicine purging Choller, taken from one ounce to three 
or four: The Syrup with Agatick or the compound Syrup is 
more forcible in working, for one ounce thereof by it (elf will 
open the body more than the other, and worketh as much on 
Flegm as Choller, 


Rupture-wort, Vertues and Vſe. 


1 Juice or Diſtilled Water of the green Herb taken in 
Wine and drunk helpeth all Fluxes, Vomitings, Running 
of the Reins, the Strangury, Stone or Gravel in the Reins or 
Bladder, alſo Stitches in the Side, all griping pains in the Sto- 
mach or Belly, the Obſtructions of the Liver and the Yellow- 
Jaundice FA drachm of the Powder of the dried Herb taken 
in Wine every day for certain dayes together is effectual for all 
the Diſeaſes aforeſaid, and is found by experience to be an ex- 
.ccllent and ſpeedy Cure for the Rupture, 


Sage, Vertues and Tſe. 


T*. Juice of Sage drunk with Vinegar is very good againſt 
the Plague : Sage, Roſemary, Honey - ſuckles and Plan- 
tane boyled in Wine or Water, with Honey and Allum put 
thereto, is an excellent Gargle to waſh ſore Mouths and Throats, 
Cankers, or the ſecret parts of Man or Woman, 


A Medicine or Pills much commended for thoſe that are in 4 
Conſumption, 


Take of Spicknard and Ginger of each two drachms, of the 
Seed of Sage roafted at the fire eight drachms, of long-Pepper 
twelve drachms; all theſe being brought into fine Powder, put 
thereto ſo much Juice of Sage as may make them into a Maſs 
far P.1ls, taking a dtachm of them every Morning faſting, _ 

0 
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ſo likewiſe at night, drinking a little pure water aſter them: It 
helpeth alſo the Falling ſickneſs, the Lethargy, the Palſie, and 
all Defluxions of Rheum from the Head, and for the diſeaſes of the 
arr Breaſt, alſoall pains-of the Head and Joynts that come. 
of cold, 


Winter and Summer. Savory, Vertues and Vſe. 


He Conſerves and Syrups of theſe Herbs are a very good 
Remedy againſt the Chollick and lliack paſſions, expelling - 
Wind in the Stomach and Bowels, alſo it is a preſent help for 
the riſing of the Mother procured by wind - it cutteth tough 
Flegm in the Cheſt and Lungs, and helpeth to expectorate it 
the more eaſily : The Herbs are both of them hot and dry, but 
the Summer Savory is more effectual to all the purpoſes atore- 
ſaid; they are both of them very good Pot- herbs. 


Saffron, Vertues and Uſe, 


f ˙¹ * Herb is a very good Cordial, and a notable expulſive 
Medicine againſt Epidemical Diſeaſes, as Peſtilence, Small- 
Pox and Meaſles, an excellent Remedy for the Yellow- Jaundice ; - 
it quickens the Brain, helps difficulty of breathing, Conſump- 

tion of the Lungs, and exceedingly — the Heart; but 
let not above ten grains of the dried Flowers be — at one 

time; for an immoderate quantity may hurt the inſtead- 
of helping it. 


Scuryy-graſs, Vertues and Vſe. 


e Herb tunned up in new Drink, either by it ſelf or with 

other things openth Obſtructions, evacuateth cold, clam- 
my and flegmatick humots both from the Liver and Spleen, 
waſting and conſuming both the ſwelling and hardneſs thereof: 


The Juice of Dutch Scurvey · graſs, if to be had, orelſe the = | 
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liſh drunk in the Spring every morning fiſting in a Cup of Drink 
— the —— — —52 all t Diſeaſes 
before mentioned, alſo to purge and cleanſe the Blood, the Li- 


ver, and the Spleen, and eſpecialy for thoſe 'that have the 
Scuvey. 


Sorrel, Vertnes and Uſe. 


HeRoots'of Sorrel in a Decoction, or in Powder, is good 
in all hot Diſeaſes to cool any inflammation and heat of 
blood in Agues peſtilential or cholletick, or other Sickneſſes and 
Faintings riſing from heat, and to quench Thirſt, and procure an 
Appetite in fainting or decayed Stomachs : A Syrup mace with 
the Juice of Sorrel and Fumitory is a ſoveraign help to kill thoſe 
fharp humors that cauſe the Itch; the Decoction of the Flow- 
ers made with Wine and drunck helpeth the Black Jaundice, as 
alſo the inward Ulcers of the Body and Bowels : The Seed and 
Herb is effectual in all the cauſes aforeſaid : Wood-ſorrel ſerveth 
to all the purpoſes that the other or Garden Sorrel doth, and 
more effectually. 


Smallage, Vertues and Vſe. 


He Juice of this Herb taken, but eſpecially if made into 

a Syrup, openeth obſt:uRions of the Liver and Spleen, 
rarifieth thick Flegm and cleanſeth it and the blood, and is ſin- 
gular good againſt the Yellow- Jaundice : The Juice put ro Hony 
of Roſes and Barley-water is very good to gargle the Mouth and 
Throat of thoſe that have Sores and Ulcers in them, and healeth 
all other foul Ulcers and Cankers elſewhere if waſhed therewith: 
The Decoction of the Root in Wine, or the Juice thereof ta- 
ken in Wine is held to be ſtronger in operation than the Herb to 
all che purpoſes aforeſaid, Smallage Potage eaten in the Spring 
is very <ffcual to purge and cleanſe the Blood, — 


Succtry, 
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Snccory, Vertues and Uſe, 


* Diſtilled Water of the Herb and Flowers is eſpecial 
good for hot Stomachs and in Agues, eit her Peſtilential, or 
of Long continuance, for 2 and Paffions of the Heart, 
for the Heat and Head-ach in Children. A Decoction made in 
Wine and drunk, or a drachm of the Seed in Powder drunk in 
Wine before the Fit of an Ague, helpeth to drive it away : A 
handful of the Leaves or Roots boy led in Wine or Water, and a 
draught thereof drunk faſting driveth forth cholerick and fleg- 
matick humors, openeth obſtructions of the Liver, Gall and 
Spleen , helpeth the Yellow Jaundice, the heat of the Reins 


and of the Urin, alſo the Dropſie. 


English Tobacco, Vertues and Vſe. 

He Herb bruiſed and applyed to the place grieved with 

the Kings Evil helpeth it effect in nine or- ten 

dayes ; it alſo cureth any freſh wound or cut, and the Juice put 
into old ſores both cleanſeth and healeth them: The Juice 
made into a Syrup, or the Diſtilled Water of the Herb drunk 
with ſome Sugar, or the Smoke taken by a Pipe but only fa- 
ſting : The ſame helpeth to Worms in the Stomach and 
Belly, and to eaſe the pains in the Head, and the griping pains 
in the Bowels : It is good to provoke Urin, and expel Gravel 
and the Stone in the Kidneys, alſo to expel Windineſs and other 


Humors which cauſe the Strangutie or the Mother. 


Tanſie, Vertues and Uſe. 

He Herb bruiſed and often ſmelled unto, as alſo applied 

to the Navil, is very profitable for ſuch Women as are 

given to miſcarry in Child-bearing z or the Herb boiled in or- 
dinary Beer, and the DecoRiondrunk doth the like : ler thoſe 
Women that deſite Children make uſe of this Herb; for if their 
Womb be not as they would _ y this DecoQion will make 


it 
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it as it ſhould be: The Decoction or the Juice drunk in Wine 
helpeth the Strangury and thoſe that have weak Reins and Kid- 
neys; it alſo expels wind in the Stomach, Belly, or Bowels, and 
is good to procu e Womens.Courſes, A Tanſie made with the 
Herb and Eggs helpeth to digeſt and carry downward thoſe: bad 
humors that trouble the ſtomach, | 


Violets, Vertues and Vſe. 


7=* Syrup of Violets is. effeftual in the Pluriſie and all DiC- 
eaſes of the Lungs, to leniſie the ſharpneſs of hot Rbeums 
and the hoarſneſs of the Throat; the heat alſo and ſharpneſs of 
Urin, and all pains of the Back, Reins, and Bladder, it is good 
alſo for the Liver and Jaundice, and to cool the heat and quench 
the thirſt in hot Agues; and if a little of the Juice of Lemmons 
be put to it, or a few drops of the Oyl of Vitriol, it is made 
thereby the more. powerful to cool the heat and quench the 
thirſt : A Decoction of the Leaves or Flowers made with Water 
or Wine, and drunk, or to ayply.them Poultis wiſe to the griev- 
ed place, eaſeth the pains, alſo the pains inthe Head A drachm 
weight of the dried Leaves of the Flowers of Violers taken in 
Wine, or any other Drink, a draught in a morning faſting doth 
ſtrongly purge the Body of cholerick hamors , and aflwageth 
the heat,. 


Valerian, Vertues and Vſe. 
Tx Decoction of the Root or Herb in Wine being drunk, 
and the Root being uſed to {mell unto, it is of eſpecial 
vertue againſt the Plague; it alſo helpeth all ſtoppings and 
ſtranglings inany part of the Body : The green Herb with the 
Root taken freſh, being bruiſed and applyed to the Head, ta- 
keth away the pains and prickings therein: The Root boiled 
with Liquoris, Raiſins and Anniſe-ſeed is good, and ot ſingular 
uſe for thoſe that are ſhort-winded, and are troubled wich a 
Congh, it helpeth to open the paſſages, and to expectorate 
gegm eaſily. 
- Wornwood, 
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Wormmwood, Vertnes and Vſe. 

Ake of the Flowers of Wormwood, Roſemary, and black 

Thorn of each a like quantity, half that quantity of Saf- 
fron; boyl the Flowers in Reniſh-w.ne, but put not in the Saf- 
fron till ic be almoſt boyled : A ſmal quantity of this Drink 
taken in a morning faſting cleanſeth the Body of Choler, pro- 
vokes Utin, helps Surfers, Swellings in the Belly, cauſeth an 
Appetite to meat, helps the Yellow- Jaundice, and doth won- 
dertully preſerve and keep the Body in health, ic being drunk 
for ſeveral dayes together, A draught of Woormwood-Beer, 
Ale, or Wine helps a dull Brain, a weak Sight, a ſtinking Breath, 
and a bad Memory, if a draught be drunk only in-a Morning 
faſting 3 it is alſo good againſt a Surfer, procures an Appetite, 
and helps Digeſtion. 


Wall-flowers or Winter-Gilliflowers, 
Vertuer and Uſe. 


Tus is one of the beſt Flowers for Bees to gather both Ho- 
ney and Wax ſtom in the Garden; A Conſerve made of 


the Flowers is uſed for a Remedy both for the Apoplexie and 


Palſey. 
Woodbind, Vertues and Vſe. 


" A Conſerve made of the Flowers of Woodbind helps 
Cramps, Convulſions, and Palſies, and whatſoever griefs 
come of cold; It takes away. the evil of the <pleen, provokes 
Urin procures ſpeedy delivery to Women int ravail, and is ſpecial 
good for the Lungs ; alſo there is no better cure for an Aſthma 
than this An Ontment made of the Flowers will clear the skin 
of Morphew Freckles and Sunburning , or whatſoever diſco- 
lours it. 
It would ſpend much time, and make the work very tediops, 
to ſpeak to every particular Herb, we ſhall therefore refer you 


to ſeveral Herbals in print. 
H h 2 Now 
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Now for all that has been ſaid touching the Uſe and Vertues 
of all Plants as to the cure of Mans Body being diſeaſed, it 
is prudence to prevent or ſtop a Diſeaſe before it comes; and to 
perform this we are to know what a Diſeaſe is, and the firſt ori- 
ginal cauſe. 

A Diſeaſe then is the Corruption of an Entity in ſome part 
thereof, and a diſpoſition of its total Periſhing, that is Death; 
therefore the Body, Mind, and Soul have their Diſeaſes : Se- 
condly, the Diſeaſes of the Body are various, ſcarce to be num- 
bred, and oft-times mixt. A Diſeaſe added tò a Diſeaſe is cal- 
led a Symtome of a Diſeaſe. Thirdly, a Diſeaſe of the Body 
is either by ſolution of that which is continued, or by diſtemper 
of Humors, Fourthly, ſolution of that which is continued is 
either by a Rupture or a Wound A Rupture is prevented by 
bewaring falls and violent motion; a wound is avoided by ſhun- 
ning thoſe things which can cleave,cut, prick, rent, tear, bruiſe, or 
hurt any way, The cure of a wound is deſperate if any vita! 
Member be hurt, as the Heart, the Brain, the Liver, the Entrals, 
&c, for then the vital actions are hindred, and ſoon after ceaſe : 
Secondly, if any Member be cut off, it cannot be ſer on again, 
becauſe the ſpirit hath not wherewithal to paſs into the part that 
is ſevered, Fifthly, the Diſtempers of the Humours,and the Diſ- 
eaſes that come from thence alwayes proceed from one of theſe 
fix cauſes, either from Crudity, Inflation, Diſtillation, Putrefa- 
Rion, Obſtruction, or Inflammation Firſt, Crudity in the Body 
is Nutriment not ſufficiently concocted, namely either Chyle or 
Blood, which comes firſt from the quality of Meat and Drink 
when they are taken roo raw flegmatick and umyvholſome, 
which the Concoctive faculty cannot well ſubdue : Secondly, 
from the quantity, when more Meat and Drink is put in than ic 
is able to alter and aſſimilate; for hence undigeſted and not 
aſſimilated humours burthen the body like ſtrangers, and 
not pertaining thereunto : Thirdly, for want of Exer- 
ciſe, when the natural heat is not ſtirred up, nor ſtrengthened 
to perform its Office luftily in the concoction of Meats 3 =_ 

c 
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ſach like Crudities divers inconveniences follow, for firſt, if 
the Crudity be in the ſtomach it cauſerh lothing of food; for ſo 
long as the firſt food is not digeſted, there can be no appetite to 
any other, Secondly, if there be a viſcous Crudity adhering 
in the Ventricle, or in the Guts, being warmed, it takes ſpirit 
and is turned into worms, which gnaw'ng the Bowels, ſtir up 
the evil vapours by their motion; whence alſo come Phantaſies 
very hurtful to the Head, Laſtly, Crudity under the skin in 
the blood or fleſh begets Paleneſs, and when it is collected and 
putriſied, Scabs, VIcers, &c, Crudity is prevented by a temperate 
Diet, as to Food, Sleep, and daily Exerciſe, and cured firſt by 
violent expurgation z ſecondly by ſtrong Exerciſe; Thirdly by 
the uſe of hot Meats and Drinks; Fourthly by comforting the 
Stomach with ſuch things as heat both within and without; 
Seventhly Inflation is much and groſs Vapours exhaling from 
the Crudities that are gathered together, and ſtretching the 
Members; and that either without pain, as when it cauſeth 
yexing or belching in the Ventricle, panting in the Heart, giddi- 
neſs in the Head; when being prohibited to go any further, it is 
carried in a round lazineſs and ſtretching in the whole Body, or 
elſe with pain, as when it cauſeth aches in the Bowels, ſtraight- 
ning the ſpirits that lie between the Fibres, and ſharp or elſe 
blunt prickings in the Muſcles according as it is more groſs or 
ſubtle : It is cured by ſtrong Exetciſe, that the Vapour being 
attenuated may go out at the Pores opened, Secondly by ex- 

urgation of the humors by which = are generated. Eigth- 
Diſtillation is the condenſation of crude vapours into the 

heum, which is the cauſe of many Evils; for crude vapours 
getting up to the head, when as by reaſon of the aboundance 
and groſſnes of them they cannot be expurgated by the ordina- 
ry paſſage, they become Rheum flowing ſeveral wayes, and 
cauſing divers diſeaſes , for firſt, if they run aboundantly, and 
run at the Noſe they cauſe the Marre or Poſe, Secondly, if 
the Diſtillation fall into the Jaws it cauſes the Cattarthe. Third- 


ly, if into the Kernels of the Jaws the Quinkie, Fourghly, if in- 
to 
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to the Lungs difficulty of Breathing and the Aſthma, Fifthly, if 
the Diſtillation be ſalt and ſharp, ulcerating the Lungs, it cauſeth 
the Cough, Sixthly, which it it be done oft, and che Lungs be 
filled with Apoſtemes it cauſeth the Conſumption 3 for when 
the ulcerous Lungs cannot with dexterity enongh perform their 
Office of cooling the Heart, the Vital is generated more hor 
than it ſhould be, which doth not cheriſh but feed upon the fleſh 
and blood, and at length burns out the very Workhouſe it ſelf 
of the Blood, which is the I.iver, whence for want of Blood, 
which is as it were the Food, follows the conſumprion of the 
whole body, Seventhly, if the Diſtillation flow in aboundance 
and groſs down the Marrow of the Back, it cauſeth the Palſie, by 
hindcing the Animal Spirit that it cannot be diſtributed by the 
Nerves ſpringing from the Backbone, Eighthly, if ic fill the 
Nerves of the Muſcles only it becomes the Spaſma, or Con- 
vulſion. Ninthly, if it flow ſubtle, and penetrating the Nerves, 
it is at length gathered together in the extremities of the Mem- 
bers, and there raiſes Pains, which in the Feet are called the 
Gout, in the Hands Chiragra or the hand- Gout, in any of the 
Joyats of the Bones Aribritica the running Gout, in the Hip it 
is called Iſcbias or the Hip · gout, or the Sciatica. Tenthly, if 
thoſe kind of Runnings — in the Head they procure divers 
diſcaſes, as when they are ſudtle the Head-ach, too raw and 
and flegmarick the Lethargie, ſalt and cholerick the Phrenſie, 
groſs and mixt with a melancholly humour the Epilepſt2 or Fal- 
ling-fickneſs : When as the ſpirits diffuſed through the whole 
Body, making haſt to relieve the ſpirits befieged in the Brain, 
make moſt yeheTent ſtirs, and fight till they either overcome 
and repel the Diſeaſe, or elſe faint and are extinguiſſi: d: But if 
the groſs flegmatick humours have occupied all the veſſels of 
the Brain at once, it becomes the Apoplexie, that is a privati- 
on of all ſenſe and motion, whence alſo the vital fire in the 
heart is ſoon after extinguiſhed, 

All thſe Diſeaſes are both prevented, and alſo if they go not 
too far, cured : firſt by Exerciſe, ſecondly by Rectification of 


the 
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the Brain by good ſmells; thirdly by a thin hot and ſulphury 
Air; fourthly, by thin light Meat and Drink: And if theſe will 
not prevail you have liberty to go to the Phyſitians. 

Ninthly, Obſtruction is a ſtopping of the Bowels by rhick- 
ned flegm, whence it comes to paſs that they cannot execute 
their office; for example, when the Entrals are ſtopt that they 
cannot void, it is the Volvuli or wringing of the Guts, when 
the Liver is ſtopt the — for the Chylus being not turn- 
ed into blood, flows through the Veins and Members, and is not 
turned into Members, when the bladder of the Gall is ſtopt, the 
Yellow- Jaundice, when the Spleen, the Black- Jaundice; for in 
the firſt the Choler, in the other the Melancholly, when it 
cannot be voided diffuſeth ic ſelf through the Blood 3 but when 
the Urin Pipes, or the Veins, ox the Bladder ate ſtopped, that 
is by reaſon of the breeding of Tartar, which they call the 
Stone, which ſtopping the paſſages by its ſharpneſs pains the 
Veins and Nerves, 

The Cure is firſt by Purgations, ſecondly by Medicines, atten- 
nating or breaking, cutting and driving out the groſs humors 
b: fore they ate gendred or knit. F 

Tenthly , Putrefaction is the corruption of ſome humors in 
the Body, as either of Flem or of Choler, or of Melancholly, 
which putrefying in or out of their Veſſels produce Fevers or. 
Ulcers, | 

The Cure is firſt Expurgation of the place affected, ſecondly... 
a good Diet ind Daily Exerciſe, thirdly Motion. 

Eleventhly,.Inflaramation is a burning of the Vital Spirit or 
of the Blood, caufed by the roo much moticn either of the Po- 
dy by wearying it, or of the Mind by Mufing and Anger; or 
elſe by Putrefaction or elſe by Obſtruction; for it is known out 
of Phyſicks, that Motion doth heat even unto firing, and that 
by Obſtruction. doth by Antiperiſtaſis exaſperate the heat in- 
cluded even in thoſe things that are watery and putrid, ſo that 
at lengthit breaks out violently, When the blood is kindled 


within it becomes a Fever, when under the skin St. Antmernies 
Fire, The 
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The Generzl Cure is the Opening a Vein and Cooling; If 
you like not this way the Phyſicians can better direct. | 

Thus have I caſt into the great Treaſury my Widows Mite, 
and if it ſhall be inſtrumental for the — the Induſtry 
of others, I (hall think Thave well imployed both my time and 
my labour; and if any ſhall be pleaſed to put theſe Propoſals 
of mine into practice, either as to a leſs or greater quantity of 
ground, I doubt not but he will find I have been too ſperinga 
Diſcoverer both of the Pleaſure and Profit ,. which are to 
reaped thereby, 


Having hitherto dicourſed of the Planting Timber Trees to 
make provifion for rhe building of Ships (the main ſtrength and 
ſupport of theſe Nations, as well as the chief Inſtruments of 
Trade all over the World) I have to the five 2 Books 
added the following Treatiſe, herein not altogether from the 
purpoſe, I have ſet down the great Improvement which has been 
made by Shipping toa Nation, the vaſt benefit of Trade, par- 
ticularly of the Fiſhing Trade, in order to which you have an 
Account of a Voyage to Orkney and Shotland, with the Manner 
and Way of the Hollanders Fiſhing and Trading in thoſe and the 
adjacent Iflands, This Diſcourſe was printed by it (elf in the 
year 1662, and having now an opportunity to reprint it, I have 
rather choſen to make it a part of this, than let it go abroad in a 
ſecond Edition alone, as it did in the firſt : Tis the ſame word 
for word now as it was then; and this I have done purpoſely 
that I might, if poſſible, ſatis fie all, and yet not be tedious, 


EN. 
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THE SIXTH BOOK, 


The Argument, 


Tos have a Deſcription of the Iſlands of Orkney and Shotland, with the © 
manner and way of the Hollanders Fiſhing and Trading in thoſe Seas and 
Iſlands : Alſo a Diurnal or ſhort account of Coaſting from London to 
thoſe Iſlands, with a diſcovery of ſeveral Rocks and Harbours on that | 
Coaft : Here is likewiſe ſet down, that the Original of the Hollanders 
Trade, which is now much increaſed and ſpread through a great part of the 
World, was and .- 9" the Fiſh they every year taks on the Coaſt of Eng- 
land and Scotland. Aud in this Book laſtly is ſet down the great benefit 
that does ariſe from Trade, With a ſport diſcourſe , that the Traffick, of 
Europe hath been engroſſed into the hands, and carried on all along by the 
Venetians, Genoeſe, Portugals, Eaſterlings, Hollanders and Engliſh; \, 
and that the falure and decay of the one was the original riſe to another. |\ 
i Alſo a Compoſition with the Hollanders made with King Charles the \ 
Firſt, to pay unto his Majeſty one hundred thouſand ponnds yearly, and 
4 hundred thanſand pornds ready down, With a particular Account of the 
Herring, Ling, Cod, and other Fiſh taken in the Britiſh Seas by the Hollaw 
landers and other Nations every year worth ten Millions of pownds: 


N the year 1633, being then an Apprentice to Mr, Ma- 
them Cradoc of London Merchant, one of the Society 
for the Fiſhing Trade of Grgat- Britain, I was ſent to Sea 
by the Right Honorable the Earl of Pembroke and Mon- 
gomery, and his Aſſociates, for the diſcovery of the Iſland 

of Shatland, the manger and way of Trading, the Profits and 

Li Cuſtoms 


* 
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Cuſtomes thereof, the ſettling a Staple, building of Store- 
houſes, the viewing the ground on ſhore for landing and drying 
of Nets, making and drying of Fiſh, and the building of Block- 
houſes for the ſecurity of Trade; The manner of the Hollander? 
fiſhing for Herring with Buſſes, and other Veſſels for Ling and 
Cod, according to the Jomnal kept thereof; is as followeth. 

We ſet ſail from Graveſend the 27th of April 1633, and 
having Letters fiom the Earl of Pembroke to Mr, William Dicks 
of Edinbourg in Scotland, we directed eur coyrle towards Scot- 
land; but by reaſon of foul- weather we.e forced into Harwich, 
and ſet ſail from the ace the 30% Ditto: the wind not favouring 
us we came to an Anchor in Tarmouth Road. and there going 
an ſhore were informed, that the Hollanders Buſſes did drive at 
Sea for Herrings on that Coaſt, and that from the Helms before 
Tarmanth to Bookneſs in Scotland, North North-Eaſt is 96 
Leagues, and from Bookneſs to the South end of Shotland North 
and by Eaſt about 53 Leagues. The fifth of May we ſet fail 
from Turmout h, and by ſtreſs of wind were forced into Scarbrouh, 
and there going onſhore were informed of the Hollanders Buſles 
fiſhing on chat Coaſt, and that from Searbrough Notthwards to- 
wards Catneſs, in 45. Fathom ot thereabouts, in that fair way is 
uſually the firſt Summer Hertings caught, From Scarbrough we 
ſer ſail and came to an Anchor before Leith in Scotland the 13th 
Ditto, where going on ſhore, and from thence to Edinbure, de- 
livered my. Letters to Mr. William Dicks, who was at that time 
Governor of the Ifland of Shotland, and did receive the Reve- 
nue of thoſe Iſlands. 

Having received my Inſtructions and Letters from Mr, Wil- 
liam Dicks directed to Mr. Fames Scot, who lived at that time 
in the North parts of the Iſlands of Shotl:yd; and was Agent 
or Deputy to the faid William Dicks, 

We ſer fail from Zezth,' and came to an Anchor at Cafter in 
the Iſlands of Orkney, the 22 Ditto And becauſe theſe Iflands 
are very conſiderable as tothe Fiſhing Trade, I cannot paſs them 
by without a brief deſcription thereof, which is as followeth. 

The 
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The lands of orkney are 31, and lye from the North and 
North-Eaſt Point of Scotland; the fi:ſt and Southermoſt Iſland 
is called Elhey, but the greateſt and chiefeſt Iſland of or&ney 
is called Maland, which lieth Southermoſt from the Point of 
Catneſs, on the North fide of this great Iſland are the Havens, 
where the Ships come to that Trade in thoſe parts, and to the 
Ifland called Zews, and the Iſlands therebouts. 

The Lewis Iflinds are the Iſlands on the Welt of Scorlane, 
and thoſe Seas, being alſo very conſiderable as to the Fithing- 
Trade, I make bold to give account thereof as followeth, 

Theſe Iſlands lying Weſtward from Scotland, and to the 
Northward of Ireland are in number 34. 

Thete are four great Iſlands that lie near the main Land, 
but the greateſt and chiefeſt Iſland is called Lewis, which lyeth 
Northward from the foreſaid Iſlands; but the Northermoſt of 
all che Iſlands which lyeth towards the Orkenes, about ſixteen 
Leagues from Lewis, is called Rana; betwixt Rona and Orkney 
lye ſome (mall Iſlands. The Ifland Lewis lyeth from Shot 
South-Weſt or mo: e Weſterly about 58 Leagues; and from 
the South end of Zewis to the North-Weſt of Ireland is 27 
Leagues: In and between theſe Iſlands are many very good 
Sounds and Havens for Ships. Lewis with the Iſlands belong- 
ing to it ly South and By- Weſt, and South South-Weſt about 
29 Leagues, 

I ſhall farther add to my boldneſs, and give you an account 
of the Iſlands of Fero. 

Theſe Iſlands lye Nerthward from the Lewis Il nds about 
54 Leagues, and from Shetland Weſterly about 58 Leaę ues, 
and are in number 22. The Sounds and Havens are many, 

The Southermoſt great Iflindis called Sugars : on the North 
fide of this Iſland are ſeveral good Sounds and Havens, but the 
beſt and chiefeſt of all the Havens, and where all the Trade 
and Merchandiſe is, is called Ter- Haven, which lyeth on the 
great ſland Strone. But theſe Iſl nds being out of my Road, I 

all re:urn to my former Diſcouiſe on the Coaſt of 0rkney and 
Sbotland, Ii 2 The 
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The South part of Shot[and lyeth about 20 Leagues North- 
ward from the Iſland called Maland; but between the Iflands of 
Orkney and Shotland lye two Iſlands, the one called Fair-h;l, 
— other called Falo; theſe two Iſlands lye about 10 
Leagues one from the other, Fulo lyeth North - North · Eaſt from 
Fair- hill. 

The Ifland Fair- hill lyeth from the North-Eaſt point of ori- 
ey about 9 Leagues, and the Southermoſt point of Shotland 
lyeth from Fair- hill North and By-Eaſt about 8 Leagues, and 
from F»lo Eaſt and By-South about four Leagues. 

Being informed of the manner of the Hollander; fiſhing for 
Herring, Ling, and Cod, with Buſſes and Dogger-boats, in thoſe 
Seas, andthe Inhabitants of the Iſlands manner and way of Fiſh- 
ing, we ſet ſail from Caſten, and came to an Anchor by San- 
breug-head, being the South part of Shetland, the third of Func, 
and going aſhore, ſpake with the Good-man of Quandale, one 
of the chief of thoſe parts ; the ſaid Gentleman with other of 
the Inhabitants did inform me of their manner of Tiading with 
the Hamburgers, and others; and of the Hollanders fiſhing for 
Herring on that Coaſt, alſo of their Dogger-boats that fiſh on- 
ly for Ling and Cod, | 

After I had received information from the Inhabitants of the 
ſeveral Iflands, and the manner of Fiſhing and Trading there, we 
ſer ſail from thence and came to an * in Bracey-Saund, o- 
therwiſe called Broad. Sound, a very gallant Harbour, where ma- 
ny Ships may lye Land- lockt for all Winds, | 

Having informed my ſelf by the Inhabitants of thoſe parts of 
the manner of their Trading and Fiſhing,and the Hollanders fiſh- 
ing for Herrings driving on that Coaſt, we ſer ſail from thence 
and came to an Anchor in Zvey-Sownd, the Northermoſt Sound 
in Shetland on the 12 Ditto, and there going on ſhore, I continu- 
ed about 11 or 12 Months, and in that time travelling the great- 
eſt part of the Ifland by Sea and Land, did thereby better in- 
form my ſelf concerning the manner of Trading and Fiſhing by 
the Inhabitants, and the Hollarders at Sea, 


The 
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The Land of Shetland lyeth North and By- Eaſt and South or 
South and Weſt about 60 Miles, But there are many Iſlands be- 
longing to Shetland, which I ſhall have occaſion to mention here- 
after, That which is moſt conſiderable are the Sounds and 
Harbours. On the Weſt-fide of the Southward Point of 5hot- 
land, there is a good Harbour and Sound, called St, Magus, 
and on the Eaſt · ſide near Sunbrongh- head is a fair Sand-Bay , 
where there is good Anchoring in ten or twelve Fathom; to 
the Northward of this laſt Sound there is another Sound called 
Hambrough-Haven, which is a lade-place for the Hambnreers 
and Scots. About g or 10 Leagues from the Southward point of 
Shetland there is a Chanel that runneth through the Land, the 
South-part of the Land divided by the Channel is called Swax- 
berg, the other part ſo divided, or the North · part, is called Zax- 
ford; within this Chanel aforeſaid are ſeveral Sounds or Har- 
bours, but the beſt and chiefeſt Sound in Shot land is Brace- ſound, 
or Broad-ſound, as before mentioned; out of this Sound the a- 
foreſaid Channel doth run Northward. 

On the North-part of Swanberg lieth the high hill of Manglix, 
from the ſaid Hanglix about 9 — Northwards, lie ſome 
out-Rocks,called the Stars; to the Northward of the Stars there 
is a very good Harbour, called lam Sound; to the Northward of 
this laſt Sound is another good Haven, called Hus. Sound, being 
the Notthernmoſt, or North - Eaſt- Sound or Haven belonging 
to the Iſland, called Ounſt. 

There are other Havens, or Sounds, which lie through 
the Land, between and about that part of Shotland called 
Laxford, and the Iſland called Fello. There are alſo other 
Iſlands and Sounds, which for brevity ſake I forbear to men- 
tion, 
The Merchants which Trade with the Inhabicants of 
Shatland are Hamburgers, Breamers, Labergbers, Scots and 


Eneli(b, | 
15 chief Iahabitants of the Iflands are Scots, the mean- 
er or inferior ſort are a mixed People of Dazes and Scots, _ 
'he 
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The Tſlands of Shotland , as I have been. informed, 
were given to King Fames of bleſſed Memory, by the 
King of Denmark, with Queen Anz, being part of her 
Dowry. 

The Commodities of Shetland which the Inhabitants do 
for the moſt part Trade withal is Ling and Cod, which they 
take with Hooks and Lines in ſmall Boats, called Talls , about 
the bigneſs of Graveſezd Ous; the Ling they ſell for 34, a piece, 
being a Ling of the largeſt ſize, and is called a Gili Ling, if (mal- 
ler, then we have two for one, or three for two, and ſo propor- 
tionable, The Cod is ſold for 2d. the Gi Cod, and is meaſured 
as the Ling. I bought of Fiſher-men, the Inhabitants of the 
{iland called Ownft, 11655 Gild Line, and 834 Gild Cod, at 3d, 
the Gild Ling, and 24, the Gild Cod; which L. ing and Cod were 
taken by the ſaid Fiſhermen at ſeveral times in their ſmall Boats, 
and brought to my Booth, or place of abode every morning as 
they were caught, the ſaid Ling and Cod being very g"od and 
Merchantable, were ſalted aboard the Ship that landed me, and 
within ſeven weeks after my landing, I ſent het for Lon ſon with 
the ſaid Hiſh tothe Right Honourable the E of Pembroek, as 
by my Books of Account, delivered into his hands, and left 
with him, may appear, 

There is alſo other ſmall Fiſh which the Inhabitants do catch 
with Angles fitting on the Rocks, and in their {mall Boats with 
Hooks and Lines in the Sounds, and between the iſlands; znd 
theſe (mall fiſh are veiy confiderable, for although they cannot 
{pend them by reaſon of the multitude they take, and have not 
induſtry to make uſe of them for | ran[portation, yet the Livets 
They preſerve, and with the Livers of the Ling and Cod, make 
Train- oyle; but if it were improved, as taking them with Nets, 
the Train-oyl, I ſay, would amount to a coſiderable ſum, And 
if this increaſe of Trade were cartitd thtough the whole Iſlands, 


it would be a great encouagement to all Merchants Trading 
zuto thoſe parts. | '2 | 


There 
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There were ſeveral other Merchants in the Ifland where I did 
inhabit, that bought Ling and Cod of the Fiſhermen, ſo that 
the quantity which I ſeat tor England was not above the fifth 
part taken in that Iſliad: with which the whole quantity of fiſh 
that was bought by other Merchants throughout the whole J- 
{lands of Shetland being added together, would amount to a ve- 
ry conſiderable Sum or Quantity, to the lading of many Vellels, 
which might be much more improved, and encreaſe Trading 
thereby, turniſhing che Inhabitants with Mony and Commodi- 
ties 

In the Iſlands of Shetland there were Beeves and Sheep (old at 
a very reaſon. ble tate; I bought for my own uſe, and the Vict- 
ualing the Ship ſent to London, three Oxen for 3 |, and at ano- 
ther time four Oxen for 5 l which were fat, and about the big: 
neſs of the (mall. ſort of Cattel we have -in England: There 
were alſo fat Sheep ſold for 2 5s. and-2 s, 6 d, per ſheep z there were 
alſo other Creatures for food, as Conies and Fow), . But de ſi- 
ting not to multiply words, I torbear to mention them. 

The Fuel or Firing in Shotland is Peart and Turf. | 

There may be Salt- pans ſet up there, and good Salt made to 
ſave all tlie Fiſhing Fleet. There are very good Shores for land- 22 
ing and drying of Nets, and making and drying Fiſh; — 

There is no Night in the North of Shotland part of two. 
Monetlis in the year, as une and Faly.. In an Iſland North ot 
ounſt, being not inhabited, but ſtockt with wild Cows and Co- 
nies, 1 did kill with my Birding piece ten couple of Conies in one 
nighe,ſhooting from a little betote Sun · ſet to Sun- riſing, and it 
was as light as a Cloudy Winter- day. 

I do not remember any Froſt or Snow in Sho land; it any, it 
was not of long continuance; the coldeſt weather is by reaſon 
of great Winds in the Winter- quarter, the wind blowing ſo vi- 
olent, that no ſhip dare look on the North-Coaſt; ſo that the 
people of thoſe I{lands have little commerce with other Nati- 
ons in that Quitter, I can ſpeak by experience, being blou a- 


down flat to the ground by the violence of the wind, was forced. 
0 
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to creep on my hands and kneey to the next wall, and going by 
the wall got into an houſe, or elſe muſt have ſtayed by the 
wall till the violence of the Wind were over, Sometimes ir 
laſterh half a day, and ſometimes more, 

There are ſeveral Towns in Shotland, ſo called, being about 
eight or ten houſes together, where they plow and ſow corn, as 
Oates , which is their chiefeſt Bread; and if my memory do 
not much deceive me, there was good Barley growing in my 
time. But the Land might be much improved if the inhabita- 
rants were induſtrious ; they are like unto the idle 7r;ſ, not im- 
proving any thing either by Sea or Land, * that in the 
Winter which they get in Summer; although their Winter 
might be very profitable unto them, if they wete laborious and 
induſtrious, as the Hollanders are. 

The Goods and Commodities that are vendible in Shotland 
are Hooks and Lines ſor the taking of Ling and Cod, Nets for 
the taking of Herring, Strong-Beer, Bisket, Wheaten Meal, 
Salt, Peaſe, Fruits of all ſorts, Strong-Water, Monmouth- 
Caps, and many other particulars, which is not needful at this 
time to mention. 

The Inhabitants of the Iſland of 0»nf uſually have a Bark 
that they Trade with to Norway, where they may buy Timber 
tor Houſes ready framed, alſo Deal- Boards, Tar, Ships, Barks, 
and Boats of all ſorts, and other neceſſaries for their uſe, 

With their ſmall Fiſhing-Boats, called Talls, they will Row 
into the Main about two or three Leagues, more or leſs, where the 
Ban'cs are that they lay their Hook and Lines for Ling and 
Cod; in one of theſe Boats Rowing with two men, and ſome- 
times four according to the largeneſs of the Boat, they do uſu- 
ally bring to Shore every moi ning that they go to Sea, about 
fifty or ſixty Ling and Cod. 

There are many Barrels of Herrings taken by the Inhabitants, 
with their ſmall Boats, in the Sounds, and at Sea not far from 
Land, wh ch are the gleanings of the Hollanders Buſſes; for the 
Bulſes dr:ying at Sea, break the Skull or Shole of Herrings, and 


. then 
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then the Hertings flee near the Shore, and through the Sounds, 

where theſe ſmall Boats, with thoſe Nets they — 

them. But, if they had better Tackling and Boats, they miglit 

take five hundred Barrels for one, which would much enrich the 

Iſlands, and by encreaſing of Trade would augment His Maje- 
ies Revenue. 

1 was an eye-witneſs of the Hollenders Buſſes Fiſbing for 
Herring on the coaſt of Shorlang, not far from ounſ, one of the 
Northermoſt 1ſands; demanding the number of them, was in- 
formed by ſeveral perſons of quality, that the Fleet confiſted of 
x 500 Sail, and that there were about 20 Wafters, as they call'd 
them, which were Ships carrying about 30 Guns a piece, being 
the Convoys of the Fleet of Buſſes; which ſaid Buſſes were of 
the burden of about 80 Tun, 

There were alſo a ſmall Fleet of Dogger-boats , which were 
of the burden of 60-Tun and upward, which did fiſh only with 
Hooks and Lines for Ling and Cod, Many of theſe Boats and 
Buſſes came into ſeveral Havens or Sounds, to fit and trim 
themſelves. One thing was obſervable, that within 8 or ten 
dayes after the Dogger-Boats went to Sea, they came intothe 
Sound again ſo full laden as they could ſwim. The certain num- 
ber of Dogger-Boats I could not learn, but the general report 
was about 400. 

The Compoſition of the Hollanders, as I was informed after 
my coming into England, was an Annual Rent of roccool. 
and 100000 l. in hand; and never having been paid or brought 
into the Exchequer, 28 I could hear of, there is in Arreara- 
ges above 25000001, an acceptable Sum, and which would 
come very happily for the preſent occaſions of His Majeſty, 

As for the Charges in Building, Rigging, and ſetting 
forth the Buſſes to Sea, with Nets and other Materials for 
the Fiſhing , as alſo Dogger-Boars for Ling and Cod, 7 re- 
ter to ſeveral Books in Print, as The Royal Herring- Buſs Fiſh- 
ing; and, A Narative of the Royal Fiſhing, both ſet forth by 
Mr, Simon Smith, who is well Ros in thoſe Affaus. 1 

| K 
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If God would pleaſe to put it into the heart of our Gracious. 
King and his Subjects to ſet out ſuch a Fleet of Buſſes, as before 
mentioned, for the Fiſhing-Trade, being in our own Seas, and on 
our own ground; and that the Hofanders and all Strangers may 
be diſcharged from Fiſhing in thoſe Seas; and the Hamburgers , 
Bream:rs, and Lubeckers, and all Strangers, from Trading in the 
Itands of orkn:yand Shetland, and that onely the Subjects of 
the three Kingdoms may have the Trading and F ithing, it would 
make our King one of the greateſt Monarchs ig the World, for 
Riches and Glory; and the 1 hree Kingdoms the happieſt peo- 
ple in Chriſtendom, and there would nor be one wanting Bread, 
but the hearts of the Subjects would be liſted up with Praiſes to 
Cod and our King. 

For it is well known, that Trading is the Lfe of all the habi · 
table World, and therefore much more of theſe Three King- 
doms, which are but Iſlands, and ſo populous, that we are tea- 
dy to devour one the other; and if Trading be not encreaſed 
and maintained amonęſt us, we ſhall in a ſhore time be the moſt 
deſpicable People in the World, and the deriſion of all Nati- 
ons. 

Having in thi ty years experience in Travelling England, ca- 
land, and Ireland, and other parts, obſerved, That without Tra- 
ding no Nation can ſubfiſt, which I humbly conceive I ſhall be 
able to make good againſt all oppoſers thereof, which are ene- 
mies to your Sacred Majeſty, and theſe three Kingdoms: And 
that if there be not an encreaſe of Trade powerfully carried on, 
we are am undone People, as I ſhall make more fully appear by 
my enſuing Diſcourſe, 

Now it is well known to all, who are not quite ignorant of 
the courſe of Trade and Merchandiſe, that the Traffick of Fu- 
rope he th been engroſſed into the hands, and carried on all along 
by the Venetian, Genoeſc, Portngalls, Eaiterlings, Hollanders, 
and Erglifh ; all which I hall briefly run through, and ſhew how 
the failuie and decay of One, was the original rife to Another, 


till che whole at preſent is divided between the Hollanders and 
us, I 
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I ſhall begin with Fenice, That City therefore and Genos at 
firſt, two pretty equal Common-wealths, by reaſon of that mu- 
tual advantage they had one of another, and community of 
Trade to the ſame places, were counter-ballances one to ano- 
ther; in one thing the Venetian than the Genoeſe, in another 
the Censeſe than the Venctians being better ſupplyed; for if the 
Venetians had better Shipping theGenoeſe had richer Merchants, 
and 2 greater B nk, and ſo they continued: Till Venice diſdain- 
ing to be —_ in ſonarrow limits, as was the compaſs of its 
City, encreaſed its Dominion, and adding to its Power greater 
Induſtry, utterly u did the Geno ſe, underſold them in their beſt 
Commodities, and ſo wore them out; which they could well 
do, being better in1]-s continuance of time provided, as to Men, 
Mony, and all manner of Proviſions, 

Hence they made themſelves Lords of all the Trade of the 
Levant, con prehending in it Turkey part of 4frich, and Italy: 
and by multitude of Ships of their own, tranſported the Com- 
modities of thoſe Countries into France, England, and the Ve- 
therlinds. They made their way allo into the Indies, and all 
over Perla by their Caravans, and by Egypt and Aleppo return- 
ed thence all kind of Silks and Spices, and fold them at their 
own Rates, where ever they found the beſt vent, and ſo they 
continued to do at exceſſive Rates, though not without exceſ- 
ceſſive Gains, by reaſon of the difficulty of conveyance till 
the Portugals diſcovered the paſſage to the Indies by the Cape 
of good Hope, receiving in Exchange for the Commodities ſo 
Bartered, the Staple Commodities of all the Countries they 
traded to; Here in England they had for them Cloth, Tin, 
Lead, &. and with which we ourſelves, by our own Shipping, 
cheaper, and with greater gain might have ſupplyed Itah, Turi, 
and the greateſt part of Africk, 

Hence alſo that State, at firſt confined to a few fcattered 
Hlands, on which by degrees they built their City, whither be- 
fore they onely fled for fecurity, came to eand grow to 
that heighth in which now it s my greater in all probability = 
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by the decaying of Trade, their Power and Dominion hath ſen- 
fibly decayed, By the greatneſs of cheir Trade they enlarged 
their Juriſdiction, both upon the Levant Seas, and very high in- 
to the Main-Land, in Lombardy, Grecia, on the Dukedom of 
Milan; conquered and purchaſed many conſiderable }l:nes in, 
the Mediterranean, as Candy, Zant, Cyprus, and other places 
which lay convenient , both for — % and ſecurity of the 
trade and Navigation of that Republick, 

It would be tedious for me to recount how many Colonies 
they have diſperſed over the World, and that telt and jealouſie 
other Kings and Empero:s have had of its growing ſtrength , 
how that City was thought to have a deſign up n the Sove- 
raignty of 1taly, and the many combinations to prevent, And 
all this to have compaſſed from ſo ſmall a reginning, onely by 
the extent of its trade, as its neighbour Rome enjoyed it by 
ſtrength of Arms, 

Atter the Venetians and Geno:ſe , the Faſterlings or Hance- 
Towns were Maſter of the trade and Commodities tranſported 
from Moſcovy, Poland, Germany, Sweden, Pruſsia, Denmark, &c. 
and with them, by their abundance ot Shipping, ſerved Eng land, 
France, Spain, and the Lon-Countrie. And that in regard of 
that continual need we had of the Commodities of thoſe parts 
or People, as Hemp, all manner of Cordage, Sope- Aſhes, Flax, 
Pitch, Tar, Maſts, Corn, cc. They received in return from us 
our Staple-Commodities, which by their own ſhips, at their own. 
Rates, they conveyed all over Europe, when we tor want of ſhip- 
ing could not: but did ſee their exceſſive gains, and yet were 
forced to be content. Even here in England they had very great 
priviledges, mighty Indulgencies; and out of that neceiſity we 
thought we had of them, finding by them the ſpeedieſt vent 
for our Commodities, we embraced them into our boſom, fo 
that by degrees they. began to be very potent upon the Northern 
Seas, and uponevery. occ: ſion were ready to turn our Enemies, 
the moſt dange ous, becauſe, as it were, within our own bowels : 
Hence taking advantage, in their ſnipping, the Saxons, Daxes 

and. 
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and Normans "invaded England ; and the Hance-Towns were 
grown formidable both to Ita and France. But as their Tra- 
ding decayed, ſo did alſo their Strength; and their Shipping be- 
ing waſted, they have undergone the ſame neceſſity that others, 
once famous Cities of Mart, have done, and haye utterly loſt all 
their Power and Strength at Sea, 

The Portugals diſcovering the way to the Indies by the Cape 
of good Hope, quickly became Engroſſers of the whole Trade 
thither, and by the * ſtratagem and device undermined at 
once the Venetidu and all the Haxce-Towns, whereupon encrea- 
ſing with the ſtrength of Spain, they made themſel ves the ter- 
ror of all round about them, and a very rich Nation and People 
within it ſelf. 

This was the firſt riſe of the Portugals, who lying ſo com- 
modiouſly for Navigation, and a no leſs induſtrious than a very 
cautelous eople in the management of their affairs, proceeded 
ſo far, that Queen Elisabeth ot bleſſed memory jealous of them, 
fearing leſt Spa#» ſhould joyn with them, and of their future 
great neſs, continually encreaſing by reafon cf its Traffick into 
the Eaſt and Me ſt-Indies, for the ſecurity of her Self, and ſafety 
of all her good Subjects, endeavouredto make her ſelf equal in 
ſtiength, and counterpoiſe them, if poſſible, by the enlarge- 
ment of the Trade of Great-Britain; and this the proſecuted 
with ſo much yigour, and ſo ſucceſsfully , that in a little ſpace 
Eneland had as great a Trade and Power by Sea, as either rhe 
King of Spain, or any Principality of Exrope, 

But þetore her time, in the Reign of King Edward the Sixth, 
our own Merchants diſcovered the Trade into A#ſcovy by the 
way of St. Nichelas ever fince which time, in our own Shipping we 
have thence tranſ ported home all the Commodies of that large 
and vaſt Count: y, formerly brought in by the Hance-Tomns, 
their Agens and Merchants: 

And whereas a great part of thoſe ſame Commodities, 28. 
Cavear, Tallew, Hides, &c. are not vendible in England, ard 


being bought muſt be again ſold or exchanged, Need 
at 
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hath found a better Vent for them in 7:-fy, and other parts of 
the Levant, whereupon ſirſt began our Trade there; a Trade, 
which though it at firſt appeared very {mall and inconſidera- 
ble, increaſed in a few years co that height of Improvement, 
that within 90 or 100 years, we have worn-out the Venetian 
out of all that mighty Trade they carried from thoſe parts, or 
in 7%:ky, and all over Chriſtendom, | 

So that by this you eaſily ſee how Trade hath flouriſhed and 
decayed in Grnea, Venice, the Hance Towns, ang Portugal, the 
whole being now fallen Betwixt Us and the Hollander, either 
ſtriving who ſhall uſe means moſt effectual for advancing the ge- 
neral Trade of its Country; and though the Hollander hath by 
Art and Induſtry better improved his Intereſt, yet that wherein 
his Intereſt moſt lies may obviouſly appear, and wherein, in chat 
very particular, we may, if we pleaſe, go before them, I ſhall thus 
endeavour to demonſtrate. 

The Hollanders have not at preſent, neither ever had any o- 
ther means to riſe to this greatneſs of Wealth and Trade, but by 
betaking themſelves to Fiſhing, being a People of conſtant La- 
bout, and unwearied Induſtry ; a multitude in a Spot of Land, 
which doth aot afford them any Commodities ſufficient to be 
the ground even of a mean Trade. 

They firſt began, and all along have drove this Trade of Fiſh- 
ing, being their Original of all Trade upon our Coaſt, and the 
Coaſt of Scotland, on which they employ thouſands of poor 
people. beſides otheis of a better Rank, making ſome Mariners 
and Fifhermen, others they keep at work about the making and 
mending of Nets; others they employ as Merchants about the 
Tranſportation or Exchanging of their Fiſh for other Commodi- 
ties. So that in all Halland you ſhall ſcarce ſee one Beggar, there 
being ſo many thouſand things, or particular Trades or Imploy- 
ments belonging to the | iſhing I rade, out of which they may 
find a live y hood. 

They employ alſo hereby great ſtore of Ships, and in the in- 
duſtrious management hereof, make us in England at what rate 
£ney pleaſe buy our own Fiſh. The 
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The great quantity of Herrings every year they take, they 
tranſport to Dantzich, Melvin, Quinbrongh, Leghorn, and other 
parts; and with the Returns they make of them, buy Cors, 
Hem, Flax, Pitch, Tat, Clap-botrds, and other Commoditicssz 
and in Holland Rore them up in a Magazin, whence they again 
diſperſe them into 1taly, FFante, Spain, yea England, and all o- 
ver Egrope, . ws, — 7 * 

Fiſh, and the Fiſhing-Trade being the only Stock upon which 
they continually, live and ſpend, putting off moſt there where 
they find the beſt Rates; and this hath encreaſed their Shipping 
and Weaith, that now they have lengthned their Power all over 
the World, and in moſt Countries have a conſiderable Stock. 
And this growing. and encreafing of theirs hath beenwithin the 
ſpace of 70 or 80 years, and yet they are not come to their 
heighth; for every day they glory in ſome new addition to th ir 
Sway. An it care be not taken of this their growth, they will 
within few years not only be Maſter. of our Seas but of our 
Trades tos 

His Majeſty hath been graciouſly pleaſed ta take this into 
his Princely conſideration, and if it be ſeconded with the pru- 
dent management of thoſe Commiſſioners he hoth already im- 
ployed in the carry ing it on, I dare be bold to ſay the Hollan- 
ders are at their Meridian, 

For fitſt of all, E- gland is not inferior to the Netherland; 
nay, we are before them in all the advantages both of Art and 
N.ture, 

T he ſcituation of our Country is ſuch, that for the conveni- 
ence of all Kind of Marts the World hath not the like, and be- 
ing ſeated between tlie North and South, ſo that it is fixed, as 
it we e, by Art and Nature, the fitteſt Staple for both Nor tlie n 
and Southern Commod:tics, 

Secondly, our Ports and Harbours are fairer and ſafer, having 
good Anchoring, and more in number throughout the thice; 
Kingdoms, than any Country in Chriſtendom can boaſt of. 


Aud then thiroly, which exceedeth, we have valuable Com - 
modit ies, 
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modities, as to the quantity and quality of them, ſuch as are the 
inriching of all thoſe that trade with them. 

So that if we are not our own Enemies, and will be but a little 
induſtrious, one quarter of that will ſerve and be enough in Exg- 
land, which is but neceſſary and ſcarce ſufficient in Holland; 
adding thereto providence tor the imploying our own Shipping, 
and not any Forreigners, we ſhall within few years have the 
8:eateſt power at Sea, and make our ſelves Maſter of all Trades 
and the Hollanders à Servant to that Wealth and Power, ot 
which at preſent he is the ſole M ſter. 

But for the quicker advancement of ſo great and noble a 
Work, there is neceſſary to bea Protection and Favour of his 
Majeſty to all manner of Trades, ſo that they be not carried 
on by Strangers, and acted by them, as at preſent it is in and a- 
bout the City of Londen, there being thouſands of them up and 
down the Suburbs, French and — and others, who live as 
it were upon the tuines of the poor free born Citizens, vending 
any unmerchandable Ware, and at lower Rates than any other 
honeſt Tradeſman can. And this I humbly conceive is the rea- 
ſon why Trading hath been ſo bad and dead in this great City 
ſor thele lateyears. : ; 

Bur the prudence of his Majeſty is ſuch, and under his ptoſ- 
perous Reign all things ſo readily begin to run in their old Chan- 
nel, that we doubt not but in a litte time Trading and Mer- 
chandize will do ſo too, and not be any longer the burden of the 
— for the lack of it, but of the Sea in bringing it hi- 4 
ther, 

After men comes money, and without this ſure Foundation, 
we ſhall never be able to makeany Sup erſtrutture to ſtand. 
There muſt be a Stock of Shipping, Money and Commodi- 
ties; for Commodies in I raffick will bring in more Mony, and 
Mony commands all Commodities, and to attempt this without 
both, or at le:{t one of theſe two, is like a Soldier going to Bat- | 
1 tel without his Offeafive and Defenſive Weapons; with the one 
we ofſend all our Ent mies, the Engroſſets of our Trade, and 
+ F< with 
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with the other we defend our ſelves againſt their moſt powerful * 

aſſaults. 

Ia antient times, Merchants and Tradeſmen were very cate- 

full to provide and lay up a Stock of Money for the building of 

Ships, and buying of Commodities to Trade with, But in theſe 

latter years, as within 40 or 50 years, they have disburſed much 
mony in purchaſing Land, and building ſtately Houſes, minding 
pleaſure more than profit, and have negleRed Trade, to the un- 

doing of many of, them, and that great cauſe of the decaying of 

Trace, | 

| Therefore to preſerve and uphold Trade, I humbly offer un- 

to his Majeſties conſideration, and His Honorable ( ouncil, that 

all Merchants and Tradeſmen within the Three Kingdoms may 

be reſtrained from purchaſing Land above the yearly value in 

rent of pounds. 

This being effected, and the Fiſhing - Trade carried on, will 
within few years make the greateſt Bank of Mony, and the great- 
eſt Trade in the Three Kingdoms, to be equal, it not greater, 
than any Trade or Bank of Mony in the World, 

For hereby great and vaſt Sums of Mony, which are now con- 
ſumed in continual Purchaſes, will be expended only in and a- 
baut Trade and T caffick in general; and the beſt ſecurity for 
this Mony will be a ſettled Bank, which all will of neceſſity uſe. 

Having not read any of thoſe Books which are in Print con- 
cerning the iſhing- rade, but referring to ſeveral Books that [ 

4 heard of, and not bing he number of Buſſes allotted or 
appointed to be bought or built, neither how they ſhall be diſ- 
ſpoſed of as to their Ports or Harbours; therefore I make bold 
to offer my judgement, | 
That a c«rtain number of Buſſes be bought or built, as alſo | 
Dogger-boats3 the number of Buſſes to conſiſt of 10co or 
1500, or thereabouts; for that ſome years 15000 may as ſoon 
| catch their Lading as goo, and therefore more conſiderable as to 
| the charges ot the three Kingdoms; for a ſmall number of Buſſes 
| Will not do che work. 
1 l L. The 
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The Dogger-boats which Fiſh only for Ling and Cod, would 
confiſt of 400, or thereabouts, 

Theſe Buſſes and — boats being fitted for Sea to proceed 
in their Fiſhing, that then they be ſent or appointed to ſeveral 
Ports or Harbours of the Three Kingdoms, that lie moſtconve- 
nient for the Fiſhing, 

And that the Counties or Shires that theſe Ports do belong 
to, be enjoyned to keep the ſame number of Buſſes and Boats 
perpetually well rigged and furniſhed to Sea for the Fiſhing, as 
was delivered to them, 4 

And if by reaſon that theſe Counties, which have the moſt 
and beſt Hatbours, and that lie moſt convenient for the Fiſhing: 
Trade, will bear the greateſt burden, by reaſon the greateſt num- 
ber of Buſſes will be ſent to theſe Ports. 

Then thirdly, I humbly offer, that the Undertakers of the ſaid 
Counties have allowance out of the main Stack or Bank of Mo- 
ny proportionable to their Charges. 

And I do further humbly offer unto conſideration, that chere 
be a Corporation made of all the Adventurers for the Fiſhing- 
Trade, and that; Merchants and Tradeſmen be admitted into 
this Corporation; 

And that this Corporation be armed with. large Priviledges, 
and ample Immunities, for the Tranſportation of-the ſaid Fiſh, 


I might alſo haye told you of the Pilchard-Fiſhing, and for 
Ling and Cod on the Welt and North-Weſt of England, and 
that great Pilchard-Fiſhing, and Fiſhing for Cod on the Weſt 
Coaſt of Ireland, frequented by thoſe of Biſcay, Galicia, and 
— but they areſo-well known that forbear to mention 
them. 

The Iſlands that belong to Scotland, and lye on the North, 
Notth-Weſt, and Weſt of Scotland, which ate uſeful for the 
Fiſhing- Trade, ate in number 94. 

And whereas it is credibly reported, that above 220 Fiſher- 
Teuns are decayed and reduced to extreme poverty, for want 
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of Favour, Succour, and Protection: On the contrary, by dili- 
gent endeavouring to make uſe of ſo great a bleſſing, 28 is offered 
unto us by the Seas, we might ina ſhort time repair thoſe decay- 
ed Towns, and add both Honour, Strength, and Riches to our 
King and Country, 

The Premiſes being taken intoſerious conſideration, it ma- 
keth much to the ignominy and ſhame of our Nation, that God 
and Nature offering us ſo great a Treaſure,evenat our own doors, 
we do notwithſtagding negleR the benefic chereof, 


By the foregoing diſcourſe of Planting and Fiſhing my great 
deſign will eafily appear to all, to have been — Far — 
cing of Trade, fot the improvement of which no place in the 
habitable Workd lies more convenient and better ſituated than 
this Iſle, though no People ſeem more averſe, ſome out of neg- 
ligence and liftleſne(s, others wilfully ignorant: To do there- 
fore what lies in me co awaken the induſtry of the firſt, and 
condemn the froward pee viſtmeſs of the other, I could not con- 
clude this Subject without giving the following Account of ſome 
Obſervations in order hereco, collected out of a ſmall Treatiſe 


of Sir Fohn Burrows, printed in the Year 1633, 


He Hollanders by reaſon of thoſe multitude of Ships and 

Mariners, they haye extended their Trade to all parts of 
the World, exporting for the moſt part in all their Voyages 
our Herring and other Fiſh, for rhe maintenance of the ſamein 
exchange whereof they return the ſeveral Commodies of o- 
ther Countries. 

From the Southern parts, as France, Spain and Portugal for 
our Herrings they return Oiles, Wines, Prunes, Honey, Wools, 
and ſtore ot Coin in ſpecie. | 

From the Streigbts, Velvets, Sattins, and all ſorts of Silkes, - 
Alomes, Currans, Oyles, and all Grocery ware, with much Mo- 
ney. 
'From the Eaſt-Countreys, for our Hertings, and other French 

LI 2 and 
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and Italian Commodities before returned, they bring home 
Corne, Wax, Flax, Hemp, Pitch, Tarr, Soap-Aſhes, Lon, 
Copper, Steel, Clap-boards, Timber, Deal-board, Dollers, 
and Hungaria Gilders, | 

From Germany, for Herrings, and other ſalt- Fiſn; Tron, Steel, 
Glaſs, Milſtones, Rheniſh- Wines, Silkes, Velvets. Raſhes, Fu- 
ſtians, Baratees, and ſuch like Franktord Commodities, with 
ftore of Rixdollers. 

From Brabant they return for the moſt part ready Money, 
with ſome Tapeſtries, yea, ſome of our Herring are carried as 
farr as Braſile. 

Now, to carry on this great Trade, they have 700 Strand- 
boates, 400 Euats, and 400 Sullits, Drivers, and Todboates, 
wherewith the Hollanders fiſh upon their own Coaſts, every 
one of thoſe imploying another ſhip to fetch ſalt, and carry their 


Fiſh into other Countreys, being in all 3000 ſail, alſo they have 
100 Doger-boates of about 150 Tuns a piece, alſo 700 Pincks 


and Well-boares, from 6 to 100 Tun a piece, w ich altogether 
Fiſh upon the Coaſts of England and Scotland tor Cod and Ling 
on:ly, and each of theſe employ another V-ilel for Providing 
ſalt, and tranſporting of their H iſh, making in all 16 c ſhips, 
For the Herring ſeaſon they have 1600 Buſſes at the leaſt, 
all of them fiſhing onely upe n out Coaſts, and e very one of theſe 
maketh work for 3 other ſhips that ittend her ; the one to 
bring in (alt from Forraign arts, another to carry the ſaid ſalt 
and Cask to the Buſſes, and to bring back their Herrings, and 
the third to tianſport the ſaid Fiſh into oreign Countreys, fo 
thut the Tots! Number of ſhips and buſſes plying the Herring- 
Faire is 6490, every ' ufle one with anot hei imploy» th 40 Men 
Mariners an F.ſhers within her own Hold, and che reſt ten Men 
a piece, which amounteth to « I2000 Iifhe's a d Mariners; 
All which maintain above double ſo many Tradeſmen, Women 
and Children a Land: Moreover they have 4 0 other Veſſels 
that take - 99. by Yarm-uth, and there ſell them for ready 
Mony, ſo that the Hollanders (beſides 300 ſhips before menti- 
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vned fiſhing upon their own ſhores) have at leaſt 6800 ſhips on- 
ly maintained by the ſeas of Great Britain; by which meanes 
principally Holland being not ſobig as one of our ſhires in Eng- 
land, have encreaſed the number of their ſhipping to at leaſt 
10000 fail , being more then are in Exgland, France, Spain, 
Portugal. Italy, Denmark, Poland, Sweden and Ruſsia, 

Belides theſe of Holland, Lubeck hath 700 Great ſhips, Ham- 
borough 600, Embden 1400, whereunto add the ſhips of Bremer, 
Biſcay, Portugal, Spain, and France, which for the moſt part Fiſh 
in our ſeas, and it will appear that 10000 fail of Forreign Veſ- 
ſels, and above, are imployed and maintained by Fiſhing upon 
our Coaſts, | 

By reaſon of thoſe Multitude of ſhips they cannot imploy 
leſs then 200000 Mariners and Fiſhers, out of which th Lay 

furniſh their longer Voyages to all parts of the World; for, by 
this meanes they are not onely enabled to brook the ſeas,and to 
know the uſe of the Tackles and Compals, but are likewiſe in- 
ſtructed in the Principles of Navigation and Pilotage. 

Moreover, How mighty the ublick Revenue and Cuſtomes 
of the Hollanders are encreaſed by their Fiſhing, may appear, in 
that above thirty years fince, over and aboye the Cuſtomes of 
other Merchandiſe, Exciſes, Licences, W tage and — 
there was payed to the State for Cuſtom of Herring and other 
ſalt-fiſh above 300000 pound in one year, beſides the tenth fiſh 
and Caske payed for Waftage, which cometh at leaſt to as 
much more among the Holl:aders onely; whereuntothe tenth 
7 other Nations being added, it amounteth to à far greater 

umm. 

We are likewiſe to know, That great part of their Fiſh is 
ſold in other Count. ies tor ready Money, tor which they com- 
monly export of the fineſt Gold and fiiver, and coming home 
recoyne it of a baſer allay under their own amp, which is not a 
ſmall meanes to au ment their Publick creaſure, 

Alſo the gain made by pr:vate men muſt of neceſfity be ex- 


ceeding great, as by obſerving the patuculars tollowing will yu 
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appear. During the Wars between the King of Spais and 
Ie — the laſt Truce, Dankirke, . — 
ſpoiling, and burning the Buſſes of Holland, and ſetting great 

anſome upon their Fiſnei men, entorced them to compound 
for great Sums, that they might Fiſh quietly for one year; 
Whereupon, the next year after, the Fiſhermen agreed amongſt 
themſelves to pay a Doll ir upon eveiy I aſt of Herrings, towards 
the maintenance of certain Ships of Warr, to Waft and ſecure 
them in their Fiſhing , by teaſon whereof there was a Record 
kept of the ſeveral Laſts of Herrings taken that year; and, it 
appeared thereby, that in one halt year there were taken 300000 
Laſts of Herrings, which at 12 pound the Laſt amounteth to 
3600000, and at 16 or 20 pound the Laſt they are ordinarily 
ſold, then tranſported into other Countreys, it cometh between 
both Priſes at leaſt to 5000000 of Pounds: Whereunto, if we 
add the Herrings taken by other Nations, together with the 
Codd,.Ling, Hake, and the Fiſh taken by the Hallanders, and, 
other our Neighbours upon the Brittiſh Coaſt all the yearlong , 
the Total will evidently ariſe to be above 100600000 of pounds 
yearly, or every year, 

And, to Conclude, ſuch-is the Clear and Indubitable Right 
of our Sovetaign Lord the KING to the Superiority of the 
Brittiſh Seas, that no Man can produce Cleuer Evidence for 
2ny part of his Eſtate : And, as thoſe Seas ( under God ) are the 
Principal Means of our Wealth and ſafety, ſo it doth much con- 
cen all his true ſubjects, who are bound by the Law of Grace 
and Nature, with Heart and Hand to preſerve and maintain the 
Came with the Hazard of their L ves, Goods and fortunes, 
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